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PREFACE. 



I HAVE labored with the most earnest purpose to gather 
together all evidences, practical and scientific, chemico- 
phjsiological, medical and dynamical, in order to demonstrate 
the rationality of the law of similarity. 

Second. — I intend to bring forward some clinical cases, 
taken from my memorandum-book, as proofs of the success 
of progressive medicine. 

Third. — ^I have adopted a systematic course of pathology 
and physiology as the true and only basis on which a correct 
and reliable diagnosis can be formed ; at the same time veri- 
fying the specific curative action of medical agents upon the 
animal economy. 

In support of my axiom, I have examined and brought 
forward the opinion of eminent progressive scholars of medi- 
cine, viz. : Basori, Voght, Magendie, Prout, Wi^tson, Pareira^ 
Graves, Huffland, Ho£&nan, and many others, who are repre- 
sentative members of the dominant— ^sailed by us Allopathic, 
which, however, they reject with indignation, preferring the 
name Regular, or Rational — school of medicine. We shall 
not quarrel on account of names, but on account of princi- 
ples and truth. 

Fourth, — ^Physiology is so necessary, and so intimately con- 
nected with medicine, that I had constantly to recur to it» 
even if seemingly tedious ; for that is the basis on which 
we can treat diseases successfully with the system of homoe- 
•opathy. 

Fifth. — ^I found chemistry and physical science also two 
great supports of my subject, as they bring forward continu- 
ally proofs in favor of our school of medicine, and sustain the 
basis of the law of Similia tsimilibus curanlur. 
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Sixth. — I endeavored (though I might displeflse Bome emi- 
nent extreme parties of hotU echools) to treat my subject 
upon clinical ground, Bustoiued by mtional deductiona from 
science and from medical experience. 

It IB needleaa to remark, that he who dares to differ and 
predicate new diacoveriea or new thoughts, must be ready to 
meet feorleauly the indignation and contempt of those who 
think that there ia nothing beyond what they know and teach 

There are surely men of both schools of medicine who are 

open to conviction and truth, and are ready to accept them 

and adopt them, even though contrary to foi-mer teaching and 

prejudices. To these true representatives of the medical 

[profession I most respectfully look for an impartial verdict. 



OETAUCE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
BY U. B. LUKBXa, U. D. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ne thing to obtain a knowledge of Physiology, and quite 
o moke the l)est practical use of it. 
New discoveries are continually flaunted before ua. Theories are 
glibly expliuned. Yet everything seeniB to niove on as usual. Some 
claim that the average diinitioa of humao life is gradually increaBing. 
U this ia true we can account for it in iJie diuiimslied number of violtnt 
deatliB — as in war — and in the sraallor aioouut of poisons taken as medi- 
cines. Improvement in the treatment of disease alone ia sufficient to 
favorably aEFect the average duration of life. Thla average at pres- 
enl is BO far below the proper standard that a crusade should he orgau' 
Ized against eusting practices, which are considered liighly civilized, 
but which the physiologist Imows to t>e detrimental to life- 
He who l>eat understands machinery most readily detects the points 
where friction exists, and supplies the oil, knowing that by doing this 
he insures better work and increased durability. Tlie human, the moat 
complicated of machines, and infinitely the most valuable, ought to re- 
ceive at least equal attention and stud/. 
Perfection in mind aud body should not be considered the wild dreua 
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of somo enthuBJaat, whose aim is to carry out some impoaaible theory, 
for our great prototype is perfection — ^maa, made in the image of liis 
Creator, to be reproduced in time, and the method of ita reproduction 
should receive conscientious investigation. This aim may be ideal— one 
that can not be attained in this, or may be a score of generations ; yet it 
is elevating and ennobling — physically, mentally, and morally — to raise 
the standard of thought and aspiration, and hence the standard of action. 
A knowledge of Physiology has this mission : It is to take its place 
among the influences, second to none, which are to elevate the moral 
condition of the world. It will not displace other good agencies, but 
will prove to be the stroag backbone of all. Physiological knowledge, 
correctly directed, will diminish disease and lengthen lif& Who Lb to 
enforce and direct this knowledge ? By whom are the people to be in- 
spired with a desire for Instruction and learning, that their ** days may 
be long in the land " ? 

Down deep in the souls of the masses will be found a willingness for 
instruction, and a seeking for the ' * elixir of life." The parent would give 
worlds for some power to r<;store his dying child to life and health, little 
dreaming that the cause of his anguish lies within himself or his ante- 
cedents. 

For relief in all physical trouble the mind turns to the physiclao. 
The patient is satisfied with the removal of present suffering, and sel- 
dom inquires into its cause. 

There is entirely too much importance given to this individual dubbed 
** physician." No one ought to accept the guardianship of the health 
of the family or individual, unless he is a practical physiologist. If he 
is, he ¥rill look after the sanitary conditicns, and prevention will be ex- 
alted above cure. It might be safely said that all practical physiolo- 
gists are physicians; but all physicians are not practical physiologists. 

The present state of intelligence demands of the doctor removal of 
present pain ; so the supply is in accordance with the demand. Every 
one you meet has a cure for whatever disease afflicts you ; and as far as 
they accomplish the object of removing pain they have as much moral 
right to recommend and use their remedies as hundreds who have ao* 
quired a legal right, by purchasing an **M. D." as an affix to their 
names; for all have the same object in view, viz., to gratify the patient 
by removing or alleviating their pam temporarily. Few pretend to do 
more than this. Teachers ask no more from the graduate. In the be- 
ginning of his career he sounds his key-note — relief. He does not waste 
his energies in preventing disease ; but when trouble overtakes his fel- 
low-man is willing and oven anxious to assist him (for a moderate fee). 
He is generally honest, and does his work to the best of his ability, so 
as to gain a reputation as an expert in Ins line, that he may be preferred 
above all competitors. 
It might be asked, ** Is it not good to alleviate pain?" Most as- 
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wiredly. It is abo good lo have appliances to eitinguisii fire after It 
is under iieadway ; but it is Iretter lo prevent tlic fire or make the tiuild- 
iag firu-proof. Wiiat 1b the building wortli a(ter tlie fire ia put out? 
Wlial is tlie IXHiy wortli after a severe attack of disease ? From ten lo 
twenty years of life are taken away by every severe illness. A wise 
plty^cian has add, "To cure a disease is to prevent it." The conscien- 
Ilous pliysician will look lo tliia. and endeavor to get above llie pmctice 
of putting; druga into the stomacli that he may the better put bis band 
into the pocket. 

When we study lite, whether animal or vegetable, we find it made 
np of a succesflioQ of periods of growtli and decay. From the deposit- 
ing of the germ there la a gradually BBcending series to malurity, and 
from thence a descending one till deatk Nature baa, no doubt, alHxed 
a limit to each epoch, the extent of which can never be exceeded and la 
seldom attained. la applying this law to human life it is impossible lo 
□ the precise length of each epoch, or the aggregate whole of 
The greatest age ever attained by man must fall short of 
the years he might have reached liad he lived in strict conformity to the 
law of nature. The famo'.is Thoma-i Parr, who lived one hundred and 
fifty-two years, was, no doubt, preiiiaturcly cut off in consequence of a 
change in his usual mamier of living. It was found upon post-mortem 
Gxamioatioa that his cartilages had not turned lo bone, as is the esse 
with the very aged. 

All who die, whether early or late, have had the elements of a more 
enduring ezisteneo. The length of the descending series depends upon 
the length of the ascending series. The mjre slowly maturity Is 
reached, or the longer the first series, correspondingly longer will be the 
last series; or in the ratio of one of the former to four of the latter. 
Our calculation here will not admit of mathematical preci^uu, but ap- 
proximates to the truth. 

The length of life depends upon the length of this period of youth. 
During this period the material is accumulated in the superstructure, 
which by couslaut accretion in after life determines the relative power 

We know from eiperience, and draw our conclusions from nature, 
thst the conditions of this period decide the slate of after life. Health 
and longevity depend mainly upon the prolonging of the ascending 
series. Lei phyaiciaas so deviate from their accustomed line of actit»i 
as to give this feature esp&cial attention. To promote healthy matur- 
ity will best promote longevity. 

The most of those who have carried bad habits and appetites beyond 
the period of maturity, remain unchanged during life; and, fortunately 
for the race, the llfeof many ia short. Those who are diseased, physio- 
ally or momlly. ac<jiiired the first taint of the malady during the ma- 
turing period, cither before or after birth. All that skill can do for 
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them is to retard progress, and palliate their sufferings, for which ex- 
istiDg doctors liave been especially educated. 

Drunluurds, consumptives, nervous wrecks, and those with chronic 
taints, can find rest only in the grave. 

Some of the special means of promoting healthy growth are the 
food and the habits. From the beginning of life the proportion of the 
solid parts of the body is gaining upon the fluids. Natural death oc- 
curs when the structures l)ecome so consolidated that the fluid can not 
permeate the capillaries suiHciently to maintain the functions of nutri- 
tion and depuration. As the fluid and solid portions are formed mainly 
from the food and drinlc talsen into the stomach, it follows that the 
character of the aliment has a controlling influence in determining 
when natural death shall take place. 

When an infant makes its appearance in the world it is a soft, 
pulpy, juicy thing, if the mother has been properly nourished during 
gestation. If she has indulged to a great degree in food rich in bone- 
producing elements, the child enters the world through much tribula- 
tion, with its bony parts advanced toward maturity far beyond the period 
of its existence. The fact seems to be well established, that the food 
which contains a large proportion of fluid as compared with its solid 
matter, and a large proportion of bulk as compared with nutriment, is 
best adapted to sustain permanently the organism, provided it contains 
the requisite elements of nutrition. 

All stock-growers know that animals raised for physical endurance 
should not be fed with concentrated food while maturing. Experience 
has shown that it is not the best practice, if they wish to produce a 
constitution capable of resisting hardship. So during the maturing 
period they are not allowed the same food as the matured animals 
which are subjected to hard work. 

But how different with the human young I In the greater number 
of families, as soon as they are able to sit alone they are placed at the 
table and given the same food as the parents and g^randparents. Such 
children, instead of having developed and fostered soft body tissue, 
have old people*s tissue. They become old far beyond their years, 
both physically and mentally. They early develop a brilliancy which 
is very pleasing to the parents; and shortsighted and ignorant as most 
parents are, they yield readily to the delusion that they have the 
smartest children in the world, who are destined to make their mark. 
Such children usually do make their mark. There is a precocity of 
both mind and body which is unfortunate for its possessor and for so- 
ciety, for it makes the child a giant and the man a dwarf. It pro- 
duces manifestations of maturity at twelve, and symptoms of decay at 
twenty. If this forced production of a man propagate his kind, the 
offspring will inherit an imperfect organization. 

If we examine the main sooroes of education— the pulpit, schs»^s^; 
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and colleges, — we find no proviBion made for the sjnjmetrioal deve!o|fc 
mcnl of iuin<t »n<i body. If we nnalyie and grant all iliey cUiiii for 
Ihelr reBpettiffe Hplieres, we wilL still find that die plijaiolugist BtandB 
alone to liglit for ilie lives of the cUiidrea. The central thought of the 
minister of the gospel is W induce the mind to reflect upon tlie Cre- 
ator; to remind the people that the; have uiiiral powers to improve. 
His specialty is the eoul. Judging from hU preaching, he knows 
nothing about the body— the dwelling- place of the sou!. Hia busiutiaa 
Is not to save the dweUiog, but to huvu the tenant " up and dressed," 
ready to depart when called for. IXe never tells liow lo keep the body 
in a sound and htulthy condition. He never saya anything about 
clothing, diet, dry feet, exercise, ventilation, etc. Tliat is left for the 
doctors. Gut when the tenement is fallen and the tenant has departed, 
he pronounces encomiums over the wreck, and attributes this plij'sical 
ruin to a wise and benevolent thongh inscrutable Providence, and 
cheers the living with the assertion that all is tor the best. The pul. 
pit, than, fails to supply the need. 

We have been in the habit of looking upon the common Bclioola and 
CoU^es of our country as par excellence for the education of tlie youth 
of the land. When we analyze their methods of work and see the 
effect upon the youth after passing through these educational mil'j, we 
are forced to an adverse opinion. To preserve the iHxJy while the mind 
la being properly trained does not enter into the modem system of 
ionable education. The art of keeping up the bone, muscle, and 
of the pupil, so as In keep pace with the brain-developtnent, is 
be learned and practiced. The old Grecian and Rucian idea at 
keeping the body strong and vigorous, whatever might be tlie state of 
the mind, is now considered a relic of barbarism, and no more to 
be brought into our civilized reSned educational processes than are 
their modes of physical exercise, the Olympian games, gladiatorial 
contests, etc. 

The high-toned school of the cities and larger towns, whose machin- 
ery runs in such perfect order, is certainly " a thing of beauty," if not 
"a joy forever." If we look only to the perfect mental discipline, lo 
the text-books mastered, to the grace and elegance acquired, such a 
school is certainly a model, but to the more practical observer, who 
looks forward to the stern rcatitiea of life, who appreciates good health, 
and believes that future usefulness depends as much upon a sound body 
as upon a cultivated mind, the schools appear to be conducted upon a 
false basis. Follow carefully a student through his whole course, and 
witness his gradtmtion. It should be a source of great disappointment 
to both himself and his friends, that, after spending weeks, and perhaps 
months, In preparing an oration or nn essay, he cannot be heard dis- 
tinctly a score of feet froin the pliitfomi. I here place great Btreffl upon 
tUs failure, for it is indicative of physical weakness. We rarely hear 
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the strong, sound, manly voice of the young man, which is a sure index 
of great physical endurance. We much more rarely hear the strong, 
rich, round, manly voice of the young woman, which points you to a 
body that is sound and healthy. When we contemplate the outgrowths 
of the modem and the most popular qrstem of education, the truth is 
forced upon the mind that the plan is radically wrong. Education is 
not conducted as if the vigor, growth, and development of the mind 
depend upon the vigor, growth, and development of the body ; but 
rather upon that old idea advanced by Dr. Watts— *' the mind is the 
measure of the man." This sentiment is practically false, for it is the 
mind and the body which measures the man, the body standing first. 
It is better to be a healthy hod-carrier or laundress than a useless, 
broken-down graduate of some school. 

A graceful blending of the two extremes is a natural and healthy con- 
dition. What is education for, if not to make the whole being better? 
— and is it not folly to adopt that system of culture as the one pre-emi- 
nently proper, which entirely neglects the one and gives undue attention 
to the other? We should not demand less scholarly but greater bodily 
attainments. How far the young mind may be safely stimulated is yet 
an open question. No rule can be laid down for all cases. Early in 
life some minds show wonderful power, and take instant leadership 
among their fellows. These may be healthy, and to check them would 
be cruelly ruinous. The precocious must be held in mild restraint, and 
their inclinations be bent and unbent by the master hand of one who is 
wise in forecasting the future, and who is also able to encourage wisely 
the dull and stupid. That the mother may be this one, wise to form, 
govern, encourage, and restrain, the physician should assert his mission, 
to instruct her mind with physiological knowledge necessary for both 
the phydcal and mental development of her offspring. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MAL-ASSIMILATION, INANITION, AND DECAY. 

Science has established that the source and develop- 
ment of organic life, vegetable and animal, depends 
upon the co-ordination of three forces mainly, viz., phys- 
ical, chemical, and vital. This complex relation should 
be clearly defined in all its bearings, in order to make 
our views comprehensible and acceptable. 

The subject is certainly of great importance to physi- 
cians, involving the great desideratum of life and its 
functions — disease and health. 

Firstly. What is vitality, and from whence does it arise ? 
These questions may bo answered by saying that vital 
force arises from a process of decomposition and molec- 
ular disintegration ; and this act is produced by atomic 
motion and molecular attraction. Those dynamic activ- 
ities form new compositions and new organizations of 
animal or vegetable matter. During this dynamical 
transition and separation of atoms, an attraction of mo- 
lecular particles is set up from an inherent static force, 
existing in an undeveloped condition within the matter 
itself, self-acting and with energy of its own. 
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Molecular force has a different origm from chemical 
I'orce: it arises from u changing process of organized 
matter, which sets in motion the i^toms that were in -a 
state of cohesion. A molecular attraction takes place 
by affinity, and a new activity goes on and develops new 
forms; and therefore a new force springs up together 
with the energy of the molecular attraction and atomic 
motion. This is the vitul force. As it increases with 
physical action, it also takes a superlative part in organ- 
izing matter into animal tissties. 

Can we suppose that this force is independent or pre- 
existing? I answer in the affirmative. If wo admit a 
static force, we must then admit that this form and 
power exist in the organic matter, and it only needs 
the momentum or energy to bring it out; such as heat, 
moistire, motion, electricity, etc. This force appears 
■with the birthofanewcombination. From the commotion 
of atomic disintegration, motion and heat are two nat- 
ural results; and molecular attraction forms now com- 
pounds of organized matter. The process of decompo- 
sition, then, is unmistakably a physical law in order to 
form new compositions. It therefore changes the 
physical into chemical, the chemical into organic mat- 
ter, and the organic into a higher condition, or vital 
force. All these changes have a perfect unity of pro- 
gressive or retrogressive action. The first rising higher 
and higher, the latter (retrogression) descending to a 
lower condition, and through this process of molecular 
disintegration, new organizations, new formations, and 
a new life are reached. And rational reasoning denon- 
■tratea beyond question that action and re-action have 
- H correlation of forces, so as to arrive at a perfect uni- 
formity of development. There is a vegetable vital 
force, and an animal vital force: the former continuous 
*nd unchanging, the latter constantly forming and de- 
Icaying. 
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Vegetative life has only the function of growth ; ani- 
mal life has growth, force, and repair. It is therefore 
conclusive that force is inherent in organic matter, wait- 
ing only the necessary energy. This energy may pro- 
ceed from various sources, viz., physical, chemical, and 
vital, in both vegetable and animal life ; hence it is evi- 
dent that life springs from three forces — chemical, phys- 
ical, and vital. From physical commotion there are 
new organic compounds formed, i. e., oxidations, carbon- 
iferous, sulphurous, or volcanic emotions, and nitrogen- 
ous. These elementary forces go on forming new com- 
pounds called minerals, or alkaloid earths; and again, 
when these compounds become disintegrated, a chemi- 
cal force arises, and this atomic metamorphosis sets in 
motion a molecular affinity in favor of this or that ele- 
ment which may happen to predominate, i.e., oxygen, 
carbon, or nitrogen. Thus we perceive that new for- 
mations are constantly produced by atomic and molecu- 
lar activity. If we proceed a little further, under the 
influence of heat, light, and electricity, the mineral 
atomic cohesion of any substance must separate and come 
asunder; and from this physical activity new results 
take place, and a gas or a cell is formed* And once 
more, this cell is joined by affinity to other elementary 
substances ; hence a nascent combination forms a pro- 
toplasma, a new birth, a new life, viz., a vital vegetable 
cell is formed. One step further: with a few more 
elements, i. e., sulphur, phosphorus, and nitrogen, from 
the same source or matter arises the vital animal cell. 
The vegetable substances are animalized by physiologi- 
cal process, and changed into animal matter and tissues. 
Through a combination of forces a proteine compound 
results, and the pabulum vitae is established. There- 
fore, vegetable matter must change by decomposition 
and disintegration, to give birth to a gas (nitrogen) 
rising from this process of fermentation. 
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The heat, the atomic motion, disintegration, molecular ' 
attraction and affinity, all combined, a vital force arises 
and new formations are developed, the iinal accomplish- 
ment of which \% an animal cell. 

I These preHminary steps will appear tedious, but I 
without them I am afraid our subject would be indeed I 
incomplete. I am sure that these few pages upon gen- 
eral laws will strengthen our mode of proceeding to I 
physical and vital diseases. And just at this point of 1 
the subject we must acknowledge and adopt the great 1 
physiological truth from the beginning, viz., that vital I 
force is the life-giving power to all our organs, whether \ 
simple or complex. 

Nutrition and inanition are two contrary processes. 1 
The former is re-organizing ; tho latter, the process of j 
retrogression and decay. The first is a physiological [ 
law; the second, a pathological phenomenon j and yet 
the process of decay is a condition to animal metamor- 
phosis and life. The process and law of reproduction, 
would not be required if there were no waste, unless we [ 

_ Were simply vegetative objects; and with that supposi- 
tion, we could retain neither our nature nor identity. 
Bat as organic life is constituted, an equilibrium between I 
organization and decay is a physical prerogative. If | 
waste in the animal economy should stop, plethors 
would arise; but if nutrition should cease, waste would 
reduce the organism to a condition of retrogression and 
dissolution. 

Unquestionably these great principles of life and de- i 
cay are constantly and nninterrupfedly going on, for I 
they accomplish the great object of uniformity of action | 
and re-action. 

The subject is undeniably very interesting, inasmuch i 
as it divulges the great and wonderful paths leading to 
life and vitality — from life to death, and from death to 

I life, from the mere elementary principles of inorganic 
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matter rising to the highest summit of creation — to an 
organized body ; and more, and higher still, the crown- 
ing touch of our Creator, i.e., to a sentient being. 
Whereas when this great uniformity of animal organ- 
ization ceases, it descends at once to mere matter, and 
loses energy and- force; and from an organized condition 
it descends step by step to its primordial state. 

Nothing is lost ! Only the great physical combination 
of force and activity has ceased, and the elements sepa- 
rated into diflferent gaseous forms. Existence as a sen- 
tient being is no more, because the receptacles of the 
inflowing spiritual life, which is a constant gift from its 
Author and Source, have separated into other forms. 
Notwithstanding this process of transmutation, the ele- 
mentary principles still remain, and return to their 
original source. But this question would be pertinent: 
i. e.. What becomes of the energy of the nascent force? 
As a force is intangible and immaterial, it returns whence 
it came, to that Infinite which no human eye or knowl- 
edge can ever fathom. 

We have then reached the last phase of our subject. 
Our inquiries can go no further, purporting to disclose 
the spiritual part of our nature. It is proper we should 
take another direction, more in keeping with our knowl- 
edge, and let what is not in our province remain where 
it belongs. It is indeed a ludicrous sight, that of seeing 
the vain folly and attempts to reach what is and will ever 
be a secret, or an impossibility for man to discover, as 
long as he has a mere human nature. 

Our inquiries have brought us to the problem of cor- 
relation of forces as indispensable to a perfect organiza- 
tion. And from this grand ensemble, the beautiful 
harmony of life arises and exists. It is obvious that 
the principles of life are now better understood ; and 
we physicians particularly require this great knowledge 
to enter in the arena of medical and physical science ; 
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and at the same time to form proper conceptions of the 
etiology of tliseased in general. 

Hypotheses and theories rich in scientific style can 
easily be produced, but 1 doubt whether tliat would be 
the right way to souud and practical principles — priu- 
ciples that could be used for the benefit of mankind. 

The study of diseases must be based upon rational 
deduction from the knowledge of the human organism, 
and of its peculiar laws, which guide it in health, so aa 
to come to a proper understanding of the various patho- 
logical complications that occur from time to time, thus 
changing its physiological functions. 

The cases of vitiated blood, nervous and organic 
diseases, sthenic and asthenic, strumous and lymphatic, 
physical and functional, mechanical and dynamic, zymotic 
and contagious, infectious and malarious — these and 
many others, divided and subdivided by a nomenclature 
comprehensible only to the physician, they are even to 
him ofteu perplexities of the moat intricate nature. 
Are these changes from health to disease more changes 
in the vitality alone of the economy? No; diseases 
generally are the results of disordered physiological 
laws and functions; but aa long as the vital force is 
not seriously attacked, the recuperative power stands 
i^ainat the invasion of morbid influences, and with won- 
derful activity reproduces strength, and repairs waste, 
wherever it is needed. The wounds are quickly filled 
with healthy granulations, and changed from organized 
matter into living tissues. Is, then, all this done by 
vital force alone ? Decidedly not : it is the result of all 
the forces together, which go to form physical organiza- 
tion. These are indeed the primitive and co-ordinal 
principles of life ; and should any interference, no mat- 
ter how slight in degree, with any of them take place, 
the most serious consequences may be looked for. And 
moreover, should the vital force be a£fected and lessened 
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in degree, or perverted, the tissues would be lifeless, 
perverted, or disintegrated; and abnormal formations 
often thus arise. 

In curable diseases vitality stands firm against the 
enemy, although even that may apparently diminish ; 
but it reacts upon the other forces, and the recupera- 
tive power slowly re-establishes the disarranged equili- 
brium. Unquestionably, during any physical disturbance 
from its normal condition, the entire organism sufiers 
more or less, but the stronger the vitality, the stronger 
is the reorganizing force, and dissolution is prevented. 

And again, returning to the great pabulum vitae, as 
the principle by which alone existence can be sus- 
tained, therefore, on this point, we must extend our 
inquiries, and enter at the same time on the arena of 
physical diseases, and review them one by one, with all 
their myriads of symptoms in connection with mal- 
assimilation and inanition, as well as the process of na- 
ture's resistance to all morbid invasions and phenomena. 

Let us select the lymphatic system as the one more 
prone to temporary or permanent — superficial or con- 
stitutional — disarrangements, either from physical, or- 
ganic, or functional causes. 

From the different pathological complications in the 
nature of these kinds of diseases, the uniformity of the 
physical laws and organic functions are more or less 
disturbed from their normality of action, and thus 
complications from mal-nutrition, lymphatic atrophy, are 
produced* 

When the lymphatic system becomes involved in any 
physical or functional change, the histogenetic process 
becomes immediately affected, and the process of nutri- 
tion and tissue-making is relatively and proportionately 
diminished. 

This abnormity soon brings about waste, inanition, 
and adynsemia. And from these conditions, we are 
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I engaged to extricate the human economy, and replace 

I it on ita own equilibrium. It ia clear, therefore, that 

pour greatest effort, after understanding the functions 

and laws that are employed in the process of repair, is 

to assist, rationally aud agreeably to nature, the great 

work of vis-medicatrix natune, et vis-conservatrix naturcB, 

I The vis-conservative law we study in the first prin- 

loiple of organic life; the eecotid, or vis-medicairix, v/a 

\ must find in the proper treatment of diseases, and thus 

return organic functions to their normal condition and 

activity. 

Tiie causes and shades of diseases are so variable and 
numerous that they often escape the attention of the 
iBulferer, and defy frequently even the skillful physicianj 
I and thus diseases frequently remain in a state of latency, 
I undetected and uncured. Some are physical, some or- 
ganic and functional: somo are inherited, others ac- 
I quired. The causes are many, viz., atmospherical, diet, 
I occupation, inordinate mode of living, inheritance, and 
iglect. 

Whatever the cause is, there must be a corresponding 
loss of some of that indispensable harmony which is the 
only true characteristic of normal action. When the 
equilibrium of physical law is lost, there must be also a 

I loss of force ; hence, physical debility and general dis- 
turbance. 
There are two great elements which form the impor- 
tant process of physical force and equilibrium, i. e., the 
nitrogenous and albuminous substances derived from 
the proper articles of diet and converted bj^ assimilation 
into a proteine compound, whose constituents furnish 
the plastic elements of life. 
Theso nutrients are naturally allied with a variety of 
elements, i. e., carbon in the nature of amyloids, sugar, 
and cellulose; having dextrine as the diastase, or the 
separating element of the different substances existing 
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in the starch ; and these are again classified by the 
physiologists as respiratory or calorifacient substances, 
partially histogenetic, but non-nitrogenous. So that 
starch and albumen are the elements of tissue-making : 
nitrogenous and saline materials are those of blood 
making. 

By the process of molecular and invisible energy we 
have molecular motion ; and hence caloric or absorbed 
heat. And part of the energy of absorbed heat is spent 
in pulling asunder the molecules of the body from the 
attractive force which binds them together; and from 
this physical and chemical metamorphosis we obtain 
alcohol by fermentation : C O2 ; and by adding H Oa 
(water), i. e., one more atom of oxygen, ^ve get lower 
still, i. e., acetic acid. And so, conversely, we can raise 
vegetable matter, in the same way, into a higher organic 
material. So it is plainly demonstri'^ed that we can 
raise or lower organized matter by the addition of cer- 
tain organic constituents and elementary influences. 
Apparently, then, the functions of absorption, secretion, 
and excretion depend upon several factors, i. e., molec- 
ular motion, absorbed heat, evolution, and force. These 
chemico-physical forces bring about physiologico-vital 
function and nutrition. 

The chyme and chyle are prepared by gastro-enteric 
juices. These functions are partially chemical and 
physiological ; they assimilate matter to be organized 
into animal tissues. The process of injestion and ejes- 
tion takes place under the influence of two organic forces, 
centripetal and centrifugal, together with the influence 
of affinity, i. e., endosmosis and exosraosis. This whole 
physical function means nutrition and repair. 

The lymphatic system bears a jxreat influence upon 
the process of histof]:ene8is, while nitroji^enous substances 
are changed into blood. The lymph becomes denser 
and more viscid as it progresses towards animalization ; 
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HiiJ finally it forms into a glandular apparatus tlirongh 
the whole economy. Tlie lacteala ara the colaboreWi* 
with the lymphatics in the metamorphosis of chyle ini 
hlood. Each has an elective power, 8ui generis; but for 
that I refer to physiology. Thus far wo have found 
that tbo vital force lies in all organized matter, eponta- 
neous and independent. And furthermore, the vital force 
pervades all functions, organic and physical ; and then 
fore it is possible that the majority of diseases proceeet' 
from some dynamical disorder, thus disarranging orgaa- 
ization. 

In consequence of this material disorder of functio 
the sympathetic system of nerves must, in more or li 
degree, suffer; hence the vaso-motor branches excite 
plethora, or the reverse (anaimia), through two opposite 
results, i. e., excitability or debility. Thus the pro- 
cesses of absorption and secretion are changed, and 
soon a pathological condition takes place. 

The ganglionic system controls organic functions, 
and influences the small ramifications called the vaso- 
motor, which are in reality a continuation of the nervous 
ganglia. This system has a superlative power over our 
feelings ; and causes, when excited, a blush or a palenesa 
during our emotional wensations, and these ramifications 
reach also the capillaries, the organs of digestion^ 
absorption, secretion, and all the internal organic func- 
tions. It does more: it reflects upon the organs of 
special sense, the brain, and organs of generation. The 
ganglia is the source from which they receive a supply of 
force. These ramifications, with millions of invisible 
subdivisions, play an important part in the process trf 
organization, and in the equilibrium and harmony of the 
human organism. 

The che mi co-physiological function of digestion and 
assimilation is often affected by its influence. 

It ia not surprising that this wonderful phenomenoa 
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of physical arrangement is often disordered from vari- 
ous and innumerable causes, i. e., objective or subject- 
ive, structural or functional, inherited or acquired. 
The influence of a simple eruptive disease may make a 
patient almost frantic with discomfort. When the skin 
with its glandular apparatus, its capillary convolutions, 
its pigment, the spongy porosity of sudorific glands, 
and the groups of papillae and its neurolemma are in an 
abnormal condition, obviously the reflex action must 
carry with it a mischievous influence upon the whole 
economy, as well as upon the hepatic organ. 

The liver being one of the principal organs involved 
in the nutritive process, sharing greatly in the organic 
metamorphosis of the animal system, and having the 
purification of the venous blood, extracting bile, sugar, 
and fats, as calorifacients, and its relation to the chylo- 
poetic viscera, therefore the organ must naturally be 
prone to abnormal deviations from health in a large 
degree. 

In biliary troubles, either in retention or suppression, 
the process of chylification must be impaired : its hydro- 
carbo fluid (bile) is a physical necessity to the paristal- 
tic movement of the muscular fibers of the intestines. 
It does more: it prevents both fermentation of the ex- 
crementitious matter and abdominal flatulence. When 
this carboniferous element is not present, or is not ex- 
creted, carbonic acid, or sulphuretted hydrogen gas, are 
sure to be formed in the intestinal canal, showing the 
beginning of decomposition of the egesta, which, if not 
corrected, may produce unpleasant complications. The 
bile renders faecal matter of natural consistency and 
easily evacuated. But when this hepatic fluid does not 
pass into the bowels, the faecal matter becomes hard, 
lumpy, and of a clay color, showinpj imperfect digestion; 
the color often changes to different shades — black, 
green, brown, etc. 
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The" quality of the food used is indicated by the smell 
of tli« ficcal matter. Tlio nitrogenous food produces an 
(immomacal sulpliuretled felidodor; tlie vegetable food, 
when undigested, is indicated by an odorleea carbonic acid 
gaa. When tlie bile ia retained iu tbo blood (retention), 
then the danger is of biliary toximia (Icterus^ 

Beaidea the objective inllueucos causing hepatic com- 
plications and disorders, the dietetics have an imme- 
diate relation to hepatic disoaaea. Excessive nutritioQ 
and alcohol produce f itty degeneration and hypertrophy 
of the organ. I believe an excessive amount of amyloid 
and glucose article.i of diet to be factors of amyloid 
degeneration of the liver, glucosuria, and fatty dis- 
integration. Albuminuria often proceeds from mal- 
assimilation of albuminous food. 

Organic diseaaes of the liver are dangerona, because 
the whole process of nutrition i.-i by them affected, and 
therefore often incurable. 

Malarious diseases, or excessive heat, frequently pro- 
duce hepatic diaeaaea, lilce atrophy and Iiypertrophy, 
from which structural change:^, other diseases, i. e., 
heart, lungs, kidueya, and portal circulation, are likely 
to occur. 

In view of this endleaa chain of physico-vital relations, 
certain pathological conditions are transferred from one 
organ to another by sympathetic and anatomical rela- 
tion, thus creating functional and structural changes, 
and destroying the harmony of physiological action. 

The influence of gastric digestion, and the process of 
chylification — the organic functions of the liver — are 
two great aonrcea of good or evil. 

The hepatic organ la also exposed to other influences 
from various sources, viz., nervous irritability and de- 
bility — hyperesthesia and asthenia — and even from 
an'femia. These are all included in the happy expres- 
sion of adyncemia. The contrary of these asthenic 
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conditions are, phlogosis, engorgements, stasis, acute 
and subacute biliary disorders, etc.; and these again 
may reflex back, as they frequently do, in a great meas- 
ure upon the process of digestion and assimilation. 
In such instances the cause and effect are reversed. 

Facts favor the inference that grief, anxiety, dissipa- 
tion, and meteorological influences, lower the vital and 
physical forces; and that all devitalizing tendencies are 
influential in producing hepatic diseases. 

In taking a coup-cTceil of the renal diseases, where the 
nitrogenous constituents pass out — the urea, lithic acid, 
and phosphates, sodium lithates and bile — this physical 
and organic metamorphosis, if in any degree it should 
be interfered with in its physiological functions, the 
effete matters would be retained and carried in the 
circulation; and, indeed, when such is the case, the 
consequences are serious. It is a well-known fact, 
that many cases of Briglit's disease of the kidneys pro- 
ceed from mal-assimilation. 

And many renal diseases are the sequel of nervous 
disarrangements, hygienic neglect, dissipation, sup- 
pressed perspiration, checked eruptive diseases like 
scarlatina, measles, eczema, diphtheria, etc. ; also, malari- 
ous diseases and those of a proteinaceous nature. 

The old adage is as true to-day as it ever was — Chi 
va piano va sano, chi va sano va hntano — Moderate and 
regular habits are conducive to health, while indul- 
gences, dissipations, exposures, etc., are the factors of 
diseasQ. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PROFESSORS TROUSSEAU ASP PEDOUX'S ANALYSIS 

CRITICISM OF THE HOMEOPATHIC MATERIA MEDICA \ 
ASD THEBAPGUTICS. 

These truly ijouscientious writers liave thought proper I 
to review the differoDt echoola or eystems of medj- ' 
cine, from the time of Hippocrates to the present day. 
They have criticised the French, Geriniiu, English, and 'I 
Italian schools, with diacrotion and justice. The views I 
of Doctors Broussaiii, Pinel, Brettaneuu, Hunter, Brown, I 
Basori, and Hahnemann, are fairly discussed. Theyl 
have declared themselves ciitliolic in spirit and eclectiof 
in practice ; that is to say, they believe there are many 
important and useful principles in nil the schools ofl 
medicine. They saw the difficulty, however, of adopt*"! 
ing such a mixture of contradictory theories without ruo-J 
ning the risk of perplexity and failure; and so they* 
contented themselves with praising what they consid-£ 
ered right and true, and disapproving what they thoughtl 
lacked practicid support; hut yet they suggested or pnti 
forward nothing of their own. It is easy to criticise 1 
and pull down what others have built with great labor 1 
and difficulty, and quite another thing to raise 
and solid structure of your own. These gentlemen have 
shown one thing, however, and that is, that the various i 
schools belonging to the " rational " or Allopathic Bya- j 
tern of therapeutics, differ from each other as much i 
they dn from homeopathy; and for this reason I confine 
myself to the criticism they have made upon Habne- i 
mann's theory of Similia aimilUma curantwr. 
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They say: " Homeopathy, considered as the general 
idea upon which this science is based, does not certainly 
deserve the ridiculous therapeutic distinction which ho- 
meopathic physicians have imagined that it possessed. 
When Hahnemann found the therapeutic principle of 
stmilia, upon which he stated his argument, he only 
demonstrated /octo which were the resvUs (^experiments 
of some of the most eminent physicians of his time. 
According to Hahnemann/' say the Professors, " each 
medical agent must possess a particular morbid action 
upon the system ; but any drug not possessing distinct 
pathological properties is not considered a medical 
agent deserving of our attention. Such propositions 
are trtte, but were expressed and demonstrated by 
others before Hahnemann; and they are worthy of 
scientific examination, being useful to the science of 
medicine. The morbid action of medicines can only be 
recognized by the application of them upon an individ- 
ual in a perfect state of health." This is so eminently 
true that Empiricism and Rationalism are both precipi- 
tated into a labyrinth of obscurity at the appearance of 
these facts. Artificial diseases, produced by medical 
agents upon a healthy system, are recognized and care- 
fully classified by their peculiar objective and subject- 
ive s}inptoms, lesions, and sympathetic complications, 
which each and every agent is capable of producing 
upon the animal economy. And when Pedoux said 
that we "have no orders of symptoms, and no unity," 
he has shown that he little understood Homeopathy 
proper. 

Again they say : " The science of the physician is 
reduced to purely experimental knowledge, namely, that 
of the true symptoms of a certain natural disease, and 
those belonging to a medical agent." Homeopathy, 
however, does not reject the study of microscopical 
pathology, and its pathognomonic lesions produced b'^j 
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Uiitural diBoases. On the contrary, it incnlcatef 
the houieopatliiu pliyaicmu tiie ueccflBity that medical 
agents slioulii uut ouly give ua tlio tuporficiiil sjinptoma 
like those of a diaBUSo, but also Bimilar pathological, 
functional, and organic loaions.as well. This knowledge 
can only be expected to bo acquired from toxicology, 
accidental poisoning, or from experimenta made upOQ J 
animals. 

Tiieso learned gentlemen state the following factsij 
" When virus ia introduced into the system, and finda4 
there homogeneous substances, it multiplies to the 
finitesimal, and infecta and assimilates all substancea)] 
with which it comes in contact. It goes so far that] 
even a single atom of virua is apt to produce iiimSi 
disease, such as vaccine matter, syphilitic jtoison, mias- 1 
matic effluvia, cholera, yellow fovcr, aud, in sliort, all | 
contagious diseases." 

CHBM1C0-PHYS10L0I3ICAL ANALYSIS. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms present lis witl 
numberless forms, different from each other in aspect 
construction, and fuuction; but the origin of all is the j 
same. All organic bodies differ from the inorganic, or I 
mineral, in the various compositions of their compo* ] 
nents, their structure, their proneness to become isomeric 1 
cal, and the great tendency they have to become united 1 
in, or change rautuiUy their preference for, one another, C 

The opinion of chemists is very much divided in re*l 
gard to the vital forces which take part in the formatioq^J 
of organic bodies. Liebig compared the vital force tal 
a dynamic power, which has an influence on the organio-l 
forces, like caloric. It ia known that, with heat, thejrJ 
increase or diminish the changing affinities of organic.! 
bodies: therefore they can produce combination, ora 
decomposition, which would not have taken place had | 
it not been for a change of temperature. Liebig also I 
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affirms that the normal existence of organic bodies, of 
whatever being, are, as it were, in the midst of two 
contrary forces — the organic and the force of affinity. 
These two vital forces exist in equal parts and strength, 
and thus maintain the physical equilibrium of either 
the animal or vegetable kingdom. But when such 
equilibrium is disturbed by a prevailing influence of 
either force, life becomes more or less deranged, as this 
or that influence is prominent. The return of health 
and vitality is the harbinger of the re-established equi- 
librium of the two forces. Professor Liebig's experi- 
ments prove that the current of a liquid is not produced 
by its want of density, nor by its viscidity, nor by its 
endowments with the greatest force of ascent in the 
tubes. But the current is generally determined by the 
liquid which has the greatest affinity with the inter- 
posed substance [this establishes the correctness of the 
law of endosmosis] and " by the greatest rapidity of im- 
bibition." — Professor Mateucci, 

A vesicle containing one liquid being placed within 
another liquid of a different nature, may so act on the 
one by which it is surrounded as to exchange its own 
contents for a like quantity of the fluid with which it may 
be in contact. This explains the law of circulation 
and nutrition. (See " Physiology.") 

" Chemists have tried," says Selmi, in his valuable 
work on Organic Chemistry, " w ith ingenious and arti- 
ficial instruments to make mineral matter organic, in the 
hope of bringing out livin(j beings^ and with the aim of 
producing atoms, that may be, in either effects or na- 
ture, like those atoms which are part of the organic 
tissue. Their labor, so far, has been very little rewarded. 
Chemists have converted cyanogen, ammonium, and 
carbonate of hydrogen into urea, which is found abun- 
dantly in the urine, thus uniting purely inorganic sub- 
stances with means strictly cJvemicalJ^ 
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Any one who has the least knowledge of oi 
cliemistry will soon Bce tlmt the gains from such chemi- 
cal experiments liave been Binail. But Professor Selmi 
says: "It is to bo iioped that they would have better 
BUecesa in their experiments and resulta, if thoy ahuulil 
undertake a research into the combination of the car- 
bonated and nitrogenized substances with metuUotds." 
As carbon and nitrogen are the root of nil organic com- 
positions, it is but reasonable to suppose that in both, 
and particularly in the first, there would exist thu 
power of imparting an organic force into all the molec- 
ular groups . 

"Artificial morbid affections are to be placed in the 
same list with natural diseases, and they do not differ 
from each otiier. All natunil diseases can be more or 
less imitated by morbid properiiea of mediccd fujeids, as 
Bome of these produce, approximately, symptoms of 
scarlatina; others, t hone of apoplexy; others, tlioae of 
syphilis; others, those of roseola; and otlters, those of 
dysentery. A disease produced by a medical agent pos- 
sesses the powar of destroying tlie natural disease with 
which it is mo-^t similar. Such medical theory would 
substitute an artificial disease for a natural one, but the 
artificial disesise is only of short duration, and not ma- 
lignant — on the co]itrary, perfectly harmiass, diaappe:tr- 
ing immediately after a certain effect is produced. We 
must acknowledge, therefore, th;it phlegraasisa, or inflam- 
mations, are cured by the application of irritants, which 
produce another local inflammation, thus substituting 
the primitive phlegmasiEe; but if it is so with local in- 
flammation, it is nevertheless not so in general inflamma- 
tion. But Hahnemann, fascinated by one troth, very 
soon exaggerated the importance of his discovery." 
— Trousseau and Pedoux. 

In my opinion this is a perfect contradiction, without 
a satisfactory reason ; when acknowledging that a natu- 
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ral disease can be imitated and destroyed by an artificial 
one. 

The learned Professors again say : " After knowing 
the course and intensity of an inflammation, if it were 
possible to put in contact with the inflamed tissues an 
irritating medicine, which would substitute the existing 
irritations, a great therapeutic result would certainly 
have been obtained." 

Such a result is seen in the treatment of conjunctivitis 
with nitrate of silver, mercurial ointment, or alumina, 
which are irritating substances. These medical agents 
are used daily by the Allopathic physicians. They con- 
tinue : ** This fact once established, we must study the 
laws of the theory. It is clear, for example, that sub- 
stances which destroy organic tissues with their chemical 
or physical action — like lime, mercury, nitric acid, ar- 
senic, cuprum, lead, and many others — succeed admirably 
in restoring those tissues, when in a morbid condition, 
to a healthy state." 

Doctor Pinel, although not a Homeopathic physician, 
merely because he lived before Hahnemann, seems to 
have felt the necessity of treating diseases symptomat- 
ically, without following the erroneous theory of Brous- 
sais and Rasori. Symptomology does not mean treating 
every symptom separately in all cases, as we have 
groups of symptoms ; and from groups we form classes. 
We have groups of miasmatic symptoms, and some for 
specific diseases; and these groups are divided into 
classes according to the peculiarity of the miasm, the 
organic and functional complications, or specific disease. 
We have also medical agents which produce sthenic 
and asthenic inflammations, organic and functional de- 
rangements, etc. These groups are divided into various 
classes. When Professor Trousseau attempts to demon- 
strate the fundamental errors of Homeopathy, he must do 
so on some other ground than by his puerile demonstra- 
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tion that a medicine can produce certain pathological con- 
ditions in one organ only, and at the same time admitting 
that diseases like dysentery, roseola, scarlatimi, Byphiliu, 
etc., can be artificially produced by medical agents. 

II' our learned professor admit!* the above as possiblSf. 
lie must undoubtedly admit that a great variety of I 
pathological phenomena c;in be produced by each andi 
every modical agent, varying, of course, in intensity, is. I 
lesion, in specific affinity for certain organs and com- 
plications. This is all that Homeopathy claims ; and it 
has been so declared by all hur followers, whose state- J 
ments are based on practical facts. 

And, I am sure, that all unprejudiced and honest J 
inquirers will find the assertion to bo true. We ask \ 
nothing more tban that such men as Trousseau, with I 
his candor and his love of science, shall analyae the ' 
claims of tlie system of Similia. 

Every worli on Homeopathy, and every Homeopathic | 
practitioner, is peculiarly solicitous to demonstrate, on I 
clinical grounds, the efficiency of the law of similarity i 
in the treatment of all diseases, excepting raechanioal i 
and toxicological, in which mechanical, surgical, and ' 
chemical means have to be employed. 

And in con3ider,ttion of the honest opinion of Trous- J 
Beau upon our system of cure, I have given my answer J 
in a plain, and, I hope, in a convincing manner. I have j 
based the whole work on clinical and analytical grounda, i 
to the best of ray ability. 

All the authorities I have searched, oF both schools, 
have strengthened my belief that the day is not far off j 
when the law of similarity will be regarded as the true f 
and only law of therapeutics. 

The many cures of the hospital and private clinical ; 
cases, often authenticated by honest Homeopathic phy- 
sicians, are unquestionable examples. All morbid infln- 
ences are as invisible as they are imponderable. 
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Again tbey say: "We do not deny the divisihiUty 
of matter, nor the possibility of its division; but how aro 
we to determine its division being effective?" I must 
answer, How aro we to determine tlie rotation of the 
earth? Yet the world move?. I will, however, give a 
more conclusivo answer: Wo must be logical, and ac- 
cept results as proofs of whit we cannot explain; but 
still, I think that we Homeopathists can ask our brethren 
to accept physiological and pathological results, wliich 
they have already been candid enough to admit and 
grant to Ilomeopathy. May I ask the learned pro- 
fessors how we are to determine the effective power of 
the luminous bodies of the sun? Merely, they would 
well answer, from their effects. How are we to de- 
termine the amount of morbid influence of miasma ? 
From its effects. The above argument ought to be 
sufficient to any unprejudiced mind, that we cannot 
determine rjsults and effacts merely by ponderability of 
matter. 

Doctors Trousseau and Pedoux also say: "We know 
that it is not the qucbntity of a morbid influence which 
determines tho nature of a disease, nor its intensity^ but 
the kind of poison which has produced the disease — 
just as it is not the quantity and the size of seed that 
determine its productiveness. So it is with a medical 
agent — not the quantity, but the kind." 

I believe that this is sufficient to decide the question 
of doses, for which the Homeopathic school has been so 
fearfully abused. And, lastly, they say: "All Homeo- 
pathic remedies have been tried experimentally upon 
individuals in a normal condition: the Homeopathic 
physicians have had the courage, patience, and perse- 
verance to prove the remedies upon themselves; and 
have, after minv experiments, succeeded in constituting 
the Materia Medica Pura from which they have derived 
much valuable information regarding the specific proper- 
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ties of medical agents, of which we in France are totally )l 
ignorant. Many therapeutic agents are only super-i i 
ficially known to ns, as also many diseases which appear ' 
under peculiar conditions. In these we are at a loss tO- 
know what therapeutic means to use." 

The prol'esBora advise that in typhus, typhoid, and I 
other miasmatic diseases, when there are present any " 
of the above peculiar conditions, the diseases should be 
treated symptomatically. We are indebted to Pro- , 
fassors Trousseau and Pedoux for their criticisms on \ 
Homeopathy. Hahnemann's doctrine has never been J 
better explained and represented. 

DISSOLVING ORGANIC MATTER. 

Solid or liquid substances, when they uuite without 
chemical composition with a liquid which takes the 
office of a vehicle or conveyance, do so in one 'of the 
following ways, namely, by dissolving, fluidifying, or 
swelling the organic substances which are used 
medical agents. It is as much a solution when the > 
substance is dissolved in the conveying liquid, in a , 
state of perfect molecular division, as it would be by 
becoming gaseous or ethereal. "The solution," says 
Professor Selmi, "is only the gasification of the atoms , 
in a certain space that has for vehicle a 'liquid, and | 
which ia completed by an absorption of oUoric." BIkiO' 
says: "The dissolved substance does not lose strength. . 
in dissolving, in its special quality, neither does it 
change in the least; and, moreover, it resembles what i 
we see in vaporizing bodies." 

The two substances — of which one is the dissolving \ 
agent, the other the dissolved substance — in mixing, 
become smaller in volume, or else they have the con- \ 
trary effect, and become much larger ; so much so thafe, 
the volume of the solution very seldom represents the j 
quantity, or real volume, of the matter dissolved. The 
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act of aggregation of the liquid and medical agent dis- 
places a certain quantity of heat equal to that which is 
absorbed by forming a solution. It is not unnatural 
that atoms subdivided in such minute particles, not 
only attract to themselves a part of the precipitating 
agents, but that they become sometimes so powerful as 
to dissolve a base from an acid, or a neutral salt into a 
sub-salt. This shows what power division and sub- 
division can add to organic matter. 

THE ACTION OP CONTACT. 

Chemists have observed that, in certain cases, two 
substances mixed with a liquid react upon each other 
in such a manner as to modify the effect of one sub- 
stance by the pressure of the other, without having 
this substance participate with its element in the 
modification of the first, and that it does not even 
show any chemical affinity. How do we explain the 
modification of the first substance? The modifying 
influence of the second substance upon the first is ac- 
complished by the action of touch, or contact. Berse- 
lius, who was the first to call attention to this subject, 
says: "Besides the forces of cohesion and affinity be- 
tween molecular matter, there also exists a third force, 
called catalectic, or catalysis; and from this peculiar 
force we can explain the action of touch or contact. 
Catalysis is a peculiar influence or force of a body 
which modifies other bodies by mere contact, without 
itself undergoing any change." This, in my opinion, is 
sufficient evidence that Dr. Algeidi was correct when 
he wrote a letter to Hahnemann, in which he said: "The 
combination of two medical agents has proved, beyond 
doubt, that their therapeutic action is increased without 
either altering or neutralizing the other, provided such 
agents are not incompatible." 

Another proof that Homeopathy is based upon t\\^ 
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moat pcientific laws of chemistry is tho following: 
atoms of nn active body become much more effBCtive i] 
tlieir itiBuciicfl through Iho velocity of thuir movemeuli; 
iind the force With which they move. In other v 
atoms gain more active strength by rapid motion than h 
the quantity of particles which such bodiea may contaitl 
Hero we huve another conclusive and nitioniil ex 
we produce co:igulation of a hundred thousand parts a 
warm milk in the space of half an hour, with oue pan 
only of caaeine, which would be less thiin one eixth e 
the active agent. It ia but reasonable that we sh) 
attribute that wonderful phen:>!nenon of coiguUtion t 
the vdociti/of the molecular movement of caaeine rathe! 
tlian to the quantity of iu;;redient3 therein, 
demonstrates, boyond doubt, how much rapid motion 
of molecular matter cin accomplish. Liquids, by t 
means of adherence, absorb and condense miiny etbere! 
fluids. The power of condensation is exhausted to s 
a degree as to become a wondarful phcnomanon. They 
come to the oonclusio:!, from the obsarvation of Pro- 
fessor Hisaenfratz, tint the volume of a solution does 
not represent the real volume of the dissolvin^^ agent, 
nor of the substance dissolved — having either diLitation 
or contraction. But it is to be suppose], according to 
the elementary laws, that caloric and motion wilt always 
dilate an ingredient which is undergoing the process of 
subdivision. 

■EFFECT OP FRICTION UPON MEDICAL AOGSTS. 

The first action of friction is to increisc the volume 
of organic bodies and produce heat, and thus disinte- 
grate solids. Solids and liquids both go through the 
process of vaporization when acted upon by heat. 
TJiere ia a great number of substances which become 
decomposed and useless, if exposed to heat and light 
It has been observed that light produces evaporization 
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of some organic bodies — for example, camphor; and it 
is well known that it discolors many substances contain- 
ing a coloring matter, by exciting the oxygen of the 
atmosphere to act upon them, or to become mixed with 
them, or else to neutralize the hydrogen contained by 
them. It is well known that oxygen sometimes becomes 
attached to the atoms, like a metal ; and in that case, 
such atoms become oxydized. At other times, oxygen 
takes off the carbon and the hydrogen; and it can do 
this without mixing itself with the substances which it 
has decarbonized and dis-hydrogenized. This shows the 
error of keeping medical agents in the light and heat. 
In Homeopathy, we have a rule that our medicines 
should be kept in a dark and cold room. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP ORGANIC MATTER. 

We can see, at the first view, that the developing 
force, par excellence, of the organic attitude of the princi- 
pal elements is hydrogen. Hydrogen produces volatil- 
ity of the organic compounds: the more hydrogen, the 
more development, and the more volatility. The quan- 
tity of water does not diminish the organization of the 
organic bodies. Water is a simple developing agent, 
and is neither an organizing nor disorganizing agent. 
The importance of water, in organic chemistry, is almost 
equal to that of carbon. Water— in dissolving, sub- 
dissolving, emulsionizing, and gathering all the organic 
bodies— favors the reactions, modifies the quality, and 
prepares them to accomplish the functions, to which 
the vital force stimulates them. Without water, we 
would have neither blood, lymph, nor many other in- 
gredients belonjring to both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Finally, there would be neither organiza- 
tion nor life. The subdivision of the elements in favor 
of organic atoms brings great changes, and these are 
produced by the formation of new substances contained 
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in the water. Thia coDfirms tho hypothesis that wat« 
ia a ileveloping agent, if not an organizing one. 

ELBCTBIC mEITABlUTr OP THE NERVES. 

1. Electricity ia the only irritant whitih can excite a 
one time aensation, and at another time coutractioi 
according to the direction in which it transveraea i 
nerve. 2. The electric current alone, in passing train 
versely acrona a nerve, produces no phenomena due t 
the excitability of the nerve. 3. The electric curreri 
has no effect on the nerves; that is, it neither caueeil 
contraction nor ecnaation, when its action on the r 
ia prolonged. 4. Tho electric oiirrent alone modifiM 
the excitability of a nerve, and even rapidly destroy? 

when the current circnhitea in a certain directioaj 
and can preserve nr an^miint the excitability, whe) 

ssing in the opposite direction, 5. Of all the irn 

tating agents, the electric current ia the only one whicl 

posseaaes the power of reviving the excitability of thi 

jrvea, for a time, when they have bfcome very muc| 

enfeebled in respect to other stimiilanta. 

ANALOGY BETWEEN ELECTRICITY AND NEBV0D8 FORCE. J 

These differences between the action which eles 
tricity exercises on tho nervea, and the action of othi 
irritants, evidently ahj.v that the first ia more eimpU 
than the last. Hence arises the analogy between tfc( 
nervous force and the electric current, which the earliet 
observers of galvanism faintly perceived. But ought v 
from this analogy, to conclude that the nervous force % 
merely an electric current? Let ua be cautious in a 
Burning such an inference — which is too often adopt* 
as one of the best demonstrated experimental truthi 
It was important to search for the presence of an ela^ 
trie current in the nerve of a living animal. The 
conscientious and best-established conclusion, ia this 
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In the present state of science, and with the means of 
experimenting we now possess, no sign of an electric 
current is found in the nerves of human beings or of 
the lower animals. What is the relation existing be- 
tween nervous force and electricity? There exists 
between electricity and nervous force an analogy, 
which, if it does not possess the aaine degree of evi- 
dence, is, however, of the same kind as those analogies 
which we know exist between caloric, light, and elec- 
tricity. The phenomena which we have observed in 
electrical fishes prove that a link of the same nature 
unites the nervous force and electricity. Electricitv 
is not nervous force; nor is nervous force or caloric 
electricity. There is a beautiful analogy of the two 
forces written by Professor Matcucci. The conclusion 
of this interesting argument, that "two forces may be 
alike, acting upon one another with advantage, and yet 
not the same" is a very important matter, and worthy 
of attentive study by all Homeopathic students. It is 
well to know it, and to know it scientifically. Professor 
Mateucci goes on to show how electricity can excite 
nervous force. The excitability of the nerves can also 
be awakened, and sensation of muscular movements 
determined, by other agents as well as by electricity ; 
for example, by heat, and by mechanical and chemical 
action. In all these actions we can only see various 
causes of molecular movement, etc. ; and we cannot say 
that chemical and mechanical force and caloric are 
either nervous force or electricity. But they are 
anahgaus in their actions and results. 

ON THE SECRETIONS. 

By secretions, we mean the different fluids which are 
formed in the organs at the expense of the blood. These 
fluids have different actions in the animal economy. 
Some are destined to certain functions, as the saliva, 
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pancreatic jmct 
perspiration, urine, milk, etc., because they could not 
remain in the economy without producing much de- 
rangement. The Becreted liquids have a variable com- j 
position. 8oine are, as it were, evaporated on the stil^ 
face of the raeinbraoea wbenco they come; such are tlu 
mucus, perspiration, and the serum. Otherti are thft] 
Baliva and the pancreatic juice: these latter i 
cumulated in particular ductn, which pour them oati 
when needed. Finally, eume others are immediateljr ;1 
placed, after being secreted, in particular reservoirs;; 
such aa the bile, the urine, and spermatic fluid. AU'.j 
these Becrotions are not formed by the secreting organs,, 
but by the blood itaelf. This proof allows that there is-l 
no such thing aa secreting membranes; but that they I 
only perform the mechanical function of eliminating,j 
such flaida from the blood; and these once thrown ont^ 
of the general circulation ure of no more use to thft.^ 
nutrition of the system, and are then received into th( 
membranea for other purposes. 

This idea is not agreed upon by all physiologiate(4 
They have taken out the kidneys of a dog, so as to pre^ •] 
vent the secretion of urine and the excretion through i^ 
the usual channel. jV'ter a few days the dog died, and / 
they found that the blood contained urea; but it Iiavv 
been impossible to ascertain such phenomena in a c 
of natural death, aa undoubtedly the kidneys constantly ] 
Beparate the urea from the blood. First, the separation 1 
of matter from the blood is performed by filtration ; ani} J 
second, by cell-action, etc. Secretion by filtration ifi| 
purely a physical act, which is closely demonstrated in J 
the case of the lachrymal glands. This mechanicals 
function is observed also in the serous, and particularly J 
in the synovial membranea, and bursce jnuixtsce. As long, I 
as the material secreted prc-exiata in the blood, it is] 
needless to refer secretions to any other principle thajl.J 
♦i the simple one of transudation and filtration. This 
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law is well defined in the Rtructure of the liver; that is 
to say, four different vessels are engaged in the liver — 
the portal vein, hepatic arteries, biliary duct, and he- 
patic veins. The first two are the afferent; the second 
two, the eflfereot. The portal vein brings the portal or 
venous blood. The arteries supply that organ with the 
necessary blood for nutrition, that is, with arterial blood. 
The ducts carry oflf the biliary secretions which have 
been separated from the blood. The hepatic veins take 
charge of the residue, and carry it back into the circula- 
tion and into the vena-cava. Similar processes take 
place throughout the glandular system. 

SECRETION OF THE SALIVARY GLANDS. 

There are, it is well known, three pairs of salivary 
glands; and although secreting similiar fluids, yet they 
are not the same. The parotid fluid differs from the 
maxillary in density; and is less alkaline, and contains 
less lime. It is so viscid and glutinous that it may be 
drawn into threads; but the sublingual is much like the 
parotid fluid. Besides the special juices, the mucous 
membranes pour forth a liquid of a thick, tenacious 
character, which is alkaline in its reaction. The mucus 
of the buccal mixed with the submaxillary secretions, 
accomplishes a transudation of starch into sugar with 
facility, which it will not do when mixed with the par- 
otid fluid. The saliva of the mouth is a compound of 
the secretions of the various salivary glands. The pre- 
ponderating ingredients in the composition of the saliva 
are sulphates, chloride of sodium, and potassium. The 
diflFerence between the saliva of man and that of herb- 
ivorous animals is only that the salivary-calculus of man 
contains a greater quantity of phosphates. 

ON CHYME. 

Chyme is the result of digested food. In consistency, 
color, and chemical re-action, chyme 'V«lT\^^ V\\\v >Jcife \jar 
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ture of food, in ita chemical constitution and its quuntitjJ 
but under ordinary circumatauces presents an acid rffl 
action, for it is to be remembered that the diurnal sup-" 
ply of hydro-chloric acid is about one-fii'th of an ounce; 
Pepsin is a very important agent in the accompliahmentJ 
of digestion. The following is an example : hydrochlorid 
acid has been kept in contact with albumen, without an^ 
perceptible action, at an ordinary temperature; but i 
the same acid, at the same degree of temperature, I 
joined with an addition of pepsin, a solution takes plac 
with rapidity. This is sufficient to explain the inflia 
ence of pepsin upon the digestion; th;it is to say, b]ri 
replacing beat. The acid alone cannot form a solution 
without an increase of temperature varying from 150 to 
200 degrees. The lactic acid, by the aid of ] 
reducea the food to a uniform pulpy mass, calln 
chyme. Of all the acids, these alone are capable \ 
forming digestive fluids. 

GASTRIC JCICB. 

Gastric juice is secreted by .the internal coat of tttf 
stomach, and has the powor of dissolving the ingredi 
ents which enter into thtit organ and of changing then 
into chyle. Physiologists and chemists, after many e 
periments upon dogs, etc., have come to the conclasioi 
that the acidity of the juice is due to an acid identici 
with the lactic and ascetic acids. Dr. Prout has demoi 
strated that the free acid is hydrochloric acid. Thi 
acid of the gastric juice and the so<ia of the bile are d 
rived from common salt, which is present in the foo 
We find that there is a constant recurrent periodici 
of digestion from the mouth and the entire digestiv 
track. As to the particular usefulness of this juicjj 
upon the ingredients of nutrition, Professor Spallazs 
believes it to be the dissolving agent, without whi<^ 
no perfect digestion would take place, and no molet 
ular transformation of chyme into chyle could 
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accomplished. Thus we must regard the gastric juice 
as one of the great principles of digestion, and an in- 
dispensable substance in the formation of chyle from 
the milky emulsion of chyme. 

PANCREATIC JUICE. 

That fluid which is called pancreatic juice is secreted 
by the pancreas, and poured into the duodenum to- 
gether with the bile and gastric juice. The secretion 
of this gland is similar in composition to that of the 
salivary glands, and its structure is also similar to the 
salivary glands ; and hence it is usually regarded as one 
of the group. The juice itself is analogous to saliva, 
being viscid and alkaline in its reaction. Its specific 
gravity is 1.008. It acts upon starch even more ener- 
getically than saliva, transforming it into sugar and 
lactic acid ; and upon fats, by forming them into emul- 
sion, so that they Are readily absorbed. This has been 
proved by submitting fatty substances to the juice at 
the temperature of 100°. However, the action of the 
pancreatic juice seems to be limited to the upper half 
of the intestines. 

ENTERIC JUICE. 

This juice has received but very little attention from 
the medical profession in general ; and, in my opinion, 
it is one of the most complicated, as well as one of the 
most useful, in its character and function. It is secreted 
by Brunner's glands, the structure of which has a cer- 
tain analogy to the salivary group. These glands are 
found in the upper part of the small intestines : they 
are as small as a hemp-seed, and consist of globules 
with ducts communicating with a common outlet. Their 
secretion possesses a more energetic power in forming 
fatty emulsion when mixed with bile and pancreatic 
juice than the pancreatic juice alone. In the opinion 
of Dr. Schmidt, the intestinal juice, which they describe 
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aR beiug invariably alkaline, exerts as powerful an a 
OD flesh, albumen, iind other proteine bodies, as that 
which occurs in the stomach itself. The follicles of 
Lipberkiihnu are straiglit, narrow, cereal depressions of 
raucoua membrunes, found all over the intestinen. They 
are analogous in their structure to the mucous follicles 
of tlie stomach, which secrete pepsin; and it may ba 
presumed that they possess Bimilai* functions. Thl 
mouths open to the intestines, to which they i 
municate their influence. 

There is another very important class of glands, or 
pacheR. These are circular spots of a whitish color; 
and, -withmt any excretory ducts opening into the intear 
tinea, they secrete some kind of fluid necessary to th% 
intestinal digestion. By some it ia denied that thesiM 
bodies are in any way connected with intestinal digea^ ^ 
tion; but it is too absurd to suppose that these little 
glands have any other function than that of a fluid, 
which, like the mucus of the mouth, possesses some ii 
gredient necessary for the accomplishment of i 
gestion. 

SYNOVIAL FLUID. 

This fluid is furnished by a particular membra 
which forms the synovial capsules of the articulatioi 
and is secreted for the purpose of facilitating the ftS 
tion of articular surfaces. This fluid has been analyzi 
and found to be semi-transparent, greenish, viscid, t 
filamentous, like the white of an egg; greasy to tlij 
touch, and saline in taste. Left to itself it assumes-'j 
gelatinous consistency-. It becomes fluidified after c 
composing a fibrinous substance. The synovial fluid 
man contains a great quantity of albumen, animal matte 
alcohol, a fatty substance, some soda, chloride of sodiui 
and potassium, and phosphate and carbonate of limn 
The knowledge of the different ingredients composioj 
this fluid is of great importance to the physician, aa th^jl 
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have considerable influence upon the diseases of the 
articulation. 

LYMPH. 

The lymph is a serous fluid, very abundant in the 
human economy, and is the result of the process of de- 
composition of the blood ; or in other words, it is a sepa- 
rated constituent of the blood. It is found in the white 
corpuscles, or mixed with chyle in the thoracic duct. 

The lymph, like all the other fluids, is secreted by the 
capillaries; and, in its composition, is like the blood 
itself, except in the red cells — the fibrine, albumen, and 
saline constituents being apparently the same. The 
lymph collects all the albuminous matter thrown out by 
transudation from the blood, as unnecessary or innutri- 
tions ingredients. These albuminous ingredients, being 
allied to the lymph, form a glandular substance, which 
is called the lymphatics. This structure is the counter- 
part of the mesenteric or lacteal glands. These lymph- 
atics anastomose with each other, in various ways, so as 
to form plexuses and convolutions. The action of the 
lymph is to gather the albuminous substances thrown 
out by the blood-vessels, which otherwise would go to 
. waste. Receiving all these, they transmit them through 
their windings in the glands, and then submit them to 
the action of innumerable cells; and, as in the egg of a 
bird, albumen disappears and muscular tissue of a bird 
arises, so here the serous portion disappears and fibrine 
arises in its place. This is carried forward into the 
circulation, to repair the great waste of muscular 
tissue. The skin is abundantly supplied with these 
glands, or lymphatics. 

FLUIDS WHOSE REACTION IS ACID. 

The skin contains two kinds of glands: one for the 
removal of water, the other for the removal of oily sub- 
stances. Dr. Anselmino analyzed the vapors, or steam, 
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of the body, and foQnil the following features, nameljj 
tlie fluid itself is perfectly clear, und liua no smell; buj 
when analyzed it was found to be composed of wat« 
und carbonic acid. 

ANALYSIS OF PERSPIRATION. 
The Bkiu perroita water and saline and fatty 8i 
stances to escape from it in quantities whirh differ 
different parts of the Unman body. The experience 
Dr. Borzelius gives us the following substances as coi 
posing the human perspiration : water, acetic and lactii 
acids, chloride of sodium, potassium, pLosph 
oxide of iron. The acetic acid is the fluid which aci 
upon colored clothing. 

Whatever physical circumstances promote surfa 
evaporation correspondingly promote the action of tl 
skin. Moreover, this membrane acts similarly with ths] 
kidoeys; and this not only in regard to the water, but 
also in regard to the solid matter, a certain amount 
which is thrown off in the sp^ce of twenty-four hoara. 
Besides water secreted by the sudoriparous glands, car- 
bonic acid and nitrogen escape. Their proportion ia 
variable and seems to depend upon the nature of the 
food — carbonic acid increases with vegetable food, and 
nitrogen witli animal food. Professor Draper say 
believe that the sudoriparous glands are the counterpai 
of the malpighian bodies, and the sebiparona glands ai 
the counterpart of the uriniferoua tubes." Besides ei 
ercising the functions of exhalation and perspiration, 
they aldo exert a great absorbent action. Liquids, as 
well as gases, find entrance through the skin. If oxy- 
gen, carbonic acid, and nitrogen are put in contact with 
the skin, absorption rapidly ensues. 

MILK AND ITS COMPOSITIOK. 

The proportion of water which exists in milk is about 

nine-tenths of the whole amount. The function of the 
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water is to remove from the system substances which 
are not of a vaporous or gaseous form, and which cannot 
escape through the lungs and regulate the temperature 
by evaporation, and to impart fluidity to the blood. 
These are conditions as necessary to the infant as to the 
adult ; and it should be remembered that two-thirds of 
the weight of the body is water. 

The next most important ingredient of milk is caseine, 
which is the tissue-making, histogenetic, or nutritive 
element. It is to be converted into the muscular, gel- 
atinous, and other soft tissues of the infant. What is 
meant by protcine bodies is caseine, one of the group 
designated by Professor Draper as the neutral nitro- 
geilized bodies, of which albumen, fibrine, and globuline 
are the most prominent substances, and which form the 
so-called proteine bodies. Of the whole group, albumen 
is the most important element ; but it will be seen in 
physiology that the process of digestion converts the 
other substances into it. Caseine, albumen, and fibrine 
all present nearly the same constitution, but differ from 
each other in their physical properties. 

CONSTITUTION OF MILK. 

Goat's milk Caseine, 80 Sugar, 40 Butter, 40. 

Cow's mUk. ** 00 ** 38 ** 40. 

Woman's milk. .. . ** 83 " 86 " 39. 

This table shows how often the changing of milk 
interferes with the process of nutrition. Goat's milk, 
in my opinion, is the best substitute for human milk 
for children. 

INFLUENCE OF AGE ON THE COMPOSITION OF MILK. 

The variations in the composition of milk from its 
normal standard depend upon age and bodily health. 
Young females, from fifteen to twenty, yield a milk more 
rich in solids than that which is given at thirty-fix^ cyt 
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forty years. (See " Physiolgy.") This is a very import- 
ant subject to the physician, as he is often consulted by 
his patients as to his opinion in regard to milk most 
suitable for children who cannot nurse. The opinion of 
the physician, in this case, ought to be based upon his 
thorough knowledge of the composition of milk and its 
changes, 
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CHAPTER III. 

PREDISPOSING CAUSES TO MENTAL DISEASES. 

It is unquestionably accepted as a natural result that 
all great eflforts, either physical, organic, vital, or mental, 
are more or less destructive to organic structure and 
functions. Such efforts are always followed by reaction, 
loss of equilibrium, and harmony of action. Mental 
efforts are not exempt from the general law, which 
produces reaction, debility, irritability, spasmodic or 
tetanic disorders, or anaesthesia, partial and general 
paralysis; in consequence of which disorders of circu- 
lation and organic functions must unavoidably and 
frequently occur. 

On the contrary, if the organization, or any of the 
vital functions of the organic economy, should be inter- 
fered with, either by want of proper nutrition (ansemia), 
or hypernutrition (plethora), the reflex influences upon 
the encephalon are those of a pathological nature, thus 
disarranging the physical phenomenon of life and its 
modus operandi. 

Sleep brings rest and restores the organic economy 
to its normal condition. Labor means action and mo- 
tion, and if exhaustive, irritability, insomnia, and loss of 
appetite generally follows. 

The brain has various and complex duties to perform, 
viz. : sensation, creative-power, and volition, and supplies 
physical and vital forces, besides the general functions 
of thought, which must be controlled by the effort of the 
gr^at nerve centre. 

Mal-nutrition, continued wasting diseases, infegtvo\3L«»^ 
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malarious, zymotic, Bthenic, asthenic, and many othel 
diaeafies, may involve the nervous centre to such ( 
extent as to produce mental aberration, LallucinationsJ 
exhaustion, irritability, monomania, and finally ineanit^ 
These are proximate and predispoBing causes. 

The exciting causes may be ttius mentioned: Gri^ 
loss of property, loss of friends and relatives, frighta 
great excitement, blighted affections, poison, hijuriof 
dissipation, excess in venery, aniemia, and inanitiooj 
The remote and physical causes are inheritance, scrc 
fuia, renal diseases, epilepsy, chorea, retrocession • 
skin diseases, hepatic structural disease, etc. 

It is necessary that we should return to oar speciij 
subject of inquiry, i.e., mal-assimilation and inanitioi^ 
as amongst the factors of mental derangement. Nffi 
doubt that mal-nutrition is often a cause of deraugt 
mentof the organism; hence inanition, Lfematic changi 
and asthenia; these would soon produce a dissolution Q 
the organizing process of all the physical and vital fuu 
tions. And if we accept this as a true axiom, ' 
thus well accept the theory of anaemia of the brain. 

A want of proper general nutrition must exercised 
depressing influence upon neuro-plasty and mental force 
Starvation and plethora reach, though through oppi 
site causes, the same unavoidable end, i. e., mental dM 

When the mental functions are once incapacitates 
their normal, physical, and vital condition is seldom r 
covered. The brain has greater and more compla^ 
work to perform than any other organ, and has no ten 
porary substitute to act in it« place. Act it must, sitj 
or well, as the energies of all the physical and orgai 
functions depend upon it. 

Those who are more prone or predisposed to mentaH 
metamorphosis are literary and professional men gei^l 
erally; and ,jwst here, they miiy occupy our attentiotij 
principally, because they form a large number of o 
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daily patients, sufferiug from variou3 nervous aiTec- 
tions. 

Though their occupations necessarily differ or vary 
in character, those who perform the arduous mental 
labor of the world are the metaphysicians, mathema- 
ticians, engineers, philosophers, historians, physicians, 
lawyers, musicians, actors, statesmen, clergy, etc. 

This class of men, whoso mental energies and resources 
are put to the heaviest tasks, too often neglect their 
physical necessities, to a great and dangerous extent* 
In such cases, naturally, the vital force must suffer from 
such deleterious neglect and overwork, thus implanting 
diseases, organic or functional, on some parts of the 
nervous system. These abnormalities may fall upon 
the motory or sensory system, or the triple system of 
nerves, i. e., sympathetic, vaso-motor, and splanchic. 
Disintegration of the cells, embolism, thrombosis often 
occur. The world owes much and has received much 
and untold benefits from this class of men ; they have 
raised the human family above the drudgery of mere 
vegetative creatures ; they have ennobled us and keep 
us moving forward in the proper sphere which God has 
intended us to fill ; and they thus enable us to ascend 
to that higher plane of intelligence and culture which 
the Infinite has designed that we should reach. This 
great and glorious work must wear fearfully upon the 
great centre, the brain; and so the nervous forces, cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal, must, pari pcutsu, be renovated 
and constantly nourished with the proper elements of 
nutrition. 

Should it be surprising that the organs of repair are 
at times affected by these great mental efforts? It is 
obvious that the mental phenomenon would, in such 
cases, receive a doubly devitalizing and depressing in- 
fluence, i. e., one from an over-use of mental faculties, 
and another from a want of proper nutrition and repair. 
Inasmuch as all vital processes depetid \i^\x ^ ^\»Xft ^S. 
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perfect physical eqnilibrinm, it cartainly is very evidera 
thut tlio urgans of uliiueiitatioii must perform their do^ 
and be in a perfect phyeiological condition. 

Even were nutrition alone rendered feeble and i& 
Rufficiont, the whole economy (brain included)' moat Bul 
fer and finally become totally disabled. 

The morbid conditions that naturally result from 
either or both disorders, i. o., brain and digestive organs, 
or, vi(^-veT8a, digentivo organs and brain, are obviously 
unlimited, according to idiosyncrasies and diathesis. \ 
Some may suffer only from mero hyperaastheaia, hj-pa 
SBmia, etc., others from exLaastion and inanition. 

A large number of persons suffering principally from 
enfeebled digestion and imperfect chylification, consti- 
pation, and torpidity of tho liver, etc., are rendered 
incapable of severe constant mental occnpationa; these 
are often the products of tho sedentary lii'o of students. 
Likewise renal troubles may supervene; the skin and 
its functions often become altered and throw back ther J 
excrementitioua materials which ought to have beettfl 
eliminated. The secretioTis arS changed, and heuci 
the lymphatics become surcharged and engorged, am 
thus caco-plastic elements and neopbitea are formiM 
(hetero-plastic lymphoma or neuro-hetero-plastic). 
persons that pass their time in seclusion are necQt 
fiarily deprived of the needy and healthful exerciag 
— fresh air and motion — excluding those elements tbi 
are so important to perfect organic metamorphof 
without which, sooner or later, life becomes seriou^ 
affected. 

And, to make matters worse, these people have sappt^ 
mented artificial substances for natural and lifi 
elements, in the form of stimulants t as coffee, tea, liquet 
high condiments, and in this manner live on an artificis}! 
stimulus whose reaction is sure to take place in debili^l 
and exhaustion. Now, therefore, since wo have 8' 
the practical folly of substituting artificial agents. 
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must endeavor to correct these abases and supply a 
better and more rational proceeding. 

HYGIENE. 

Firstly. We must remove the patient from a seden- 
tary life, and give him exercise in the open air, plain, 
nourishing food, light, heat, electricity, and regular 
hours for eating and for rest, also salt-water baths, 
cheerful company and sufficient work to prevent another 
evil — the despondency that follows idleness. 

DIETETICS. 

Secondly. The dietetics must be prescribed according 
to the idiosyncrasies of the individual. If he is emaci- 
ated and anaBmic, he should have animal food and nitro- 
genous vegetables, containing those elements which 
the patient requires. The diet should be at times 
amylaceous, mixed with succulent substances. If he 
requires food for the nervous system, give him fish, 
^gSy '^i^ gs^ii^G} &nd poultry. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

Thirdly. The therapeutical agents must also be 
chosen according to the constitution and special re- 
quirementSi In these cases we find adynamia the 
superlative symptom and then a ncuro-phlogosis may 
be found in some organs, but generally there is anaemia 
accompanied by asthenia. Then our remedies must be 
of a vital nature, reorganizing and reinvigorating — 
ferrum phosph. et per oxidum, ferrum sulphuricum, 
ferrum iodidi, etc. And, again, our blood remedies are 
natrum and kali phosphoricum or sulphuricum, magnesia 
phosph., oxid. of manganum, natrum chloricum. 

In cases of nervous debility our remedies are phos- 
phorus, cinchona, quinia, zincum oxidum, nux vom., 
8trychia ignatia, pulsatilla bryonia, aotea racem., arnica 
monty etc. 
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And iu tliose cases wliere there are complications c 
the digestive orgrniiB, so rjiUed difficulty of the chylo- 
poietic viscera, podopliyllum, inercurius sol. or alkali- 
zatum, aloes, rhei et iiatrum, Kis^iengeu water, sulphur, 
arsenicum alb or alkulizatum (the liq. potassse arseuica-J 
lis), bismuth, and pepsine. These remedies must baa 
changed according to tlie many circumstances, i.e., age^.! 
sex, occupation, idiosyncrasies, and diathesis, but thejr J 
are sufHcieiit for all common purposes; and are in i 
measure the best remedies. 

The object is that of logically invigorating and snp-l 
plying the system with those elements needed, and, : 
the same tinle, disintegrating the carbonic acid througbl 
the lungs, skin, or excretions. 

In all complications we must make a Btrong distinct I 
tion between organic, sympathetic, and functional dii»-J 
eases. The differential diagnosis is of the utmost intrV 
portance, as it will be obvious to every practitioner thaC« 
objective and subjective eymptoms form the train offl 
diagnostic signs, which united give shade, and formtbel 
true type of the disease in question. Causes and struc- 1 
tural pathology are indispensable diagnostics, as evi* j 
dances of an undoubted nature concerning the true! 
physically morbid condition existing. 

For illustration, iu diseases of the liver one of twol 
disorders may be presented under very similar signsl 
and etiological condition, i. c., suppression and retentioilfl 
of bile. The former is an organic derangement; tlte-l 
latter is a functional one. The same is the case with] 
the kidneys; the evacuation of urine maybe impeded^,] 
ehould we therefore jump at the conclusion that we haVa I 
a mare case of retention, without any further inquiry? 

The evidences are in favor of the following concilia I 
sion: intellectual occupations favor diseases of thoi| 
nervous and digestive systems, from which those eiB 
ployed in mechanical labor are entirely exempt. IqI 
the former instance sedentary life prevents prope^V 
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oxidation and elimination of carbonic acid; while in 
the latter it favors oxidation, organization, and elimina- 
tions of the excrementitious material. Nutriment can- 
not well be assimilated and organized unless done 
through the physical and physiological functions of 
elementary and mechanical forces, i. e., motion, heat, 
air, light, and electricity. And undoubtedly the prc- 
teinaceous compound cannot become plastic matter 
when the above organizing physical principles are 
wanting. 

And besides these elementary principles of life, 
others equally as important are the elements of nutrition, 
which, notwithstanding their' possessing all the con- 
stituents required, the art of preparing them is surely 
of great import, for it develops their nutritive con- 
stituents, while otherwise it might destroy them so as 
to become useless as elements of alimentation and 
repair. 

Cooking is an art that may prove either salutary or 
injurious, and the health and happiness of millions of 
people depend to a great measure upon the knowledge 
of this accomplishment. 

It is a well-known fact that a great deal can be done 
by a good nurse and cook. The former is to know how 
to apply what the latter has studied how to prepare. 
A judicious diet may be often the means of restoration 
of the physical forces. The same nutriment cannot bo 
used always for even the same patient; it must accord 
with the nature of the disease and the requirements of 
the system. Even during the same sickness the diet 
must be constantly and intelligently varied. 

The various lights and shades of nervous affections 
change so frequently, and present themselves in so 
many various forms, that the most skillful of diagnosti- 
cians is often puzzled to recognize the old enemy in its 
new garb. 

Empiricism and mere routine practice should be 
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deprecated aa dangeroua and unworthy of the lionest.l 
aud scientific physician. Nothing is mure imperatively ' 
demanded than conscience and liunesty in the physic 
There are no forced boundaries, no lorbiddeu path in 
the acquirement of his knowledge and to his honest i 
convictions; no school or teaching should debar him 
from the privilege of inquiry and study of other theories J 
besideB his own. Knowledge has no line of demarca* J 
tion; it is a sea where the most experienced uavigatca; ) 
may always find something to learn. 

Surely, notwithstanding a perfect liberty of action 
and conviction, care shonld be taken that vagaries, 
mysticism, and follies should not misplace the well- 
known facta and rules adopted by sound-minded men, 
and tested with the crncible of experience and practice. 
The elements of nutrition, then, must be particularly . 
selected so as to accord with the principles of life and 1 
repair. 

When- oxidation and decomposition are impeded, or 
partially interfered with, the. process of combustion or I 
fermentation (heat, assimilation, and nutrition) heco 
difficult and inefficient. It is then necessary to measure n 
the physiological requirements of our patient. 

Knowing one's habit, diet, idiosyncrasies, and consti- 
tution, we would know, or shouhl know, what to pre- 
scribe and what to forbid. 

It is a general rule, that cases of nervous ailment ' 
require very light nourishing food; and at times very 
strong and in small quantities. 

Light food may be enumerated as folloWs: fish, eg 
nitrogenous and vegetable food, wine, cream, shell-fi 
broth, etc. 

Strong food — beef juice, soup of vegetable and shell* 
fish, roast beef, game, eggs with rum and sngar and ' 
water, ale with yolk of an egg, coffee and cream, cocoa- •] 
and well done OMtnienl. peas, beans, and h^ntils. 

The amylaceous, glucose, and succulent elements of 1 
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food would not supply the requirements of those 
diseases belonging to asthenia, inanition, or adynaemia. 

And it is proven that nitrogenous and carbonaceous 
are the most suitable nutriment for an exhausted or 
emaciated constitution. Changes are necessary, and 
oftentimes in favor of a starchy vegetable diet; but 
this comes in as a substitute for producing caloric and 
fat. Sago, rice, potatoes, turnips, corn meal, tomatoes, 
barley, tapioca and fruits — these must be cooked so as 
to destroy the elements of fermentation, breaking every 
cell and preventing the descending tendency of these 
vegetables into carbonic acid. 

Add coffee, tea, cocoa, wines, and we have all the 
substances that help nutrition and physical metamor- 
phosis. 

These beverages have been instituted for the purpose 
of nutrition, by preventing tissue waste. Nothing adds 
more to an intellectual worker than a cup of coffee 
and cream. It not only supplies a stimulus, but it does 
more: it supplies food by its nitrogenous constituents, 
and prevents a quick waste of vital force. 

Tea, on the contrary, proves to be a respiratory fluid ; 
increasing respiration by acting upon the vagi, and 
pneumogastric nerve, thus eliminating carbonic acid in 
greater quantity. Tea is a stimulant which possesses, 
in very small quantity, nitrogen (thein), and helps the 
system to burn out carboniferous materials in the form 
of carbonic acid. Therefore the indications of both 
remedies are, the former to increase nutrition, the latter 
to increase ejestion; one to support nature's debility, 
the other to enable her to eliminate the poisonous ac- 
cumulations (secretory ingredients) and perform that 
elimination. 

In conclusion, dietetic experiments have demonstrated 
that a smaller quantity of food is required when these 
fluids are taken than when they are not. In old and 
infirm people, where the desire for tea is so strong, the 
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waste and decay of the system is thus lessened by j 
use. Coffee would be still better. 

Professor Liebig says: "With addition tooxygena 
water, they can yield tourine, which is the nitn^enizt 
constituent of bile. In their complexity it vi vei 
probable that they act as a part of food to the excitin 
and vivifying of strong common soup, and that coSeii) 
and theobroraino are closely related in their compositioj 
to nervous elements, and therefore they are suited i 
the repair and renovation of the exhaastcd brain." 

And here we stumble into the great question of t 
pe ranee. 

Are spirituous liquors beverages and a phyRici 
necessity? As to their being beverages, in the uam 
acceptation of that term, they certainly are not; i 
are agents by which certain beneficial results can t 
produced when there is a physical necessity, i.e., in 
sickness. As elements of nutrition and oxidation, there 
are none superior when the animal economy is tardy in 
her functions of reorganization and repair. We are 
informed from experiments made by good authorities 
that plastic formation must go tiirough a certain grad- 
ual metamorphosis, and this is obtained by a process 
of fermentation, decomposition, and disintegration, so 
as to again become organized into a higher state of 
formation. Tliua starch, sugar, and dextrine, the 
constituents of vegetable matter, will by fermenta- 
tion become plastic formations, making the so-called 
protoplasma. 

And by a continuous process, with an addition of 
oxygen, alcohol is formed; or we may push the vegeta- 
ble disintegration of elements still further, into acetic 
acid, and from that into yeast or mold. Thus the vivi- 
fying principle of the vegetable matter is, par excel- 
lence, the diastase or malt, and so are albuminous 
constituents, which exist in more or less degree in all 
Die and starchy products, but which require heat 
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and moisture, together with molecular motion to bring 
about atomic force and organization. 

The ferment, then, is the result of a condition, the 
presence of the mold, the principle in which the force 
exists, the latent force of the yeast or mold. 

There is, therefore, the principle of life in the matter 
itself; and this is the true vital force. 

There is another question: Is, then, fermentation 
necessary to organization? Yes, to a certain extent. 
All vegetable nutriments contain a diastase or germin- 
ating principle that converts their starch into gum and 
sugar, and this is done through the developing process 
of heat and moisture, hence the result is fermentation. 

The scales of progression can be well traced, i. e., 
the change from the elementary or physical into the 
mineral, from the mineral into the vegetable, and from 
the vegetable into the animal. The process of develop- 
ment is physical; the result is a vital force. 

Alcohol is the offspring of vegetable decomposition, 
produced by a physical process of disintegration, of 
caloric, and moisture with hydrogen. 

The purpose for which these stimulating agencies are 
used is to invigorate the activity of the vaso-motor nerves, 
and thus circulation ; these agents are to be used with 
care, and only when nature becomes enfeebled either by 
sickness, age, or exposure, and exhaustive labor. 

They are useful in adynaemia, in dyspepsia, and in 
scrofula, as nutritive and vivifying agents; they are 
truly restorative of force, physico-vital. 

The excess or abuse of these stimulants produce 
morbid conditions of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
and brain; and there are many medical substances 
which would produce structural diseases of the organs, 
in much less quantity and time Jhan liquors, and yet 
they are considered inert. Even some articles of diet, 
were they so much indulged in, would produce some 
morbid eflfects upon the system. 
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And, therefore, wo leiini that these agents add forcoj 
to assimilation and nutrition, mid so they are iteccssaryfl 
to the physician, but only aa organizers of an cnfecliled 
recuperative power of nature. 

They exhilarate thti imaginatioa . Ity propelling morSfl 
lilood to the brain, and thus give the brain inorffl 
nutrition. 

They break up inactivity of the nervous matter, and 1 
thoy quifken action and reaction. Tho poor not's brata 
has often been found to coiituiii a miuinium uf alcohol,, 
and even the lungs also, 

The reactive influence of this agent ta that (rf do- i 
pression, emaciation, aneeinia, and liquefaction of the J 
fibrinous blood. 

There are medical agents which in large doses would 1 
produce similar eSTects to that of liquor in excesaive 
doses, i. e., cannahif, opium, belladomiu, hyoscyamus, 
ammonia, and stramonia. And for nervous irritability 
we have quinine, nux vom., strychnia, phosphoru.f, 
ignatia, and many others. 

In virtue of tho untold beneBcial effocta of following 
the laws of nature, and thui preserving health,! caunot 
pass without recommunding the profession to study 
more faithfully the advantages that we may derive 
from employing elementary agencies as the physical 
foundition of our atructnro, whicli may prove the most 
logical and truest remedy when the organization is in 
an abnormal condition. 

Medical science is not entirely speculative; it has a 
good deal of the practical, and is attained bv unmistak- 
able knowledge of the phenomena of life and its pro- 
gression. 

When we adopt strychnia, qnlnia, phosphorus. cRpsi- 
cum,etc.,we use them in cases of irritnbility or asitation 
ofthecerehro-spinal svstem. And these remedies pre 
really capable of prodiicini: the same or similar results 
if given in a normal condition of the system. 
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ARTISANS, MECHANICS, AND LABORERS. 

These three classes are only made distinct by reason 
of the different kind of work they perform, and the ar- 
duous labor required of them. 

Artisans are the better class. They require taste, 
skill, intelligence, discrimination, and ingenuity ; they 
must have considerable natural abilities; they must 
have knowledge of the selection of becoming colors, and 
blending of shades in all those works of woolen, silks, 
and tapestry generally. 

Their mental faculties are called upon for a higher 
sphere of action than in the case of mere mechanics. 

The second class are the carpenters, carriage-makers, 
cabinet-makers, tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths, etc. 

The third class consists of those that perform only 
manual labor on streets, common roads, and farms ; also, 
as servants, hostlers, millers, drivers, etc. 

The manufactories employ generally a great many girls 
and boys of a tender age ; and besides working all day 
at their trades, they go to night schools for instruction. 
They have no play, no recreation, which is so necessary 
to young children. This deprivation of the natural ele- 
ments of growth, i. e., air, play, and exercise, puts, as it 
were, a check upon physical development 

They consequently grow up physically and intellec- 
tually feeble, and thus they reach the age of puberty in 
a deteriorated physical and mental condition. 

They are deprived of that physical exercise, from 
which their secluded lives compel them to abstain, and 
which lavs the foundation of many diseases of which 
thev only too soon become the victims. 

Their physical development and force are unfavorably 
affected in early life; their nutrition and growth are 
thus jjraduallv suffering: from the nejjlect of the physio- 
logical law ; and their intelligence is stultified by the 
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want of tlio proper elements of vegetative force andg 
neglecteil instruction. 

The men and women fare no better; only, they, huii 
ing obtained Clieir growth, have an etiological reae 
for less pronenoaa to physical disorganization. 

The dusty rooms of the weavers ; the heated and col 
fined air; the moisture from &team; the poI»ODOus t 
hulatious from materiaU, paints, and the air infected bT 
many breathing lungs conHued in a email space; tfai 
attitudes of sitting, bending, or stooping over looms and 
tables or sewing macliines for hours ; these and a vari- 
ety of other causes go far to produce those myriads of 
invalids and cripples that fill up our hospitals, dispeur 
sartes, and other asylums of charity. 

The tobacco and cotton factories, where constant dui 
is floating, and pervading the whole atmosphere, invarHl 
ably affect the lun^s, stomach, skin, and, at times, thtt'l 
sight. Soap and leather factories emanate effete gaselt' J 
which produce a deterioration of the animal economyjT 
they cause asthenic and anaemic diseases. 

The match and india-rubber factories are also BoarcM'l 
of disorganization of the vital forces through the poisoti"'! 
ous and infected atmosphere, which is continuously im- I 
pregnated with mephitic gaaea. Is it not to be cou- j 
sidered a very important question — the happineeB,] 
health, and life of thousands of these poor creature8?j 
Sliould not the medical profession, as the recognizad 4 
faculty, whose dictum is accepted upon all hygienio-'V 
subjects, present these evils for consideration, and, if J 
possible, abolition, and snggest the means by whit-fa. J 
fresh and pure air could he therein introduced? Tbo'l 
process of ventilation, heating, and cleanliness shouldi J 
be the first important object of every humanitarian and] 
sanitarian. 

It is also a question of economv. Bv taking tWfl 
proper cautions neainst these putrid smells, mephitf(J-f 
gases, and devitalizing animal exhalations, thousands of ! 
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victims would be saved, and the sanitary bills would 
fall to one half of what they are noAv. 

The diseases which originate from such sources are 
generally of a malignant and infectious nature. They 
cause diphtheria, dysentery, hepatic disease, cholera, 
typhoid fevers, consumption, adenitis, scrofula, eruptive 
diseases, carbuncles, suppression of the menses, apep- 
sia, renal diseases, abscesses, and, finally, disarrange- 
ment of all the organic functions. Dissolution or per- 
version of the great phenomena of life must sooner or 
later take place in the majority of cases; hence caco- 
plastic formations, lymphatic diseases, mal-assimilation, 
cancer, atrophy, and finally and conclusively, adynaemia. 

And, furthermore, the surroundings of these estab- 
lishments are anything but salubrious: Low grounds 
with stagnant water; water-closets near, and unclean; 
animals — ^like cows, pigs, and horses — and their dung- 
hills, are generally in the immediate neighborhood. 
The people who live near these factories build shanties, 
and are poor, unclean, and ignorant; they throw the 
slops before their dwellings, and the water they drink 
is full of animalculi. 

It is, indeed, from these unliealthy localities that 
effete poisons arise and infect the rest of the town or 
city. 

There are large numbers of poor girls whose emaci- 
ated countenances, weak frames, dejected looks, are liv- 
ing specimens of this barbarous and inexcusable neglect. 

Their diet is oftentimes faulty and unhealthy, both in 
quality and the way the food is prepared. At this day 
the question of sustenance has become a serious one, 
and has called to it the attention of all the Christian 
and civilized p^overnmenta of the world. 

The growth of population and the requirements of an 
enliirhtened aj?e have broufrht to civilization an increase 
of manv necessities, which in the primitive condition of 
man were not even known. 
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Naturally, man in hia savago state Las few cares and.J 
less necessities of life, anil iioue of tlioae appeBilagevI 
that weigh so heavily upou many of us, which ard collecll 
social duties and requirements. 

Fiiliticul economy has become one of the moBt usefii^l 
branches of our system of government : it is indeed th^-l 
basis of national prosperity and greatness. 

To ensure remunerative labor to the lower clwaeB, i 
that they may get sufficient means for subsistence, aiidf 
thus keeping them from iilleness and debasing vie 
truly a herculean and noble task, worthy of the most 
patient and generous of governments. Aiieglect of this 
high duty on the part of those on whom divulges the 
affairs of a nation brings about disorganizations, con- 
spiracies, revolutions, and misery over the land. 

An honest sirapli9ity of life and living is conducive to I 
health and happiness, whereas the corrupting and da- t 
bilitating indulgence of extravagance and vice carriB* 1 
with it poverty, sorrow, and desolation. 

Undoubtedly a simple, good, healthful food cnaureti ] 
physical and mental force, and renders us more capable 
of enduring the vicissitudes of life. Poor diet, cold,' 
dampness, and mephitic gases, with insufficient clothing 
and unhealthy habitations, will produce suffering, dis- 
ease, and premature decay to a frightful extent. Good 
clothing is an imperative necessity, and must be suitable J 
to the climate in which we live, both in texture and] 
style. 

This subject calls our attention particularly to the 1 
style of dress which fashion imposes upon our women. 

Indeed, fashion, although commendable as a source of "] 
employment, proves often a very foolish and injuriona 
institution, often inconsistent with common sense, ugly, 
uncomfortable, and extravagant. 

What is more pernicious than a tight-waisted and low- J 
necked dress, and with short elecvep? What is mora I 
absurd and injurious than thin and high-heoled boots? 
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And, again, the weight of most of this paraphernalia is 
confined to the waist instead of the shoulders. Is it 
any wonder that there are so many diseases of the 
uterus? The trouble lies in consulting beauty and 
taste, instead of comfort and healtli. From tight-lacing 
and heavy clothing are derived derangement of diges- 
tion, hepatic engorgements, painful menstruations, sick 
headaiches, and nervous irritability in the form of in- 
somnia, apepsia, and hysteria. 

Physicians, as the proper guardians of the j)ublic 
health, should not neglect to call the attention of 
parents to these great abuses and wants of the first 
principles of health. 

HYGIENE AND DIET. 

Having pointed out a few valuable causes which 
produce much sufiering and sickness, we have now 
reached the preliminaries of demonstrating the remedy. 

Unquestionably, at the present day the majority of 
people understand the evil consequences of an impure 
atmosphere. 

The paludal countries are constantly giving us evi- 
dences of their poisonous effluvia ; the intensity of an 
Indian temperature proves the deleterious effect of a 
tropical climate ; the humid atmosphere of England has 
shown its devitalizing influence by the absorption of 
too much animal heat, favoring scrofula, rheumatism, 
and consumption. 

The exhalations of the rice-fields of the Carolinas and 
Italy, and the valley of the Danube, are pestilential in 
their nature, and fever and zymotic diseases of all kinds 
are disseminated at the cost of thousands of lives. 

Acknowledging at once that the rice-fields are neces- 
sities to the human fi^milv, as likewise arc the manufac- 
tories, yet, with all this, there is no reason why we 
should not endeavor to diminish the evils proceeding 
from human necessities. 
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Rooms crowded with children, or men and women, I 
should be forbidden, 

Schooihousea should be built in accordance with thai 
most approved laws of hygiene, and BO should fuctorie^l 
and all institutions where a. large assembly of people i^l 
expected to gather. 

By exercising energy, patience, and will, the authttrirl 
ties of our cities would soon yield to reasonable, phm 
for improving tho health of all. 

The millionaire, whoao solo ambition is to leave Mr. J 
name as a perennial memory to the world, can do so only 1 
by doing the greatest amount of good. He is the only I 
true benefactor, who has in his power to relieve suSaiS | 
iug and raise the lowly, 

Uuch evil ia due to negligence, but much is also due J 
to poverty and ignorance; and, worse than all, many oC'J 
onr incorporated institutions, whose sole object istq4 
get the largest percentage upon their capital, building- 4 
badly constructed dwelliugi« and large places of busiuesH*.'] 
in order to save a few thousands, by their avarictousr 1 3 
n ess are sending hundreds of victims to a premature; T 
grave. 

The appalling epidemics of yellow fever, cholera, ', 
small-pox, diphtlferia, dysentery, typhoid fevers, etc, 
would become reduced in frequency and virulence. 

Was it economy to the South to keep the fermenting J 
dements of yellow fever ? 

Is it economy to the East to have the yearly plague ? ! 
Can it be, in the name of simple common sense, that J 
our municipal governments could bo so short-sighted 1 
and inhuman as to see nothing and think nothing of ths | 
science of hygiene? 

In answer, I regret to say, that much fault lies in the<| 
perfect indifference and inactivity of our physician;..^ 
Would thoy only take the pains, through the press, to'l 
demonstrate the danger and wickedness of such want of j 
the proper means to ensure health they would greatly T 
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save suffering, and expense too; for sickness is more 
costly than keeping a Board of Health. 

Again, that people must be clad according to cli- 
mates and seasons of the year is an unquestionable 
human necessity, and at the same time a great and seri- 
ous expense. 

The covering of the human body comfortably, taste- 
fully, and cheaply is one of the greatest causes of happi- 
ness which we may candidly thank civilization and its 
industries for. 

There is much or little in our modern discoveries, 
accordingly as we understand their proper use. Great 
is the waste of food and of clothing, and our people 
are truly improvident and wasteful. This is the impor- 
tant part of economy, of usefulness, and of comfort. 
Many people cannot be comfortable, for the simple 
reason that they do not know how to be comfortable. 
Others suffer from wants, even with the material in 
their houses, just because they do not know how to 
make things meet for the desired purposes. 

I advocate that all our public schools, high or low, 
should have a cookery and a sewing department, so that 
every young woman leaving the school should go with 
at least the most important knowledge of how to keep 
house and prepare her food, and how clothing should be 
made in order to save waste and to make it suitable for 
the purpose intended. Leave the piano, the Greek, and 
the Latin to those whose fortunes are amply sufficient 
to let them proceed with these intellectual pursuits, but 
teach poor girls the practical things of life. 

The feeble and nervous should always dress warmly. 
The plethoric and lymphatic do well with less clothing. 

And when these rules are not observed by either, 
both will surely suffer. The fat and strong would prob- 
ably suffer from too much clothing, as the weak and 
delicate would from too little. 

One more thing is absolutely necessary to be not only 
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meutiunerj, but insisted upuii by all [ibysicuiUH, i. e.M 
cleunliiiedd of dre^^t and ul' persuii. Nuthiu^ '\» luo.tfcl 
cooducive to liuulllt tliau uiiuple, welt-cuuked tbud uuU I 
good bathing. 1 

To insure n perfect immunity from loathsome nnd e[Mr ■ 
demic disease)^, the great cardinal conditions should boM 
observed; 1. Good, healthful food; 2. Convenient and^ 
sufficient clothing; 3. Cleanliness; 4. Healthful dvf^fe^^ 
ings, with proper ventilation and heating apparatuses. r^ 

We cannot verify the old adage, "a sound mind in s 
sound body," without following the first rules of health. 

Many home-spun articles are far superior in durability 
and warmth to thoae raado hy manufactories. Fashios 
and fineries should be more disregarded tlian they arftl 
bj' our working people; for good, well-fitting dreaaeSiJ 
are not always a la mode, nor is it desirable that thi 
should be so. 

The shoes should be heavy and strong; rejecting t 
miserable imit^^tion of " the Ytinkee make," as they ansil 
made of poor material and still poorer shape. 

One pair of English manufactured shoes will last aa J 
long as three pair of the "Yankee make"; therefore 
the heavy home-made shoe is the cheapest and ih»\ 
best. 

The love of extravagance in luxuries generallv is Kn-f 
American failing ; this causes often domestic diasension*^ 
and unhappiness. J 

The phrase is true, if not comely: In our prnsperitrl 
we often forget the rainy days that are to come. Wo I 
are apt to think of the present alone, and let the fataroj 
take care of itself. J 

The enfeebling evidences of extravagance and ftrt I 
living are visible in the delicate constitutions of the J 
present generation. Children often suffer for the fokl 
lies of their forefathers. 1 

Work and plenty go well together; as idleness andJ 
miserable poverty are unavoidably linked to one anotherif 
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Remunerative wages is only what is duo to honest, 
good labor ; just as exorbitant demands for work is an 
evil which does not enrich the poor, but makes them 
extravagant and vicious. 

Small remuneration with continuous and secured em- 
ployment is far more desirable than spasmodic high 
prices, which soon terminate either in bankruptcy to 
the employer or discharge of the employed. Poverty 
is not an unnatural thing with us all ; it has often its 
reward in sobriety, industry, and hajipiness. Wealth 
leads too often to extravagance, frivolities, loss of health 
and morals, with nothing but unhappiness as the off- 
spring of it all. 

Food must be fresh, simple, and well cooked. Health- 
ful diet is not only a source of enjoyment, but of nutri- 
tion and physical force. It is a great gift, that of 
knowing how to live. All nations err to some extent as 
to the proper articles of diet. 

The English and Germans are apt to adopt too heavy 
a diet and to eat too frequently. 

The Latin races, Italians, French, Spanish, etc., live 
on lighter diet than the Saxon race. This is done in con- 
sideration of warmer climates, and hence more salubri- 
ous. I believe they use too much vegetable and succu- 
lent articles and an insuflSciency of nitrogenous animal 

food. 

Their meats are mostly boiled, while were they 
broiled they would be more nutritious. But of the 
many errors committed by national fancies and customs 
in the mode of living, I believe the Americans excel 

them all. 

The principal error in the American diet is the in- 
dispensable pastry in all shapes and kinds. Again, 
there is the abuse of using hot breads, and sweetened 
fruits called jellies, and upon this the children feast. 
Coffee or tea od libitum is taken with the heaviest meat 
diet, rendering digestion more diflScult and laborious. 
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The fried meats and vegetables 
on every Araericaii artisan, mechanic, or laborei 



to be found 



Ubie 
— an indigestible and nuu-iiutritious way of cooking. 
And it is not aurprisiug that gastric troubles arise, and 
that the chylificatiou is imperi'ect, bringing on mal-uu- 
trition — emaciation, hepatic compIicationB, nervous 
disorders, porta! congestion, hemorrhoidB, constipation, 
disturbance of the menstrual period, melancholy, head- 
aches, and dyspepsia in a chronic and complicated kind 
is the result. 

Gastralgia, enteralgia, cardialgia, and neuralgia 
oftentimes the products of a poorly stilecfed diet ; thi 
prepare the way to more serious constitutional derange- 
ments. We have seen before how simply the phenom- 
enon of organization springs from fermentation and a 
few agencies to favor its development. 

It woidd, perhaps, suggest that were we to sti 
better the processes of nature, we would etill mi 
understand its simplicity and its requirements. 

The fundamental law is constantly before \v 
simple food, plainly and well prepared: this 

These are conclusions which I have arrived at through 
experience and practical observations. Affluence and 
rich, luxurious living, late hours, and indolence, on the 
one hand, and poverty, want of cleanliness, thirst, 
badly prepared food, etc., on the other, ivill, sooner or 
later, cause physical and physiological disarrangements 
leading to final disorganization. 

Invariably any departure from what is purely neces- 
sary to the equilibrium of the animal economy causes 
disorder and disintegration. Therefore, the remedy 
which we can logically recommend is frugality, work, 
good clothing, good air, and good food. 



DISEASES ARISISO FROM IMPERFECT NUTHmOy. 

It is well known to the profession generully thattl 
are many diseases whose origin proceeds from 
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assimilation and innutrition, and these occupy a largo 
space in the medical literature, whether they present 
themselves directly or not, organicall}' or functionally, 
by inheritance or acquirement. 

The diseases of the digestive organs should always be 
looked upon witL even more apprehension and care than 
they really are. Such ailments are often dismissed with 
slight notice and little thought. 

It is true that oftentimes these very much abused 
organs are only temporarily and superficitdly {.fleeted ; yet 
these ailments, slight as they often seem, bring about, in 
the course of time, a feebleness and a pionenej^s to dis- 
orders — these slight deviations from prudence in diet 
are too often neglected and made light of, when, after a 
few recurrences, the indisposition changes to a recur- 
ring disease. The complications, the symptoms, and the 
degrees of these anormalities are so numerous that it 
would be an impossibility to enumerate them in any 
fihort or uniform classification. 

Some people by sympathy and reflex action suffer 
with sick headaches, some with a complication of the 
biliary organ, others with eruptions, coughs, and nervous 
diseases of all kinds and shades. 

They are often the origin of many physical and vital 
complaints, and if allowed to po on, they disorganize the 
animal economy, thus pnidually preparing the way to 
some insidious, perverted physical or organic metamor- 
phosis. 

Some of the principal and incipient symptoms of im- 
perfect nutrition are the following : 

The complexion changes from a clear and health- 
ful color into a pale yellowish or greenish hue; the 
activity and vivacity of the person changes into a lassi- 
tude, low spirits, sadness, or irritability; strength 
changes into weakness, sleep into insomnia. It afiects 
the mind and intellectual faculties. A sensible per- 
son is often changed into a peevish, notional^ ^w^ \t- 
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rational individual, easily offended and Tond of faiil^ 
finding. 

Suspicion ariBee where perfect confidence exi8ted,ai 
morbid desire for things which were never thought ( 
before, and if at all, were looked upon as absurdities. 

Women are prone to hyateria and sterility. Hypochon- 
dria generally affects the male. They suffer with pal- 
pitation, gastralgia, and outeralgia. The appetite i 
times increased and at timea destroyed. 

They corai>lain of sour, bitter taste, eructations, ■ 
flatulency, malaise, and constipation. Leucorrbea, 
regular menses, hemorrliaids, dysmenorrhea, ovaral 
in women. Oftentimes, the ganglionic and splaQchafl 
system of nerves, and even the vaso-niotor, are so ( 
fectod that the correlation of functiona is partial 
suppressed. The process of iujestion and ejestion 1 
comes slow and slujigish, from engorgement of the t 
cement system. The great centre of nerves, the foe 
of vital force, soon becomea Bympathetically disturbed* 
circulation becomes likewise impaired, and the blood 
loses its fibrinous element, becoming liquid by the 
increase of serum. Complications of the lymphatics 
naturally follow. 

The gastro enteric juices become weak and changed 
in their constituents. The salivary glands and the fol- 
licles of the stomach may become morbidly affected, 
thus changing the process of digestion. 

These disorders change according to diathesis and 
idioayncrasies of sex, age, temperament, occupation, cli- 
mate, and food. Wo also find cases of digestive troubles 
caused by miasmatic effluvia, or brought about by e 
mal or vegetable mephitic gases. 

CLINICAL CASE I. 

Physical IJxamination. — On auscultation I found ] 
lungs perfectly sound. The heart's functions _were i 
reiTulur, although its structure was free from diseai 
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I found the liver, on percussion and palpation, to be 
tender; no enlargement was apparent either to the 
touch or eye. Kidneys were healthy, although the 
urine had a specihc gravity of 1030 (phosphatcB). 

Semiology. — A young man, twenty-seven years old, of 
a nervous, bilious temperament. Complained of sonio 
trouble, whichlie could not well describe. He had been 
a good liver. He slept badly and was restlcRS and un« 
comfortable ; he had frightful dreams, awakening con- 
fused and not knowing where he was. He arose in the 
morning weak and tired. His energy of mind and agil- 
ity of body had left him. He had no desire for either 
physical or mental work. He complained of having 
pain in the cerebrum, with a feeling of pressure and 
heaviness. He had lost all desire for pleasure or mirth. 
He avoided sociotv, and even friends. The table had 
lost its charms for him, ho had no desire for food. 
His mouth was parched and slimy and raised mucus 
from the stomach. 

He used stimulants, under the impression that they 
would produce a change. His physician suggested 
tonics, which meant stimulants in a different form. 
After a few months of this kind of uncertainty, and his 
bitters (as he called his medicine) not having answered 
the purpose, he considered himself in a rather critical 
condition. 

To be sure, the treatment at the very first sight 
was unmistakably improper, and the diagnosis incor- 
rect. 

His skin was dry and impervious to a great degree ; 
no wonder that the urine was charged with phosphate 
of ammonia, and its specific gravity 1030. The excre- 
mentitious matter was charged with carbonic gas. 

The stomach was not disturbed with any ferment of 
acidity, but the intestinal canal was. Air accumulated 
at the ilio-ca3cal region, ascending upward through the 
colon. This is the ilio-cjecal dyspepsia of Dr* CIv\wsl« 
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bers, he Imving localized tlie disease on the principle J 
of morbid aimtomy. 

He waa very despondent and neglected hia busineaa,! 
Hu Buffered witli uold feet and linnds, although lioM 
fludlied would Boiuetimes tiike the pltice of chillineeS:! 
His pulde was we^k, and regular hut frequent. Eyei 
,dull, inoveraentB slow, tongue coated, white at the roc 
and reddish on the edges, and breath offensive. 

Hid abdomen was inflated with gae, memory uncertaitljl 
and unable to collect hia thoughts. This great varietj" 
of symptoms has nothing decided pathognomonic, i 
would be tireiiome and uninteresting to the empir^J 
cist; but yet they are indicative of constitution^^ 
trouble somewhere in the digestive organs, and it ia thw 
duty of the physician to find the organ, or the functional 
lesion of the chylopoietic viscera. 

lie was an inveterate pipe smoker, and a tea andl 
coffee driuker. 

He chewed tobacco when he did not smoke. Ate hoi 
bread and pastry and retired l.'ite. Danced immoderJ 
ately and drank cold drinks when in full perspiratioBt 
thus changing the temperature of the stomach and iifl 
testinua perhaps ten to twenty dogrees in a fewiuinute^l 
W'liat could or would we think of throwing ice-water dffl 
a hot boiler ? But the young man thought himself evw 
dently stronger than red-hot iron. This is a very s 
tivB discovery, which leads ua on to the i 
the organ greatly abused. 

Eddogjj. — Looking over the principal objective anfl 
subjective symptoms, we find, 1. Indulgence in the g 
things of the table; 2. Use of cold drinks while faSj 
whole system waa at a high temperature, causing decidel 
mischief; 3. Late lionrs and late eating; 4. Smoking a 
old pipe_and chewing tobacco. 

These were the true and evident causes whid 
brought upon him disarrangement of the digestiVS 
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functions, besides a natural predisposition to nervo- 
bilioud trouble. 

There were no real organic pathognomonic symptoms 
characterizing the disease, but, as it has been said al- 
ready, there were unmistakable signs of derangement 
of the digestive organs. 

It was a case of inertia, caused by overstimulation, 
by indulgence and carelessness in food and drink, with 
the prostrating influence of tobacco. This condition of 
things deprived the system of much vitality; and the 
absorbents became sluggish and inactive and the juices 
weak and wanting in the proper elements of nutrition. 
The results were mal-assimilation, mal-nutrition, and 
inanition. 

Although the symptoms were not as pronounced as 
those of dyspepsia, the indications were strongly that 
way. I believe it was a case which could bo called, 
with sufficient good ground, enteric dyspepsia. 

General Remarks. — Here, in these very cases, wc must 
proceed cautiously and patiently, for nothing would bo 
gained by heroic treatment. These are generally dis- 
orders of a chronic nature, trying the patience of both 
patient and physician. But how could it be otherwise? 
These symptoms have been growing gradually upon tho 
system, and, therefore, have become imphinted there, and 
their returning to a normal condition requires the same 
slow process of re-invigoration. And it is clear, that 
we must base our mode of procedure upon tlio princi- 
ples of organizing and vitalizing .the proteine com- 
pounds. 

This patient not only disregarded many of tlio impor- 
tant requisites necessary to insure health and comfort, 
but deliberately took opportunities of disarranging the 
chemico-physiological process of digestion, and tlius 
brought about a physico-vital disarrangement of the 
whole system. 

It was not a case where regulated diet alow^ ^"^^ 
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sufficient to bring abcnit m change. It certainly 
quired immediate advice on the most important lai# 
guiding tLe primary principles of organization, nameljl 
1. Rest of the digestive organs; and, 2. A strictly rega 
Uted diet on sound physiological regulations. Theif 
was evidently a loss of correlative, digestive functloal 

This prolonged loss of organic force could not be" 
regained, except by a patient, continuous, and logical 
treatment, based on physiological principles, aided by 
inBdical advice. This gastric disorder had brougl 
about a general systemic trouble, which required c^ 
stitutional treatment, 

Tiirough the neglect of proper medical treatment, a 
the process of uver-stimulation, much difficulty v 
in the way of a speedy recovery. 

The " regular doctor " had evidently put fuel to tlH 
fire; he stimulated with quiuia, strychia, and liquor; 
irritated by acrid bitter agents, i. e., cathartics, e 
From this mode of irrational treatment, debility t 
inanition was slowly disorganizing every physiologic! 
function in the ecouomj-. 

Tills case presented a feebleness or asthenia fro 
over-stimulation and abuse in diet; and nothing bni| 
injury could be expected from stimulants and cathartioi 

It is but practical common sense that we should r 
ject an agency which will create mischief and increM 
the disease: it is pure logic that would suggest othed 
plans than those which had been used, more in confora 
ity with the science of physiologj'. 

Medical Treatment — Having considered the case i 
one of astkenta, accompanied by adynamia from i 
assimilation and nutrition, we are, therefore, priiA 
facie, to accept it as one of nervous exhanstion, or v 
of physico-vital force: and from this standpoint ■ 
must proceed by invigorating the physical phenomenf 
of nutrition and lifo. The mnl-assiimilation of the a4 
ritive elements was due to the disordered condition ti 
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the organism produced by hyper-nutritiou and the rest 
of the evils already pointed out. Were, therefore, medi- 
caments alone sufficient to add pliysico-vital force? The 
constituents of the proteinaceous compounds are not 
changed or increased by drugs. The histogenetic pro- 
cess is not increased or returned to its normal condition 
by medicaments. Nutrition and life are not considered 
to be found in chemicals or drugs. 

But diseases can be diminished, and even cured, by 
proper medication, provided it is assisted by the vital- 
izing principles of nutrition ; but those principles are not 
obtained by food alone, but also by the employment of 
those physical principles of which the animal economy is 
in a great measure the recipient, and from wliicli many 
constituents are continually received and others organ- 
ized. And with these preliminaries we surely can enter 
the arena of medical science with a fair chance of doing 
justice to our responsibilities. 

In this case I used remedies which are well known as 
organizers of physical force, i. e., nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
phosphate of soda, phosphate of magnesia, kali sulphatis, 
DUX vomica, pulsatilla, bryonia alba, arsenicum, aloes, 
fernim peroxidum, or phosphatis pepsine, lycopodium, 
and capsicum an. These remedies were given at differ- 
ent times, changing from the mineral to the vegetable 
medical agents. The strength was generally that of 
3-10, although I have given the iron in larger doses, 
i. e., five to fifteen drops four times a day. 

Hygiene and Diet, — The physical principles are — 
motion, air, light, heat, bathing (water), electricity, 
early hours, and plenty of oxygen. 

The diet was composed mostly of nitrogenous ele- 
ments. Light soup, mutton, beef, chicken, and fish. 
These ingredients should be so cooked as to retain their 
nutritious constituents. 

The vegetables were rice, peas, beans, barley, sago, 
and tapioca — rejecting potatoes, pastry, coflFee, tea, rich 
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and carbonucGOUs food generally. Ho could not derive J 
benefit from stiimilatiii;; liquids, for lio Lad ulroady eXf^ 
hiiUEited thuir utility. 

Tbe liquids wore cream, luilk, ccfcoa, puro water, nndf ," 
at times, eomo good claret at dinner. Tlieae articles 
wore to bu taken in email qnantitiea at firnt, increasing 
as the power of cliylifieation increaaetl. In all these 
complicated cjisea the diatlioaia and idJoaynciTiaiea of the 
patient murft bo taken into consideration. Where there 
are lymphatic engorgements and tumefactlona we have 
to Qse specitic agents for that ev-item, e. g., belladoQiH 
aurum, mercurius, iodidi-iodine, barita-tnuriatica, k^t>^l 
bromidi et chloricmn, mineral baths, etc. 

Symptomology alone woald not go far enough, butwaj 
must select thoae remedies that, beaidcfl having a Bimi-., 
larity of s^'mptoms, have also nimilar pathogenettO:d 
effects and lesions. To this suggestion I know mai^J 
physicians may object on theoretical grounds, but i 
on practical e.xperience. We, symptomologically epeak^'i 
ing, might treat headache, pain in the i^tomach an^ 
back, irritability, apepaia, and insomnia without lookiDg^iS 
deeper into the cause of these symptoms; then ' 
would bo no better than empirics ourselves. Pathology,.* 
etiology, and semiology form the grand field of inqoiry,iJ 
without which no sound diagnosis, and atill less the^^ 
prognosis of the case can be satisfactorily made out.:^ 
The success of the treatment of all diseases, in my J 
opinion, depends upon the thorough knowledge of these. ■] 
factors. 

CLINICAL CASE II. 

Physical Examiwttion. — A young woman of four and J 
twenty years of age, of a nervo-lymphatic temperamentJ 
and excitable idios\'ucrasies. Lungs sound; heart's aotrj 
tion irregular, but organically sound; kiduej'a and Uvel^M 
normal. 

Semiology. — She came to me some four years ago, 4 
She complained of general malaise and distress, feeble-^ 
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ness, conBtipatioD, headache, flatulency ; sometimes 
looseness of the bowels, mental depression, painful men- 
struation, desire to lie down, slept badly, urine greatly 
increased in quantity, with an unnatural \Yhiteness and 
specific gravity only 1000-10; hemorrhoids, pain in the 
back, flushes of heat and cold alternating, cough, and 
rumbling in the intestines. 

She was nervous and weak; the slightest noise or 
domestic disarrangement annoyed her, and she wept 
easily; she feared that some malignant disease was 
growing upon her; she awoke in the morning unrested 
and chilly; she looked pale and haggard, anxious and 
excited ; appetite normal, but felt depressed after eat- 
ing, and a heavy weight distressed her stomach ; flatu- 
lency and eructations relieved her. 

The colicky pains were confined to the small intes- 
tines, with sympathetic nausea and vomiting; unpleas- 
ant burning at the stomach with expectoration of mu- 
cous fluid ; mouth and tongue white and slimy ; cardiac 
irregularity, due to nervous weakness, approaching as- 
thenia; hepatic torpidity, leucorrhoea, yet the uterus 
was perfectly healtliy; dyspnea Avas, at times, very 
distressing to her ; yet her lungs \vere sound and the 
heart was only functionally irregular. These organic 
troubles, as far as I could fathom them, were simply the 
result of reflex influences. 

Her mother confessed that her daughter was fond of 
candies, pies, coffee and tea, and had been allowed to 
indulge in them ever since she was a child. 

She was a very diligent student when she went to 
school, and perhaps had her brain packed with all sorts 
of scientific branches, weakening her intellect, probably, 
more than doing her any practical good. 

She studied late at night, and often had a good lunch 
of cake and pie before going to bed, in consequence of 
which she awoke in the morning complaining of a rest- 
less night and exhaustion. 
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The mental fucultiea were ho depressed that I feareda 
metital aberration, in consequence of nervoaa irritatioi 
and amemia. 

The sympathetic system was also much involved am 
hysterical signs were prominent. 

Etidogif. — 1. Oh the diagnosis of the case I fom 
mucous irritability of the stomach and its follicles, and ' 
aphthous ulceration. In such a physical disorgaoiza- 
tiou it is easy to imagine an altered gastric juice and 
peptones. The hypersecretion of the mucous mem- 
brane of the organ produced inanition and nervous 
weakness, and from such complications arose mal- 
assimilation and a perverted condition of the vital force 
(adynfemia). 

2. The muscular force and the chemico-physiological 
functions were in an abnormal state. The animal econ- | 
omy was put out of its normal functions to such an ex*i 
tent that emaciation, inanition, and ansemia were tj^a| 
results. 

3. The raucosity undoubtedly extended to the IikI 
testines, and the process of injestiou and ejestioD yraaM 
retarded. 

This pathological condition of the digestive orgama 
threatened to form cacoplastic neophytes, and to be-i] 
come enteric consumption. The process of histogene-il 
sis being in a precarious condition, the lymphatic v 
Bels and glands were enfeebled and sympathetically- 1 
affected. 

The defective proteine organization must, by neoessityj;^ 
in time, have brought about plastic changes — heno^a 
tumors, cancers, ulcerations, and hetero lymphoma ofl^ 
atrophia lymphatica, and consumption scrofulosa would 
have been the result, and might have taken place h 
the mesenteric glands. The drain of a large amount of J 
Becretion must weaken the whole process of repair, ' 
as well as imprudence in eating — -pork, pies, and hotiJ 
bread. 
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Hygiene. — Motion by walking every day, or driving, 
any action producing heat, together with the air and 
light, rendered assimilation more probable. In ad- 
dition to the above, I ordered sheets for packing her 
whole body, so as to equalize circulation and diminish 
the hyperaBmia of the abdominal regions. Early hours 
for retiring and rising, although I required a frequent 
recumbent position, so as to rest the internal organs. 
Gentle occupation, so as to relieve the mind from dwel- 
ling upon the disease, and cheerful company for an hour 
or two at a time, for anything would have tired her be- 
yond description if not used with great moderation. 

Dietetics. — The necessity to understand well the prop- 
erties that will build up the physical force and func- 
tions is so imperative that I cannot dwell upon it too 
much. 

It now devolves upon a physician to secure the best 
means to re-establish the recuperative power of nature 
in the best and most rational manner. 

As I have said before, these cases have their origin 
from the very fountain of life, and from that very basis 
only can we expect to cure them. 

I have dwelt at length upon the necessity of knowing 
exactly what are the elements wanted and what are the 
functions impaired, for it is only then that we can sug- 
gest a treatment which might be expected to be at all 
beneficial. Oxygen, motion, heat, bathing, rubbing, 
and proper dietetics may be the necessary means to re- 
cuperate the physical force. One patient needs rest, 
another activity. One needs oxygen, another heat and 
carbon. One nitrogenized food, another albuminous or 
amylaceous. One needs acids, another alkaline. One 
metalloids, another mineral metalloids. In this lies the 
whole process of physical laws and medical success. 

At breakfast, cocoa with cream, or the yolk of an egg 
beaten in white sugar, with the addition of water and a 
little wine. In this she had dry buscuit — nothing more. 
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At dinner, beef-tea, or cUm-broth, with bread and no I 
butter. In the morning a BmnU quantity of boiled ] 
hominy with cream, and at noon rice or liominy. Sup- j 
per — clam-broth, plain rice-(mddiDg without egga in it, i 
eago without egga, and black tea with milk in it. 

This diet waa JDCreaficd in quantity and eomt^what] 
varied ; but I abolished potatoes, all pastry, and i 
sorta of stews and fried things. At times I allowedJ 
half a cup of strong coffee, with cream, as an invigor-J 
ator and nutritious element. 

Medical TreaimeiU. — Dr. Chambers says: " Practi' J 
tioners of the Homeopathic law fad sadly in the tretifrrfl 
ment of enteric diseases, because the remedies do noil 
act promptly and are not given intelligently, but only } 
symptoraatically, taking no notice of the pathological 
condition of the system; heace a long and unsuccessful 
treatment." And h« unbecomingly boasts of having ' 
cured a myriad of cjises coming from practitioners of ' 
the Homeopathic school. I do not doubt his word, bat 
discrimination should be exercised as to the standing of 
those practitioners. Unfortunately, there are many of i 
the so-called Homeopaths who are not physicians in the 
full extent of the word ; and there are many so-called 
rational school men who are anything but rational ia . 
their treatment of diseases. 

My impression is that Dr.Chamhers could not assign oa 
what principle he himself practices. He adopts reme- 
dies that have certain pathogenetic efi'ects, and most of 
them act, I dare say, with all duo respect to him, on the 
law of similarity. Drs. Chambers and Pavy have wrii- ■ 
ten well upou the diseases of the digestive organs, but j 
both have come short of the mark. I could make long , 
criticisms, but my aim is not to fight other men's ideas 
as much as to adopt what ia good in them and forget 
the rest. 

My practical experience with diseases of thirf nature 
leads me to state frankly, and without any sectarian 
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feeling, that a remedy which has acquired a dynamic 
force lias also acquired atomic force and inolecuhir 
affinity for the malady in question, provided that the 
remedy is rightly selected: by that we mean, patho- 
genetically, in large doses; and, dynamically, when 
prepared for medical treatment and morbid diseases. 
There are only a few exceptions to this rule, and they 
are so few, indeed, that they come under the head of 
anomalies rather than of medical diseases, and are 
either toxic poisons, like chemicals, or malarious 
from alluvial soil, or indigestibles in the stomach, 
which require ejection by an emetic. Fajcnl obstruc- 
tions may require a good lubricating agent, like oleum 
ricinis. But these are more mechanical agencies than 
therapeutics. Again, the question is not of doses, for 
that matter is entirely experimental in both schools, ac- 
cording to the diathesis and idiosyncrasies of the pa- 
tient, the climate, the seasons, and the typo of the 
malady. Such good authority as Dr. Chambers ought 
to know what Professor Prout said about blue mass: 
" It is a most useful remedy in certain Iiepatic diseases, 
but like drarn-drinking, if often used, must be in- 
creased, and leads to ovpr-action and into debility of 
the liver, which is the focus of its action." Does not 
every well-informed physician know this, that blue 
mass is capable of producing a disease for which it is 
given by the rational school? Do not podophyllum, blue 
mass, aloes, strychnia, rhei, and many others, produce 
effects upon the stomach and intestinal canal, liver, and 
the absorbents similar to those for which they are pre- 
scribed? Do not quinia and bcHadonna, phosphorus 
and arsenic, bismuth and nutrum miiriaticum affect the 
mucous follicles, the ganglionic system, and lymphatics 
or absorbents similarly as the disease they are given 
for? Bat there is no desire on my part to convince Dr. 
Chambers of the fallacy of his statements when ho runs 
down ** similia." It is enough that he does a wrong to 
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; iinti true scientiGc men should be above i 
tarianism. 

It would not take macli trouble to show tlie eimilarit^ J 
of mercurial irritation to pyrosis and gaatro-Iiepatic and; 
gastro-iutestinal disturbance. 'Ipecac and strychnia 
ivell-knowu remedies to act upon the spinal plexus ot^ 
the nerves, and through them aCTect tiie ganglionic. 
We could go on ad libitum, gutting the physiological. I 
effects from a pathogenetic basis. The pathogenesis of 1 
acids and their chemical action demonstrate at sight 
where and how they should bo used according to the 
1j,w of similarity. And again, the action of the metal- 
loids and metallic alkaloids upon the absorbenta and lym- 
phatics is well known. Give an alkaline water to people*! 
that do not need that agent, and what would be the con- 
sequence? Dr Chambers could answer us too well. 

Dr. Chambers speaks ofcapillary congestion as a causa I 
of pain in the pyloric region, and suggests a process of j 
blistering and blueding. Hypersemia is recognized by f 
thirst, quick pulse, and pain, but certainly the doctor 'I 
has not forgotten the beautiful blush color made by the 
capillary ramifications of the stomach, and that condi- 
tion is often produced by a sthenic disease and not by 
a simple phlogoais. What then? Is the hyperiemia 
from nervous influence produced by irritability to boj 
treated as phlogosia per sc? Surely, depleting has fta 
temporary influence, and wdl oven relieve neuralg 
but this superficial and temporary relief has no curativflrl 
power. 

Our remedies, given according to the law of similuv] 
ity, proceed from the pathogenetic effects of the B 
upon any given point, and they are truly specifics whw 
well chosen. 

ft. Ipecac, 3-dec. grs. xxx. 
M. et devid. chart, xx. 

Dose — One powder every three hours. 
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An improvement was decidedly taking place. I used 
the remedy for five days. 
I gave her two days rest, and then gave — 

ft. Antim. crudum, 8-dec. grs. xxx. 
M. et devid. chart, xx. 

She used the medicine for five days, and then came 
to see me. 

I perceived an improvement, as the mucous discharge 
had diminished and the pain had left her. But there 
was something more left, viz., hepatic trouble. 

ft. Iris fiorentina, 3-dec. gutt. xvi. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

Dose — One teaspoonful every three hours. 

On the fourth day she came and told me she was better 
every way. Her bowels had moved quite regularly, 
and the color of the fseces was more natural. Food did 
not distress her, and her general appearance was better. 
I prescribed 

ft. Mercurius alkaliz. 8-dec. grs. xvL 

M. et devid. chart, xvi. 
ft. Belladonna, 8-dcc. gutt. xvi. 

Aqua font: ? iisj. 

Dose — One powder alternately every two hours with 
a teaspoonful of the liquid. The medicine lasted ten 
days, and during that time she observed the dietetic 
and hygienic treatment already mentioned, with cold 
applications upon the stomach and bowels. 

I concluded by giving her liquor-potass arsenicalis, 
five drops in ten teaspoonfuls of water, and of this, one 
teaspoonful every four hours. After two months of 
treatment she left me apparently well, although she 
will never be a strong woman. 

CLINICAL CASE III. 

A young girl, seventeen years old, came to me in 1870, 
for treatment of a chronic dyspepsia. She was dejected 
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and had lost nearly nil hope of recovery, from having { 
received no benefit from the dominant school of nUo- \ 
pnthy. 

Physical Examination. — On miacultntion I found the J 
rhy thmiciil fiction of the heart to bo greatly disarranged, fl 
The pulsations were irregular and quick, with a Bmall4 
amount of organic force. Ou ])alpation I found the ep,i-< 
gastric regions tender und bloated. The liver waa en- 
Urged and painful. The abdomen tympanitic, and 
bowels were constipated. She suffered at times with 
dyspnea, although the Innga were sound. Kidnej's 
were irritable, and the urine was white and too light in r 
specific gravity. Skin dry and impervious. Uterus fee- • 
bio of action with scanty menstruations. Nervous Bys*' 
tern appeared entirely in a state of asthenia. She wai 
of a nervo-bilio-temperament. 

Semiplngy. — She complained of burning at the pylorie '"i 
region, with pain at the base of the larger curvature of^ I 
the stomach approaching gastralgia. 

Food distressed her very much; it laid heavily and 
undigested for some time in the stomach, and had often 
to be ejected, which was generally accompanied with a 
Urge quantity of mucus: then she felt better. The 
abundance of mucus undoubtedly prevented the action 
of the gastric juice and the formation or organization of «' 
the peptones, thus the food fermented and became uI-m 
most offensive, cau^iing pyrosis and offensive breath. 

She also complained of a dead feeling in the bowels,' a 
which conveyed the idea of perfect torpidity and want i 
of muscular action (parystaltic) of the intestines. The' < 
constipation was often foUoweii by free and diarrhosatic ■ 
discharge8,wbieh relieved her from that unpleasant b 
eation of fullness, although she felt the effect of proa- { 
tration. She slept badly and got up in the morning 4 
lui rested. 

She had no desire for food and felt continuallj' in a ] 
state of exhaustion. Her tongue was coated with i 
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slimy white mucosity and was trembling and very pale. 
Slie avoided society, altiiough so young and pretty, and 
brooded upon her sad condition. She liad spent much 
time and money and taken gallons of medicines, with 
perceptible injury to herself. She was desponding and 
suspicious ; had lost confidence in physicians. She 
wept frequently, and everything seemed to go, as she 
expressed it, to her stomach. 

Her complexion was far from clear ; it had a hue of 
yellow tint deep in the skin. The liver was unable to 
go through the physical process of disengaging the 
biliary elements from the venous blood, hence biliary 
suppression. Having suffered for five long years, the 
disease was making great headway into the economy. 
The physical and physiological functions had lost vigor 
and harmony. Their influence upon the absorbents 
was established to an abnormal degree, debility and 
anaBmia were disintegrating the very foundation of life. 
There was great mentsd debility and prostration. She 
became feeble and indifferent to everything. Hepatic 
derangement, with suppression of biliary secretion. 
The ductus communis was tumefied and engorged with 
mucus. 

The lymphatic system was normal, except, perhaps, 
a little hyperaBsthesia from sympathy and mal-assimi- 
lation. Her nervo-bilio temperament predisposed her 
to bilio-nervous affections. The alkalinity of the secre- 
tions of the salivary glands (cyanide of potassia) was 
insufficient, hence lactic acid in excess, and irritability 
of the stomach. The pnenmogastric nerve, radiating 
from the lungs and heart to the stomach, was exces- 
sively sensitive, and by reflex action caused those 
complications already enumerated. Every sensation 
carried a certain influence to the stomach — the focus 
of the disease. 

Her morning indisposition showed enervation; she 
was therefore unfit for any occupation ; but as soon as 
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she seated herself and comnninctsd her allotted workah< 
becaniti taint, preceded by trembling and a cold perapi< 
ration. And u^ain, pain in her bowela would book pn 
duce a loose evacuation. 

Etiology. — 1. Iiidulgenco in pastry and sweetmeatsj 
2. Over-study and late lioure; 3. Abuse of vegetable. 
food, and not Huflicient nitrogen, producing a pliysicAi 
weakness of the chylo-poietic viscera; 4, Diminished 
physical force, and chemicu-physiological functions; 5.. 
Imperfect histogenesis. 

Tha over-indut;^ence in any lacteona and saccharin* 
m:iterials deteriorated her health to such an extent that: 
inanition was fist gaining ground. .A.nd these unassimi- 
lated ingredients became fermented, lience fl.itulency, 
eructation, and formation of gases in the intestinal 
canal. 

These physic;d conditions wore devitalizing and th« 
juices became changed and acidulous. Her nervoav 
system gave signs of asthenia; the blood became im- 
poverished, hence hallucinations, insomnia from antemia 
of the brain. Further, neglect of exercise, air, and 
bathing increased her physicjd difficulties. Her style 
of living in closed rooms, overheated by artificial warmth, 
and her disregard of proper diet, if continued, would 
have soon put an end to her life. It being beyond 
question that the digestive organs and their juicea were 
seriously affected and perverted, the problem was pre- 
sented to us clearly and forcibly: Can we restore tha.' 
vis-vitfB and return to the system that which it has Insfc 
during a series of indulgence, neglect, and imprudence*.' 
causing loss of physical force and normal action. 

This proposition is uot to bo lightly answered. Th( 
complexity of the case is such that no hasty conclusii 
should be arrived at before a satisfactory examinatioiiti 
of that which is favorable, and that which is not. 

A cure, radical I mean, cannot be expected short ofi 
one to two j'Oars. 
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The re-establishment of a physical equilibrium and 
vital harmony cannot possibly be accomplished, without 
commencing the process of repair from the very founda- 
tion. 

Evidently the starchy and saccharine materials were 
not easily acted upon by the weak gastric juice, and it 
passed the chyme into the intestines in an unsatisfac- 
tory or crude condition, there to become chyle. A 
perfect chyle cannot be elaborated from an imperfect 
chyme, for the very reason that we cannot make good 
bread out of poor flour or badly prepared yeast. This 
illustration is a practical way of delineating the bound- 
aries of the two digestions. The whole histogenetic 
process was interfered with by this mal-assimilated 
chyliScation. The normal emulsion was out of the 
question ; it could not be produced or vitalized properly 
from an acidulous chyme. Hence the proteine com- 
pound was deficient in those elementary principles that 
constitute perfect nutrition. 

If we have reasoned upon our proposition correctly, 
the solution, or rtather the proceedings necessary, are 
clear and well pointed out for us to act upon. First, 
proper nitrogenous diet; and the reason is obvious that 
this nutrient was the only one neglected, and that it was 
the only one in which I could expect any vital result. 

Dietetics, — ^Allowed : Eggs, beef-tea, cream, roast-beef 
rare, mutton, clams, cocoa, peas, lentils, birds and fish. 
Not allowed: Potatoes, pork, hot bread or cakes, pastry 
of any kind. No coffee or tea, but wine and old ale. 

Morning meal : Eggs, cocoa, toast, and oatmeal boiled 
for six hours. 

Dinner: At first, beef-tea alone, with bread and a 
wineglassful of Burgundy. After the digestive organs 
gave sufficient signs of improvement, rare roast beef, or 
birds. 

Supper: Cocoa, and a bird, or clams. This is the 
first stage of the dietetic treatment, and was followed 
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by liirger qiuiiifity and variety; but no amylaceous food I 
or glucose wan indulged in for a long time. 

Hygiene. — IJjtbiug every day in tepid, salt water. 
Gentle exercifie, aa walking early in tbe morning. And 
even tbese rules had to be changed according to ] 
strength. 

After a few months, I ordered her to go rowing and 1 
rididg in the country. 

Medical Ti-eatmcnl. — It was imperative that I shoultl | 
use a rational mode of procedure to reinforce the phyai- f 
cal function?. I became coiiviuced that the therapeutic^' I 
EQCcesa depended upon which special system X Belected,,! 
for operation. The great depre«uion of the central 
force and all its collateral branches pointed out to i 
the basis of openition. The emaciation, adynamia, i 
anition, and anemia were four points which had to bQ< | 
relieved, supported, and reinforced. 

If the 80-caIled Ritiona! school ever errs, it errs in 1 
the m:inagement of these cases, and the brilliancy of its> J 
eclectic system of modicuio falls far short of the mark, T 
The cathartics and stimulants which would have been. ] 
used here, would have had a most destructive and an-< | 
scientific effect. Physicians might deny that snch i 
treatment would have been adopted; but, if bo, theyj 
would not endorse the rules of eliminating the faacal'l 
accumulations, disengaging the absorbents by the s 
process, and then toning them up, like harp-strings, to J 
the normal condition with the tonic-stimulant proceag^ 
of quinia, stryc'iia, iron, and astringents. 

I have no desire to find much fault with the otherj 
school, but when they assume the title of Ritionals th^ 
must stand the test and the criticisraa. No doubt theyj 
employ remedies that, if given in smaller doses aa^^ 
under a different principle, would succeed well, bnf j 
heavy doses promiscuously given with compounds wilPl 
never give them a compass to steer by, or a point of 1 
aj^ui to go to with a reasonable amount of success. A } 
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mariner would be equally at a loss were he to follow 
the currents that seem to lead him, or the winds that 
swell his canvas, without any surer indications. It is 
my desire to point to remedies which have a peculiar 
and specific influence upon the organs of digestion, and 
leaving out many collateral remedies which frequently 
might be usefully employed. 

I treated this case with the following remedies: Bry- 
onia, quinia, phosphate of magnesia, pulsatilla, igna- 
tia, natr. phosphoricum, lycopodium, bismuth, ferrum 
phosph. ; kali sulphatis, carbo veg., pepsine, calc. phos- 
phorica, manganine, etc. Now we can detect easily the 
relation existing between disease and remedy. It is, in 
my opinion, the most reasonable acceptation of the law 
of similia. 

CLINICAL CASE IV. 

Mrs H., twenty-seven years old, and a widow. She 
came to me in the spring of 1875, complaining of a chronic 
dyspepsia. After trying the rational school to her 
heart's content, without the least benefit, concluded 
that she would try the new one. She was a country 
lady and had the benefit of pure air, as the place where 
she lived was healthv. 

Physical EocaminaJtion. — Chest small and badly formed 
(pigeon-breasted). Respiration twenty-four to the min- 
ute, with a tendency to cough. No organic disease of 
the lungs existed. Atrophy of the liver and painful on 
pressure. Bowels constipated and felt hard and full. 
Skin dry, rough, and yellow. Great emaciation. Heart 
normal, although at times its functions or rhythms were 
disturbed. Kidneys were normal, but passed urine fre- 
quently and devoid of solids. Tongue coated yellow 
and corrugated. Eructation and flatulency with tormina, 
and, at times, diarrhoea. 

Stomach tender on pressure. Pace wrinkled and 
prematurely old. General appearance, that of atrophia 
lymphatica with a scrofulous diathesis. 
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Semiology. — I fotmd her in the most deplorable phy 
cul condition. EmivciatioD, asthenia, inanition, 
anemia. She had been married several years, withottCJ 

She ivaa of a lively disposition, but changed i; 
nesa and despondoncy. Her nights were passed reat- 
lea.tly, her fo'jd disagreed with her and gave her pain 
in the stomach. S!ie took no exercise, and hud no { 
com mod lit ion for ablutions. 

Her diet was composed of the usual kind. Fork, bam, 
fried eggs and meats, pastry and hot bread, with poor 
tea and coffee. Slie retired early and arose early. She 
had more to do than her physical strength could bear, 
and consequently became often exhausted, and sufTered'fl 
with severe headache and pain in the back. 

The signs were those of mai-assimilation and mal-na-> I 
trition, with a tendency to heteroplastic formationB. T 
The result of deteriorated blood predisposed her to'l 
tubercular formations, and the nucleoli of the liver wer« f 
shrunk and almost pervious. The condition was a 
ing in the extreme. 

The gastro-enteric juices were perverted to poor'l 
chylification, and thus the histogenetic process was die* I 
arranged. The whole lymphatic system showed atro-l 
phy. The ganglionica and vasa-motor nerves were f 
excessively weakened. The only beacon light of this I 
fearful condition was a strong vital force. 

Portal engorgement with hemorrhoidal tumors. Tbftfl 
venous blood was impure and leucophemia was gaining 
ground. Suppression of biliary socretion from organim^ 
difficulty. The functions of the whole organizing prO"l 
ceea were deficient in physical and organic force. 

The whole process of life and repair was so disturbed | 
that chronic cachexia was stamped in her face. She ■« 
a sensible woman and retained much mental vigor, i 
therefore her condition was well known to her. 

Elidogy, — 1. Scrofulous diathesis; 2. Physically f 
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ble, and particularly tho organs of digestion and assimi- 
lation; 8. Disregard of hygienic rules; 4. Indigestible 
ingredients of diet. I know not of any directly exciting 
causes. 

Hygienic Treatment. — I must confess that I was at a 
loss how to commence a treatment, as my prognosis was 
unfavorable. I had no faith in a recuperative force, 
hence I was afraid to use radical agents. 

However, I had no alternative, so I ordered a tepid 
bath with a tablespoonful of bicarbonate of potass, so as 
to act upon tho absorbents, every other night. Cold 
water was out of question, and the warm bath would 
equalize circulation and temperature. 

Again, I wanted to act upon the emunctories of the 
cutaneous surface, so as to assist the liver and kidneys 
in removing tho effete materials. 

1. Rubbing her whole person with a rough towel; 
and, 2. Walking or riding in tho open air during fine 
weather, morning, noon, and afternoon. If not possible 
to ride or walk, she was to work in tho garden as much 
as possible. 

This plan, if well considered, often brings about such 
reaction as to insure success. Motion, atomic heat, 
light, decomposition, and repair, one and all, move in 
co-ordination. The nervous force increases, the blood 
becomes richer, and the equilibrium and harmony is re- 
established. 

These elementary principles, blending, as they do, 
forces and physical laws, increase the great phenomena 
of the vis-vit89 and with it the secretions and excre- 
tions. 

Dietetics. — These nutrients, to be useful, must be well 
chosen and well assimilated for the process of organiza- 
tion and repair. Oxygen is an indispensable element 
to the metamorphosis of physiological functions. 

Nutrition cannot take place without combustion and 
heat, for this brings about functions and forces. The 
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liver, one of the priacipal factors of the organizivtion,J 
must be stimulated to perform its organic function, 3 
and this can only bo done by the least carboniferous 1 
and nitrogenous food, and the greatest amount of oxy- 
gen and puro water. 

And yet the case needed some animaUzed food; and I 
how to accomplish digestion was a difficult question, .1 
considering the enfeebled condition of digestion. 

I put my patient on cream, which she could get eauily J 
in the country, morning and night, with old bread and T 
no butter; beef-tea at dinner, with a little brandy, f 
and water, I kept her on these nutrients for two weeka. j 
Then, I allowed lier oatmeal, cocoa, and the yolk of a 
egg; at dinner, mutton chops broiled, with bread, an4',j 
a glass of wine. At supper, clam broth with bread ' 
and a cnp of black tea. She gained steadily, her color 
changed from yellow to white, lier pulse became full and 
even, respiration fuller and twenty in a minute. I kept 
her on the same diet, except with a little change in the 
quantity, and gave her peas, hominy, and rice. CoEfee 
disagreed with Ler. 

Medical TrEatment. — I had very little hope from tlie 
therapeutics; but I thought I would use those agents 
well known to support the elementary principles of life. 
From my knowledge of the Kational school, I know that 
aloes, mercury, rhei, ipecac, quinia, cinchona, and stry- 
chia had been used ad libitum, and I therefore pr&>J 
scribed, 

Jl. Natrum phosph., 3-dec. grs. I. 
M. et devid, chart, xxv. 

Dose — One powder every four hours. The medicine^ 
lasted her a week, and then she came to see me. 

In addition to this I applied hot fomentations to tlu 
liver at night. 

She returned improved and in good spirits. 

The diet was continued, lis she became satisfied witi 
it. I found that her stomach was not quite up to heM 
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general condition, so I ordered : ft. Pepsin and hydro- 
chloric acid, to assist her digestion. 

Her improvement was quite satisfactory, and yet her 
liver did not act well. 

{l. Podophylum, 8-dec. grs., xxx. 
M. et devid. chart, xv. 

51. Nux vom., 3-dec. gutt. xxx. 
Aqua distill. f iv. 

Dose — One powder every two hours alternately with 
a teaspoonful of the liquid. 

On the fourth week she came back smiling, and had 
gained in strength and flesh. 

The baths were continued, as well as the diet and ex- 
ercise. I gave her general directions as to her mode of 
life and the following prescriptions: 

9;. Bismuth subnitr., 1-dec. grs. Ix. 
M. et devid. in chart, xxv. 

{l. Sulphur, 3-dec. grs. Ix. 
M. et devid. chart, xxv. 

Dose — One bismuth powder every three hours. 
Next day the sulphur in the same way — alternating the 
day and the medicine. 

The woman was strong in mind, and adhered to the 
treatment and directions. She left me. 

The other day, five years after she first came to me, I 
saw her and she was well and happy; 

CLINICAL 0A91! Y, 

In the year 1869, while I was pre^cticing iu the west- 
ern states, among the agricultural people, I was called 
upon by a farmer, who was above the common average 
in intelligence and ipental culture. He entered my 
office, and without prelude asked me : " Doctor, what is 
good for worms? we are all cursed with the devilish 
things." The question was a drqll one, indeed, and 
surely not easily answered. He stated that for two 
years he had noticed that his children had worms, and 
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that they grew pale and thin, and had lost that livel 
ne99 and mirth ao natural to the young. He liad given 
them vermifuge for months, under the guidance of a 
Bational doctor. It had only a temporary relief, and 
the parasites soon returned as bad as ever. 

He was satisfied that the strong anthelmintics 
the worms would soon have a deleterious effect upon 
patients; so he concluded to see if a physician who 
not of the Rational school could think and act wil 
judgment. 

I laughed at his jokes, hut felt the force of them. I 
took much interest in the case, and told him I could give 
no answer without seeing the children. 

Semiology. — The children were brought to me a few 
days after this remarkable visit. I found them emaci- 
ated, pale, and listless, with sunken eyes, tumefaction of 
the abdomen, offensive breath, itching at the anus, and 
incontinence of urine. They had a cough, voracious 
appetites, itching of the nose, skin dry and rough, and 
at night great restlessness, raising themselves from bed 
in a frightened condition, screaming and grinding the 
teeth together. At times they would wake up almost 
choked to death. In the morning they found worms 
crawling in the bed. They looked antemic and starved. 
The mother's constitution was of a nervous, irritable 
character, having the most ungoveruable temper; she 
also suffered from the same disease. 

They were badly clad, and the locality was damp and 
swampy; they had bilious, remittent, and intermittent 
fevers, caused by an endemic, malarious effluvia. These 
poor creatures had constant looseness of the bowels, 
from irritation caused by these parasites. 

The father brought me specimens of the worms in a 
bottle. I fonnd them to be about an inch and a half 
long, white, with a sharp pointed head, viz., ascaris ver— 
micularis, and under the microscope they looked 11 
a ehoemiLker's bristle. This parasitic disease becami 
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chronic, and prodaced considerable physical changes 
from mal-assimilation and inanition. 

Etiology. — Their, main diet was pork, milk, corn meal, 
pastry badly cooked, bread made of poor flour, and 
heavy. Ham and succulent and starchy, indigestible 
articles were constantly in use. They lived upon these 
farinaceous and carbonaceous materials, omitting beef, 
mutton, fish, eggs, and nitrogenous vegetables. 

The hygienic law was at ntZ, privies, stables, styes 
for hogs, etc., within a few yards of the house. The 
poisonous and infected air, with the water thoroughly 
impregnated with the floating molecules of these ex- 
halations, together with the food, were the true prox- 
imate causes. Parasites generally spring from weak 
digestion, mal-nutrition, and fermentations. This was 
their condition. Their diathesis being leuco-phlegmatic 
' predisposed them more readily to the disease. 

Hygiene and Diet. — The principal object in view was / 
to correct the proximate causes ; therefore they were di- 
rected to use nitrogenous food (and abolish pork and 
starchy or succulent vegetables), i. e., beef-tea, mutton, 
eggs, fish, poultry, cofifee and tea without milk or 
sugar. 

I added a little claret wine if they did not desire the 
above beverages ; the acid and alcohol were ingredients 
conducive to re-establishing the process of digestion, 
and thus preventing fermentations. I forbade pork, 
milk, molasses, potatoes, fresh bread and pastry gener- 
ally. I ordered baths in salt water three times a week, 
and kept the children out in the air and warmly ' 

clad. 

Medical Treatment. — It is in such cases that any law or 
school of medicine is to be put aside ; the action of the 
medicament must be sufficient to permeate the excre- 
menta with its morbific influence, and kill the parasite 
and its ova. It cannot feed upon the secretions that do 
not contain milky emulsion or saccharine materials, 
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much less upon such things aa oleum terebmtl: 
die lie podium, or bantonino. 

9. PoDigranatum cortex, 5 ii. 
Aqua (two pints), ii. 

Boiled tor two hours and strained ; one half \ 
glass before moals. This infusion vtas meant to act a 
medical wash of the atomacb and intestines. They t 
tbo remedy for sevon days. 

I had the pleasure of seeing an improvement, 1 
directed that the remedy should be continued 1 
longer. They came to see me on the fourteenth day, 
and their cheerful faces and brighter color were unmis- 
takable signs of returning health. The father reported'a 
that the stools were no longer loose or clay colore 
but yellow and of a certain consistency. 

Bunches of dead parasites were seen in the fBecesj' 
after this the appetite became more natural and the 
sleep undisturbed. I thought it proper to chauge the 
remedy, as I did not wish the system to get accustomed 
to it and thus lose its infiuence. 

^. Pulv. Kousso, 1-dec, 5; M. et devid. chart, xxx. 
Dose — one powder every two hours to each child aH 
the mother also. The same diet was continued. 

On the fourth week they still reported progress; but 
to insure a cure I ordered ; 

^ 01. Terebinthinje, 3-dec. j; M. et divided in chart. 
XXX. Dose — one powder every three hours. On the sixth 
week they reported themselves well. These were inter- 
esting cases, and showed that where strong, irritating, and 
purging anthelmintic medicines had failed, a judicious 
diagnosis and light therapeutic treatment, with email 
doses, succeeded beyond question. The first and main 
object was to re-establish nutrition and physical force; 
and secondly to starve the parasite instead of driving 
them out by mere mechanical or chemical means. 

The therapeutic idea was to permeate the intestinal 
excretions with an offensive ingredient, mixed with thitM 
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iiids of the intestinal cannl, but not eulBciently Btrong 
f'to cause irritabilitios or inecUaiiiual evacuatiuni). Tliis 
Iproccat) would have had the effect of gradually deatroy- 
Isg the imbedded parasites. 

The question with Ms is to une remedies by the law 
lef eimilarity, but helminthiasis id one of the anomalies to 
■which Similia haa no relation. It id purely a poraeitic 
■disease, and not a dynamical one- 

We do not claim that Homeopathy will produce ver- 

uine ; neither can the Rational school claim any system- 

ffstic treatment. Both employ a general treatment, tak- 

f ing aa points of direction the diatheeis, idiosyncrasies, 

Ktaid predisposing surronndings. The small doses per- . 

iieate, together with the Quids, the fseces, and enter in- 
tto the mucous corrugations ; and thus we explain the 
action of an infusion or a trituration, having a decided 
advantage upon massive doses, which, it ia true, expel 
large worms, but never cure helmiathiasia ae a consti- 
I totional disease. 
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CLINICAL CASE VI. 

During my practice in Washington city, in 1866-68. a 
idy applied to me for medical advice. She was thirty- 
^tliree years old, unmarried, and a clerk in the Treasury 
Department. 

Physical Examination. — ^The rhythmical action of the 
sart was not normal, the systolic sound was sliort and 
creased in force. 

No hypertrophy could bo discovered. Stomach sen- 
.fiitive to the touch; no indication of ulceration. Intes- 
tines bloated with gas. Tongue coated yellow, with a 
slimy fur. Liver somewhat enlarged, hard and tender 
the lower lobe. Lungs sound. Kidneys irritable 
im a strong ammoniated urine. Uterus perfectly 
>lind, oi^anically and functionally. Menstruation regn- 
Respiration slow and labored. Pulse full, bound- 
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ing up to sixty-five to the minute. Physical develop" 
meut generally good. 

Semiology, — She was of dark complexion and biliom 
lymphatic temperament and diatheeia. Her &ppearanc< 
was of a pale and failed hue and she had yellowish Bpota 
on her face and neck. Her Imbits were regular and her 
occupation confined her to the office from 9 a. u. to 4 
P. u., and no exercise was taken. 

She complained of having lost strength, fieah, and | 
appetite. 

Her mind dwelt a good deal upon her physical condi-i 
tion, and she felt aa though life was a burden to her. 

She had no ambition to work, no taste for amusements 1 
or inclination to exertion. In her former life she had \ 
been actively employed in domestic duties. 

Her family were healthy and she could not recollect 
that any members were sub ject to any particular constitu- 
tional trouble. The district she lived in was healthy, 
Lilly, and in the north. 

There were no illusory symptoms, from the eflfect of ai 
morbid, imaginative, or hysterical mind. I could not 1 
trace her trouble to malarious diathesis or idioayncrar I 
sies. She had never been exposed to any sudden 
change of temperature, vexations, or sorrow. No do ■ 
mestic troubles, no blighted affection were the cause. 
She indulged in no intemperance or late hours. She 
soffered with periodical frontal headaches. She was 
chilly, alternating with hot flushes along the spine. 

Head burning hot and heavy; cold feet" and hands; ^ 
loss of appetite ; eyes lifeless, pnpils contracted ; pain in ' 
the back; urine scanty and of a dark color; specific 
gravity— 1020 to 1025, with a sediment of phosphate of 
ammonia ; eructations of sour, bitter taste ; pain under the 
scapula and in the region of the liver (not constant). 

She was insomnious, taciturn, and fond of solitudej'J 
had lost all her energy ; felt drowsy, and yet could not ^ 
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sleep ; sparks before her eyes, with vertigo and nausea. 
She had taken advice from some physicians of the old 
school, but they gave her cathartics, bitters or tonics, 
which had neither permanent or curative effects. 

Etiology. — Gastro-hepatic derangement. The liver 
was engorged with slow circulation and biliary reten- 
tion, and the whole digestive tract was affected by it. 
The juices were acidulous and the assimilation was slow 
and imperfect. The chylopoietic viscera were perform- 
ing their physical and organic functions imperfectly. 
The absorbents were all* torpid. This organic and 
physical condition had been brought about by confine- 
ment in heated rooms and boarding-house diet and 
insufficient exercise — perhaps, also, loneliness and want 
of friends and cheerful amusements. 

Biliary engorgement or retention is most generally 
followed by great nervous, sympathetic symptoms — as 
depression, irritability, chills, hot flushes, and mental 
disorder like hypochondria, or hallucinations. 

There are three conditions by which this great organ 
can be affected: 1. Organically by malaria and the vicis- 
situdes of debauchery; 2. By ansemia and feebleness; 
and 3. By nervous irritability and reflex influences from 
the digestive organs. Minor troubles might be enumer- 
ated, but they come under the same category of patho- 
logical lesions. The afferent and efferent functions are 
often sluggish and cause engorgement. It is of the 
highest importance to know the organic and physical 
conditions of the liver before medicating it. Is it hy- 
peraemia or biliary engorgement, or both? Is this 
pathological condition organic or functional? Is it 
from reflex influences, or idiopathic or pathognomonic of 
the organ ? Is it hereditary or acquired ? Is it neurosis ? 
Is it malarious poison, or high living and hypertrophy, 
or anaemia and atrophy? In the first morbid condition 
we have both tumefaction of the liver and atrophy and 
invariably joined with splenic complications. 
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I must premise that I have no fancy for liver doctors ; 
nor do 1 consider timt organ deserving of blame bo 
often. The erroneous attacks upon it are frequent, 
and often without a scintilla of reason. 

In mental depressions the functions of the liver may 
be affected abnormally, but the question arises with . 
the physician, or should arise — la it the liver, or the . 
brain? 

If the first is decided upon, it must be on close and I 
unmistakable physical examination, and careful ding- 
nosis, and with what pathological condition the organ 
is affected. If the second is decided upon, then the 
conclusion is, that the afferent.and efferent functions of 
that organ are morbidly affected by reflex influence or * 
neurosis. 

In all cases of disease of the chylopoietic viscera, or I 
stomach, generically called dyspepsia, the livei 
volved ; but is it sympathetically affected by mal-aa- | 
similation and inanition, or are the functions of the 
liver idiopathicaliy affected, and are the lesions organic 
or only functional ? In the hot climate of India ' 
there are the insidious hepatic disintegrations, a path- 
ognomonic condition of the disease caused by destruc- 
tive materia-morbi. There are, also, from various physi- 
cal causes, cacoplastic formations in the organ itself. 

Now, are the cathartics — drastic cathartics — saline [ 
cathartics, etc.— given so often by the Bational school, 
the proper agents to be so indiscriminately used when 
hepatic diseases proceed from sympathetic influences, i 
either objective or subjective? The liver, when involved 
with the faulty process of chylification, suffers not only 
from sympathy, but from inanition, and consequently 
produces acidulous greenish bile and enfeebled organic 
action. "Would cathartics be,advisable to bring about a 
forced action, temporary and reactive, or retrogressive 
and debilitating? Would that be a rational treatment? 
But invariably in all cases of suppression of biliary 
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l^cretion the remedy ia without any further physical 
I inquiry thaa u good cathartic, which, ul' course, pro- 
I duces a teinporiiry inechuiiical action, at the expeuee of 
I orgHuic reuction, utid increased debility. This system 
I iot' purging with drastic cathartics is to be deprecated 
I as supremely injurious, and producing incurable diseases 
I pf the liver. There aro bo many natural ways of get- 
l ting at torpid organic functions without those irritating, 
\ exciting, depleting, and debilitating processes. The 
I physical examination and semiology were sufficiently 
I suggestive that we had a case of idiopathi<3 liver 
I 'Rouble. 

I stated that the diagnosis pointed out the true con- 
dition of the organ, which was biliary suppression. It 
is a physical disarrangement of the nucleoli, which are 
unable to act upon the infiltration of the biliary fluid, 
[ and conduL-t it into the little intercellular ducts for 
r exit by way of the ductus communis. The impure 
I venous blood goes on to the greater circulation and 
t poisons the wholo system. 

But, had I made ray diugnosis as retention, then I 
I should have meant that the organ had performed its 
Ijphysical and organic functions, but that it or its chan- 
l^els were obstructed, cither by want of force or by 
I .tumefaction from an acute or chronic inflammation, 
Ijheuce retention. Had we irritability, nervous cxcite- 
1 ment, and agitation, from physical or mental disturb- 
I ance, then we would have a contrary condition, i, 
I hyper-secretion, colic, diarrhren, vomiting, fever, jaun- 
I dice, high bounding pulse, mania, suppression of urine, 
1' and possibly red eruptions in spnlB throughout, with, per- 
I ^aps.othercompiicationsof a cerebral order. But these 
leases proceeding from other diseases are reflected upon 
\ the liver by a physical co-ordination of forces and func- 
[•.tions, differing from ordinary idiopathic liver diseases. 

This condition of inactivity of organic action was 
[ brought about by enervation, caused by general mal- 
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assimilatioQ and nutrition. The constitution and blood J 
were enfeebled by these cauaea, and the nervous fiystemj 
and organic functions became affected. 

i/^j/iefie. ^Bathing iu salt, warm water, exercise in 1 
the open air, and light animal food, the amylaceous ' 
predominating. 

Diet. — Leguminous — oatmeal, pens, baked potatoes, 
milk, spinach, rice, sago; Nitrogenous — mutton, 
chickens, and fish. No pastry or hot bread, no beef, 
no butter, and no gravies. GoiTee and tea forbidden. 
Lemonade, claret, wine and water. 

Mediccd Treatment. — B- Nitro- hydrochloric acidj I 
pepsine. The usual formula — one tablespoon ful after 
meals. 

Hot fomentations to the liver. After one week cJ J 
this treatment, I changed for: 

51. Nux-vomic, 3-dec. gutt. xxx. 
Aqua distill., ? iii. 

9. Podophyl., 3-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart, xii. 

Dose — one teaspoonful every two hours, alternately 
with one powder. She took these remedies for a week 
longer. Her appetite returned, the tumefaction of the 
liver disappeared, the bowels became regular, the skin 
of a normal color, the pulse returned to a normal con- 
dition, and her nervous system gained its force and 
equilibrium. 

CLINICAL CASE VII. 

A Mrs, Keith, a married lady with three children, | 
thirty years old, of a lyraphatico-phlegraatic tem-l 
perament. She had been sick for several years, andj 
had employed both schools without any prospect ( 
cure. 

Phystecd Signs. — The lady was well developed, of I 
brown complexion and blue eyes, having a tendency to I 
fatness, Heart sound, and the rhythms were perfectly ] 
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regular ; langs healthy ; menstmation regular ; kidneys 
normal, both structurally and functionally. 

Semiology. — When I first saw her I found her lying 
down, and sufifering with cardialgia and the most pro- 
fuse pyrosis. The pain extended spasmodically all over 
the stomach, and was more common in the fall and 
spring. Excitement of any kind would bring on a par* 
oxysm of pain, with pyrosis. Exercise was impossible, 
and even singing was out of the question. 

She had eructations of sulphurated hydrogen, and an 
offensive breath. Food did not distress her, and she 
had a good appetite. 

I examined the saliva and the contents of the 
stomach, and found a great quantity of ropy, exces- 
sively acidulous mucous and of a yellowish color. 
She had to keep a handkerchief constantly upon her 
pillow for cleanliness. Night jeind day she was equally 
affected. I became quite anxious, as she was very 
desponding. 

The ganglionic system was excessively sensitive, and 
she was very excitable and imaginative. Her bowels 
were regular and were free from any complications of 
the liver. She was very feeble on account of this 
great loss of mucous. I could not detect any ulcera- 
tions, but the hypersecretions seemed to proceed from 
a physiological derangement of the secretions, i. e., sali- 
va and gastric juice. The alkalinity of the salivary 
secretion was not normal, and her food did not contain 
a sufficiency of alkaline elements, hence the lactic acid 
abounded, and, together with the gastric juice, produced 
this terrible irritability and hyperaemia. But was not 
the nervous system primarily the cause and secondarily 
the effect? 

Etiology. — I considered it a case of irritability of the 
mucous follicles of the stomach, with a sympathetic ner- 
vous hyperaesthesia, caused, in the first place, by a 
change in the constituents of the salivary fluid, and 
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second, of the gastric juice. The remote cause was a 
predisposition to mucositiea. The exciting cause all 
ubuse of saccharine nrtielea. The pathognomonic symp- 
toms were like those of ptyaliam hy eome irritating 
substance. 

The disease was evidently one of a chemico-physio- 
logical nature, which brought about a hyper- sec ret ion 
of the raucous membranes, the follicles, and the salivary- 
glands; idiopathic aud iiiiosyncmtic to Ler constitution. 
There was no other appreciable cause to account for it. 

It became organic as it was allowed to become 
chronic; and finally it produced a nervous hypersesthe- 
sia, a natural consequence of a continuous drain of the 
secretions. This demonstrates forcibly the usefulness 
of a differential diagnosis between cause and effect. 
The pathognomonic lesion ivas organic and not fano* 
tional. The nervous symptoms and the pain were syra^ 
pathetic. 

This pathological metamorphosis presented certainly 
irritability and hyperemia, but neither entirely inflamma- 
tory or nervous. Pyrosis was a symptom, a feature, 
indicating a deep seated trouble in the organs of secre- 
tion; but not the disease itself. To treat merely a 
hipersecretion would be like treating a sick headache, 
caused by injesta, or gastric chidities alone. In this 
case there was no indigestion, supposed to be the offend- 
ing materia raorbi, but an organic disease, as a phen< 
enon of irritability. 

Although wo have admitted hypersemia and hyper^> 
sesthesia, yet still we could not admit an anti-phlogistie: 
treatment or an antispasmodic one. 

There was neither inflammation or sthenia, per 
The bleeding and blistering of the old school, or the 
hypnotic, would Iiave proved an unfortunate delus 
Looking at the disease from a logical point of view, I 
could only hope for success in a treatment on a chemico- 
physiological piano — ihe only one possible for relief and 
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cure. Antispasmodic medicines and the hypodermic 
injections had been used, as well as the astringent ton- 
ics, without success. The old school had exhausted its 
science and eclectic theories, and there was nothing but 
true similia that could possibly do any good, on the 
basis of physiology. 

Therefore the practitioner of similia should direct 
the remedies he employs to be chemico-physiological 
in their action. I prescribed kali chloras 1-10, in two 
grains powder, every two hours. The emotional sys- 
tem was engaged, therefore I gave belladonna 3-dec., 
alternately. 

Dose — One powder every alternate hour. 

Two days after I found her better. The pyrosis was 
less copious and the nervous irritability was diminished. 
I recollected two more points of my diagnosis, viz., 
offensive breath and sweetish taste in the mouth. 

I ordered : 

9. Kali chloras, 1-dec. 3 i. 
Aqua distill., f iv. 

9. Carbo vegetabilis, 1-dec. 3 i. 
Aqua distill., f iv. 

Dose — One teasooonful of each every two hours alter- 
nately. 

She went on with this treatment, and improved in 
many respects. The odor and yellowish color of the 
secretions was corrected, but the pain in the stomach 
returned at night. 

On the fourth week I prescribed: 

9. Natrum muriat, 3-dec. 3 i. 
Aqua distill. ^ iv. 

9. Bismuth subnitratis, 1-dec. 3 i. 
M. et devid. chart, xxiv* 

The fifth week she felt much better, she went to 
church and sang in the choir during the service. Next 
dav I was called to see her. She had suffered all night 
with gastralgia and pyrosis. 
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It was evident that she was not cured, although she 
waa much improved. The Homeopathic treatment 
which bad been used before had had no effect; and tbe 
law of similarity had been exhausted, and almoi^t noth- 
ing seemed to be left for her relief. I prescribed the 
following remedy, 

9> Iris lloreut., 1-dec. 5 i. 

Aqua diatill, | iv. 
Dose — One teaspoonful every two hours. 
The result was surprising. She expressed herself 
very much relieved, and felt that I had found the right 
remedy. 

Hygienic and Dietetic Treatmeni. — In this case I had 
little trouble in selecting the proper diet, because she 
could eat everything with impunity; but yet she was 
only allowed cream, mutton or beef broth, chicken broth, 
rice, oyster juice, and the like. No vegetables were 
I allowed, but old bread, crackers, and rye bread were 

^^1 advised. 

^^H This case suggested strongly the want of cyanide of 

^^1 potass in the salivary secretions, a necessary ingredient 
^^1 to elementary digestion. In former prescriptions I 
^^1 have endeavored to supply it ; in this last remedy, I only 
^^B found a neurotic to serve my purpose, and thus removed 
^^1 a ganglionic influence. 

^^1 She gained Sesh and general health. I believe thia 

^^1 treatment will meet with the approbation of the profes- 
^^1 sion generally. 

I 



CLINICAL CASE VIII, 

This case, although similar in many respects to the 
preceding ones, has some peculiar points of its own, 
which are to be found in the intensity of the symptoms 
and the complications connected with it. 

Unless our mirror is at fault and our light deceptive, 
the most important features of the case are reflected in 
a very suggestive manner. There are a great variety 
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of symptoms, difTering in shades and indicntlons, 
easily distinguished by the practiced eye. Tlie useful- 
ness of taking into considerution all symptoms is to be 
recommended, but tbe importunt point is to take in the 
Ealient points of tlie true pathological conditions, thus 
directing your attention to them as the unmistakable 
signs of a certain pliystcal or organic manifestation. 
The minor symptoms are generally sympathetic and 
secondary. 

Mrs. N., forty-eight years old, of a nervo-bilious dia- 
thesis, dark complexion, well-dovoloped, and the mother 
of three children. Kho had enjoyed good IkeiJth and an 
easy, comfortable life. 

Perhaps her mode of living well, and a sedentary life 
bad predisposed her to gastric troubles; and, indeed, she 
recognized that fact herself. 

Physical Examination. — lleart and lungs were sound; 
kidneys normal, yet the urine was scanty and of a 
heavy specific gravity, 1000-30, with a bilions cast. 
Liver large and somewhat hard and torpid. Stomach 
■very irritable. Bowels inflated with constipation. Skiti 
dry and yellowish. Her mental faculties were blunted ; 
she could not arrange thoughts and connect ideas. 
Great and general prostration. 

Semit^agy. — I was called to see her very early in the 
morning in the fall of 1869. I found her in her bed, 
suffering intensely from the stomach and intestines, 
gastro-enteralgia. A great quantity of flatus had accu- 
mulated in the stomach and bowels. She had nausea, and 
her tongue was coated with a yellowish white slime. 

The abdomen^was tympanitic and the stomach very 
sensitive to the touch. She made several efforts to 
voihit, but unsuccessfully. The spasmodic contraction 
of the muscular coat of the stomach and bowels upon 
the inflated organs produced the most excruciating 
iwonies. She was restless, and had been sick for eight 
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Tho pressure of the gas npon the iliac veins obstruct- . 
ed the portal circuIation,and consequently the Byatemio 
circulation was altered. 

She was threatened with ejiicopj'; pulse small; ex- ' 
tremitiea cold, with a cold perspiration, tlireateoiug 
collapBO. Tlie nervous syBtera wiis eo agitated and bo 
severely tossed about that the danger was a temporary 
Butipension of tho grent vis-vitiB, >ind perhaps death. i 

The splanchnic nerves were particularly affected, i 
The contraction of every capillary was so materially 
dangerous that the heart was fluttering, jumping, and 
relaxing at a fearful rate. The symptoms were truly 
alarming. Respiration short and quick; in fact Bbe 
could nut inflate the lungs, as the diaphragm was luiable 
to mova downwards on account of the great inflation. 
Tho force from viw-atergo being disarranged, the whole 
circulation was in a critical state. 

She had been constipated for some weeks, and boup- 
nesa and pyrosis were the harbingers of tho present 
condition. Her digestion had been poor for years, and 
she had suffered with dyspepsia every spring and 
fall. 

The gas was odorless, because of carbonic acid fer- 
mentation. The bitter, sour taste indicated a slow 
abnormal process of chymiiication and passing unpre- 
pared chyme upon the process of the chylopoietic viscera. 

This disarrangement of the stomach produced that of 
the intestinal canjil. 

The liver also had its indirect effect, by not passing 
the bile into the intestines, hence inflation from fermenta- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that bile has a material 
influence upon chylification, and upon the effete mat^r 
rials thrown out as a waste, in preventing fermentatian 
by its pungent carboniferous fluid, which is the result 
of decomposition of tho venous circulation, and, to some 
extent, is mixed with a nitrogenous element. The 
hydro-carbou is absorbed, while the yellow, nitrogenous, 
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I sffcte part of the bile goes out with the fiecea. Now, 
r then, the hydrocarbon is the glucose part of the biliary 
I Becretion, and aids in the culorifacient process of intes- 
Itiiuil digei^tion. The pbyuicul and physiological futic- 
I tiona of thie organ are well known. Those few lines of 
I elementary principles will refresh our memory as to the 
T differonco between suppression and retention, and bring 
[ it more forcibly in comparison with our clinical cases. 
I "We must follow tho diseases appertaining to the diges- 
I tive organs npon a physiological knowledge of their 
I wppressed functions. The link is well connected, and 
I the chain is so closely dependent upon every link being 
I sound, that mistakes are often made by the best of 
[ physiciann. 

Then cornea the question, was not this mischief the 
\ result of bad chyraification in the first place, and the 
[ liver and chylification secondarily affected? 

The two processes are so dependent upon one another 

I tliat very rarely do we have the stomach affected with- 

y out tho enteric juices feeling tliecffect of it. Yet there 

I are such cases, both gastric and intestinal being singly 

I disarranged; then, of course, the difliculty is easily 

[. reci^nized. And just at this juncture comes the ques- 

I'tion of nitrogenized and histogenetio digestion, and 

I hence, wlietlier tho elymeuts of nutrition, which are 

J mal-assimilated, belong to the former or latter class; in 

other words, whether we should prescribe thia or that 

kind of nutrients. With this comes the idiosjTicraaies 

of the diatbesfs and predispositions thei'eof, and again, 

I the exciting causes. With this strong diagnostic force 
in band, the probabilities are that wo cannot go far 
astray from the true course of treatment. It is obvious 
that high-living individnals are often affected by liver 
complaints, because of tho large amount of effete ele- 
nents in the venous blood, which the organ is not 
always able to filter through its ceils. Wo have another 
condition, and just tho opposite of tho first, i. e., n 
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nutrition from improper food, or Bemi-starvafion. In. 
those cases we have also hepatic diseases arising from' 
organic debility caused by physical inanition. j 

Wliile ive would do well to prescribe an abstemious' 
regiiueu to the former, we should prescribe a generous' 
one to the latter. While amylaceous food would do 
for the first, the iiitrogenized should be given to tho 
eecond. 

Frequently we have organic or structural diseases of 
the liver, caused by climatic causes or constitutional re» 
hods; but in the largest percentage, the hepatic regions 
are affected by an imperfect process of alimentation 
and digestion. 

It is not always the liver that suffers, but the lungii, 
heart, and kidneys. Morbid cachexia of the nervous 
system, gouty affections, etc., often result from mal-a^ 
similation and mal-nutrition. Melancholia, hysteria, 
hypochondria, asthenia, and even mental aberratiouB, 
epilepsy, helminthiasis, etc. The last are the innumer- 
able cutaneous affections which cause so much suffering, 
and from which none are exempt — neither the gour- 
mand or the beggar, the plethoric or the anEcmic. 

Etiologi/. — 1. The bilio-nervous diathesis predisposed 
her to hepatic complications. Her idiosyncrasiea 
were lymphatic and predisposed her to leucophemia. 
Siie might have been classed amongst the hyperplastic 
lymphoma. She inherited a long life, and her constitu- 
tion was strong and well developed. 

2. High living and indulgence in tuxuriesand pastry.. 

3. Excessive use of coffee, late hours and suppers. 

4. Sedentary life and hot rooms in the winter, 

5. Of late, mental anxieties, on account of ffnancial 
troubles of her improvident husband, was one of the 
principal exciting causes. These and other minor 
humiliations produced a sympathetic or emotional 
influence upon the delicate organs. 

Hygiene, — Nothing could be suggested except bath- 
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ing. Exercise, early hours in retiring and rising, and 
a protective flannel around the stomach and bowels. 

Dietetics. — Mutton broth, beef-tea, oyster-soup, but 
not the oysters, clams, mutton chops, and chicken. The 
albuminous and amylaceous articles of diet were for- 
bidden, as she had the difficulty of an enfeebled chyli- 
fication. 

Medical Treatment. — ^The case was severe and required 
immediate relief, by which I do not moan an entire 
cure. 

9* Tinct. Assafoetida, f i. 
Aqua bulientis, f iv. 
M. Injection — one quarter at a time. 

P* Lycopodium, 3-dec. 3 i. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

Dose — One teaspoonful every fifteen minutes; and 
hot poultices applied to the abdomen, with drinks of 
hot water added. 

She soon became quiet, and slept for half an hour. 
Then a free evacuation of the bowels took place. She 
was much relieved and the eructations from the stomach 
were excessive. But yet at times she felt the pains 
coming back. I gave another injection with assafoetida 
and a few doses of lycopodium and the hot drinks. She 
slept again for over an hour, and had another large 
evacuation with a great amount of gas. I made an ex- 
amination and found the abdomen relaxed, no pain in 
the stomach, and no pain on touching it, except that of 
great soreness. I continued the hot fomentations. 

]^. Merc, alkalizatum, 3-dec. 3 sj. 
M. chart, xv. 

Jt. Lycopod., 3-dec. 3 i. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

Dose — One powder every hour alternately with a tea- 
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Bpoonfol of the liquid. At the sixth hour aho was ■ 
valescent. 

I left her in the afternoon comfortable, and returaedj 
next day. I found her etill more comfortable, and ehe-'^ 
told me she had had eeverul copious evacuations, which 
relieved her very much. I continued the treatment all 
the second and third days. On the fourth, I gave her 
no mediciue, nor the fifth. On the sixth day, 1 com- 
menced my curative treatment on a chemico-pliysioJogi- 
cal basis. The first two remedies I considered thoroughly i 
Homeopathic, having dynamic effects upon the nervoos J 
system and Becretions as well ; but the main object waa 
to remove the ofTeusive matter, and add agents that J 
would stimulate hepatic action and nervous influencejj 
this was accompliahcd. There were many other reaie*4 
dies indicated as well, e. g., coiocynthis, aloes, nux vi 
campbora, belladonna, natrum carbon, etc. The object 
of the following treatment was to aid the vis medicar 
triciB naturEB on a logical principle. Have we not ad- 
mitted the want of chymification, and the enteric or 
chylopoietic derangementin consequence? We have also 
seen the effect of this mal-assimilation upon the liver, 
hence we can suggest remedies that have a direct and 
specific influence upon those organizing processes. 

I prescribed: 

p. Acid hydrochl. dil., 3 ii. 
Pnlv. pepsine, 3 ii. 

Aqua bulient., f ii. 

Dose — One teaapoonful every four hours, or after eat- ' 



5. Pulv. aloes, 3-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart. XXX. 

One powder every two hours. 

She recovered entirely, and never afterguards had a 
similar attack during my residence there, which waa I 
four years in length. 
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CLINICAL CASE IX. 

Misa C, an unmarried young lady of twenty Bummers, 

^^a nervous, lymphntic tempo rament, of Hmall stature, 

[ray eyes, and regular habits. She complained of much. 

•aia in the cardiac region of the etomach, and particu- 

^ tarly after eating. 

Physical Examtnalion. — Heart eound. Lungs in a 
normal condition. Kidneys irritable, with a heavy yel- 

Ilowish shade of the urine. 
, At times she found a white sediment at the bottom 
VS the vessel, with strong ammoniacul odor. Stomach 
tender to the touch. Liver enlarged and rough, not 
having that natural smooth surface of the normal organ ; 
tender on touch. Conjunctiva of the eyes of a ycllow- 
ibH color. Skin rough and dry, impregnated with yel- 
lowish pigment. 

Semiology. — Constipation; very irritable; sad, gloomy 

thoughts; insomnia; headache; great exhaustion and 

weeping; pulse weak and compressible; countenance 

haggard ; tongue coated wliito at the edges and Blimy 

^^■jiellow in the middle. Slie had a voracious appetite, 

^^Hoid could eat at all times. She tasted her food after 

^^Fsating for a long time; pain in the epigastrium. 

Flatulency and eructations annoyed her constantly. 
She suffered with pain under the right Bcapular, short 
breath, and cold chills running down her back. She was 

K feeble that everj'thing tired her beyond measure. 
Her menstruations were regular. Urine of a heavy 
ecific gravity — 1000-31. Eructations were often sour 
and bitter, and breath offensive. Her whole organism 
was affected by this devitalizing mal-ussimilation, and 
the physico-vital forces were steadily undermined, 
ihe waa litt, but asthenic, and inanition was threaten- 
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The gastro-hopatic and enteric symptoms were those 
a severe case of mal-uutritiou. The nitrogeuized and 
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non-nitrogenized elements were both equally and im- 
perfectly organized. The blood became poor and seroas 
— the fatit only were emul^ioDized and kept her looking 
well — and so the tissues were scantily repaired. Ani- 
mal heat and combustion, bo necessary for the process 
of docompositioii and composition, were at a low degree. 
Her whole economy was fast descending, as the blood- 
cells were losing the haomatine, and becoming inactive 
and wasted. Leucothemia would soon have had the 
sapremacy, and cacoplastic formations, or some malig- 
nant or devitalizing disease of a low form would have 
been the unavoidable result. Often dyspeptic people 
Bre fat. 

Etiology, — She was indiscreet in eating, and very 
fond of pastry and molasses. She indulged in the heavy 
kind of badly-cooked food prevalent in the country- 
sausages, pork, ham, and fried cakes and meats ; hot 
bread and pies, ad libitum. She took no exercise in the 
open air, although she had some domestic occupations. 
Slept on a foather-bed and in closed rooms. Ablutions 
were more of a novelty than a daily or weekly duty. 

Pudding, potatoes, and candies were the delicacies in 
which she found pleasure. This sums up the whole 
history of the case. It was idiopathic, and neither dia-' 
thesis nor inheritance had anything whatever to do 
with it. 

The enervation and the hepatic complications were 
subjective symptoms produced by the same cause. The 
organic functions of the liver were torpid in conse- 
quence of too much alimentation; the cells were filling 
with the fats from the alimentary canal, and the abun- 
dance of it acidulated the chyle, to some extent, and 
the process of histogenesis was consequently impaired 
from an imperfect organization of proteine compounds. 

The symptoms of enervation and excitability were 
obviously due to the described condition of her general 
system. A reflex iufluence was brougJit Irom the sym- 
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pathetic filaments to the ganglia, and from there to the 
centre. Both the centripetal and centrifugal forces were 
in a state of hypersBsthesia. In these cases we often find 
the so-called sick headaches, menstrual disturbances, and 
renal complications. The gastro-enteric juices had be- 
come enfeebled and acidulated. 

She had employed a Rational physician (Allopath), 
and therefore took physics and tonics aecundem artem^ 
but the trouble was never removed. 

Hygiene. — Bathing and hot applications to the liver 
were ordered. Walking and riding in the open air were 
also observed. 

Dietetics. — ^This was the great general difficulty, for she 
was young, had a good appetite, and was unruly. Fish, 
oysters, clams, dry toast, old bread — no butter — mut- 
ton, and chicken, with tomatoes, lettuce, or green cab- 
bage with vinegar. The acidity of which she com- 
plained was not from an over-abundance of gastrc juice ; 
it was the result of greasy. food, which became butyric 
acid. She did not have the symptoms of gastritis from 
a hypersecretion of gastric acid, but more from the 
result of fats and fermentation. But if the food had 
been of a proper quantity and kind, the organizing prin- 
ciple of the stomach might have been sufficient to perform 
a normal digestion ; but since the abuse of over-nutrition 
the juice and peptones had been very much enfeebled, 
and hence the necessity of bringing artificial agencies 
to add the elements required. 

Medical Treatment. — 

9;. Hydrochlor. acid diluted, 3 i. 
Pepsine, 3 i. 

Aqua bulientis, ; iv. 

9;. Nux vom., 8-dec. gutt., xxiv. 
Aqua distill., f iv. 

Dose — ^Two teaspoonfuls of the digestive agent after 
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eating, aad one teospoooful of the nux every two houra I 
btitweea lueula. 

The first i^eut to supply chemico-phyaiolc^ical prin. | 
ciples; the Bccoud, to act upon the nervous forca dy* J 
namicully. Cliemically alone, we cannot expect a per- \ 
raaneot and a physical cure, but by adding simply \ho I 
material wanted, together with our dynamics, tLe recu- 
perative power of nature is frequently re-established, 

This treatment waa continued for one week, at the 
end of which time I saw the patient much improved 
and the chymification re-established. Nevertheless, 
there was still much to be done. 

The liver and calorifacionts Lad not yet returned t 
their normal functions. 

S- Podophyl., 3-dec. grs., xxx, 
M. chart, xx. 

Bt. Natrum phosphor.. 6-dec. grs, ixx. 
M. chart., xx. 

Dose — One powder every two hours alternately. 

The secretions improved wonderfully, and she left n 
before the cure was finished. 

I should have continued with bryonia and beUa-fl 
donna, and finished it with quinia and pyro-phosphatoH 
of iron. 

There are two remedies which I would recommend, 
viz., iria vers aad collinsoDia. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IDIOSYNCRASIES AND PREDISPOSITION. 

In the preceding part I have endeavored, by useful 
and practical illuntrations, to support (by clinical cases) 
the theories which I advanced in my first proposition, 
i. e., that mal-assimilation and innutrition are frequent 
causes of a pathological metamorphosis of organic life, 
which sooner or later must bring about a more general 
disarrangement of the co-ordination of the physico-vital 
phenomena. 

And in this part we will study a now proposition and 
argument, i. e., the idiosyncrasies and predisposition of 
the feminine sex to diseases of this nature. 

Convinced that this is rather a virgin soil, touched only 
in relation to diseases of women in the nature of uterine 
and the sexual organs, I make a new departure and take 
up other than the diseases of the generative organs, with 
which the present subject is disconnected. 

I shall touch only upon the diseases and symptoms 
proceeding from mal-nutrition and the pathognomonic 
lesion-'i structural and functional, of the organs of diges- 
tion, with the connecting and inseparable chain of the 
physico-vital phenomena, i. e., the nervous system. 

It is well understood that social position, occupation, 
nature, climate, atmosphere, domestic relations — single 
or married — have much to do >vitU these diseases. What 
might be only a temporary inconvenience to a man might 
easily overcome a woman, and might produce great 
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nervous complications, either general or special, centric I 
orexcentric; und these may lie epinal, cerebro-apinal^ I 
cerebral aloiiu, or ganglionic; sometimes circulatory;* 
and at other^t lympiuitic. These complications oftenl 
arise iii women while men are almost exempt fromj 
them. TliQ ganglionic and lymphatic systems arol 
very much more xeiisitive \a women than in men, 
more easily put out nf equilibrium, tliua complicating 
diseases to a wonderful degree. The female Mexuul 
organs are prone to liave a reflex action upon 
her whole organization. Her physical development 
and force are leas enduring, and consequently more 
easily disarranged and enfeebled, rendering her organ- 
izing functions difficult and incomplete. The vital 
force eeema to be a preri^ative of the female sox: it is 
a fountain inexhaustible beyond comprehension. Tliis 
ja a relative and co-ordinating force, an offspring of 
physical and physiological forces ; but there is something 
nascent and peculiar, because if it depended upon the 
macbanical or dynamic forces it would m(Mt certainly 
decrease or increase, ascend or descend, according to the 
physical development and functions of those correlative 
agencies. 

Although linked to a large degree with other forces, 
the dynamic possess a peculiar strength, located, as I 
believe, in the ganglionic system, as n focus of supply 
when there is a necessity for its equipment. 

With this acceptation we must admit an extraor- 
dinary amount of dynamic force existing in the great 
sympathetic system of the femHie. It is already con- 
ceded that the ganglionic system is greatly developed 
in women as an idiosyncrasy of their sex. In sensibility, 
in intelligence, in brilliancy, in endurance of snfFering, 
in affection, in hatred, in quickness of perceplion, in 
virtue, in vice, in morality, in religion, in generosity, in 
avariciousness, she excels the male, and therefore we 
must admit that these qualifications characterize thej 
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emotional of the sex as of a finer and more sensitive 
nature than our own. This word sensitive derives its 
origin from the sensory system of nerves, and who 
doubts that the ganglionic system is the nucleus where 
a finer ramification of nerves branch off to funiish all 
the organs, supervise organic functions and circulatory 
apparatus. 

These ganglia are found in the cervicle at the base of 
the brain (the largest), the cardiac^ganglia, the lumbar, 
the sacral, etc. This peculiar dynamic force exists in 
these ganglia and its nervous filnments. The recuper- 
ative power of nature lies mainly in these ganglia, and 
the process of nutrition and repair is supervised by this 
dynamic force, in connection, of course, with other 
forces. 

From this point of view we may study and reflect 
upon the whole field before us in a most scientific and 
logical manner. In view of this I feel justified in con- 
sidering the subject for a study apart from the other 
sex. 

Wealth and comforts, with ease and a sedentary life, 
do not promote strength and health. Our ancestors had 
to work much more than we. The inventions of the 
present day — relieving people from many hard drudg- 
eries — did not then exist. 

The convenient arrangements of the range and cook- 
ing apparatus, the hot and cold water constantly at 
our disposal, the washing and the sewing machines, 
and all the paraphernalia of domestic utensils were 
unknown. 

Our ancestors had to do all their work bv hand 
and endure hardships that we have not. But all 
this, hard as it appears, gave them strength, fortitude, 
and patience to bear, together with health and strong 
constitutions. 

Dissipations were few in comparison to what we have 
now. Dancing, late hours, late dinners, and fashionable 
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life were limited to asmall number. The extravagances J 
of a large number of aervauts, carriages, and lioraesl 
were not indulged, except by the richest people. They J 
lived economically and in accordance with their meaiia^ 
and the laws of nature. 

Music, although very commendable, did not occupy! 
the first place in a young lady'a education, nor should ' 
the aymphoiiiea of Mozart, or the tender notes of 
Rossini, or the cantatas of aStabat M.iter, or the thrilling 
operas of Verdi drive out all study of what is practical 
and useful. And while I touch upon theae points I 
beheve that the readings and teachings of this daj- are ■ 
not, ivhat would prepare young ladies for the hard 
fight of life, and the proay and unpalatable acqui- 
sitions necessary for wives and mothers. The rudi- 
ments of Latin, Greek, music, mathematics, algebra, 
navigation, poetry, chemistry, etc., are deceptions of 
knowledge. Better be a good hou.>5eivife than a mera 
varnished, unreal piece of whatnot. Better be a good 
cobbler than a quack doctor, or a charlatan of a 
lawyer. 

The assertion, perhaps, may be questioned, but it is ' 
nevertheless true, that in our days of intellectual race, 
we often forget the first principles of what is really e 
Bential to human happiness and comfort. We are car- 
ried away with astonishing inventions and discoveries, 
neglecting, however, those practical things which fona 
so vividly part of our existence, our morals, our religion, 
and our character. 

Do not the above truths prove our flimsy, superficial, 
and inconsistent interpretation of what should be the 
education of the young? My opinion ia, that if more 
goodness, charity, and self-denial should be instilled 
with the true idea of virtue, of duty and moderation, 
the real essence of nobleness of human nature, the 
fruits of this peculiar culture would be far superior in 
quality and efi'ects to the superfluous and empty vaga- 
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ries of our present syBtem of education. Tliiti dues not 
apply to those whose fortunnte lot alTordti the means 
and facilitiea for pursuing BcientiJic and artistic studies 
to a high degree of usefulness, but eiuiply to the poor 
girls wliose piith in life ia expected to be arduous atid 
prtictica). 

Progress and civilization have brongbt us many ad- 
, vantages, munycomforts.and many atwial improvements; 
I yet the matrons of old had stamina and stoical principles 
► of right, the correct idea of work, appreciation of fru- 
I gality and honor, and devotion to their duty and the<r 
V fitmilies, of which we stand much in need in this pro- 
gresaive century. 

As illustrations bring forward the proofs and facts of 

I the subject in question, the demonstration should be 

made by separating the sex into two grand divisions: 

First, tho'4e in affluence and comforts, and second, 

, those whom God has intended to labor for their daily 

I liread. 

Nature soems to adapt itself to circumstance, and 
' renders the human system fit for its work and exi- 
gencies. Those whom destiny has placed in the labor- 
atory of activity liecgmo large in frame and strong in 
health, and meet the duties ol their cidling with pa- 
tience, perseverance, and contentment. The peasantry 
of Europe are well known for their hardihood, and their 
offspring are gifted with remarkable pliyaicul strength; 
' they are free from the myriads of ailments to which 
I the people of affluence are constantly subject. 
I They are particularly free from diseases of the di- 
Lgestive organs. Nervous truubles are almost unknown 
lemongst them. Their maladies ore generally acute and 
l«erioua, 

I Their simplicity of living', their methodical habita 
I of rest, work, and food, their uncxcited imagination, 
I. etc., leave them a freshness, a modulated disposition 
I and sweetness of temperament pleasant to behold, a 
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True, their superficiiil beauty, perhaps, soon changes 
for hardness and solidity of coustitution and form, hat. I 
they lose nothing of their physical force and vital, j 
vigor. 

The wives and daughters of artisans, tradesmen, nod ' 
mechaiiica are not always liviug a hfe of Bimplicityi; 
they are generally congregated in towns and cities; 
they do not always possess the blessings of unalloyed 
morality, rural primitiveness, and frugahty; vices of 
various kinds creep in amongst them. The vanity of 
dress, and tho love of external appearances and embel- 
lishments, destroy many homes which otherwise would 
be happ3'. 

These unfortunate weaknesses lead them astray from 1 
the path of duty and honor, and miseries, heart-achea, i 
poverty, and domestic quarrels soon ruin the very 
foundation of their existence. The deceitful pleasing 
attractions of amusements; the apparent easy and com- 
fortable mode of living; the gay street s.nd stores, and 
the bewitching fashions carry them into many pitfallB, 
which their country sisters are not exposed to. The 
comparison is too vivid and true, and while the country 
girls work hard, dress unbecomingly, and live in secluded 
houses, they lead a life of morality and modesty, which 
has for its reward contentment, cheerfulness, comfort, 
and, above all, happy homes and pure conscieucen \ 
Would any one change the rural country life for tlA 
many trials, disappointments, and bitter tears of thei 
poor city woman? 

Tlie above is one class of women, only situated di&.j 
ferently in life, and hence different are the cojuot''] 
que nee a. 

We will now look at the afHnent class, whom forttniB J 
has favored with comforts and plenty, and therefm-e it ] 
would be but logical to suppose them tlie fairies (^ J 
the promised land. On a superficial view of the 8ul>- I 
ject it might appear very possible, but deeper researches f 
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8DOD undeceive the observer and open bis eyes to the 
sad realities of au artificial life. 

Tbis higber and intellectual class of women bave 
also a certain destiny to fulfill, namely, the education, 
ornamentation, and refinement of society. They bave 
to encourage industry and labor, fine arts, belles-lettres, 
and literary societies and pursuits. These are the wives 
and daughters of our legislators, lawyers, merchants, 
bankers, doctors, and professors. These are they who 
fill the fashionable theatres, the watering-places, the 
ball-rooms, hotels, stores, millineries, etc. These are 
the elementi that give tone and taste to society, and to 
them we are indebted for much that is beautiful and 
lesthetic. It is also true that they are not only the 
companions of our best men, but they are the motive 
power of all our great exertions and enterprises; in fact, 
they are the magnet to which all our mental efforts are 
attracted for admiration and approval. This is good 
and providential for the progress of the human family. 
The benefits arising from this feminine influence could 
not be demonstrated. It is a mountain of good whose 
volcano throws to the surface fountains of bless- 
ings. 

Prom the silent atelier of the painter, and from the stu- 
dent's room, to the chemist's laboratory and the invent- 
or's mechanical apparatus, woman is the motive force 
— ^the genius that supplies the incentive element, " the 
power behind the throne," and her ambition is the true 
spur to man's intellectual development. 

These two great classes, although diverging in their 
peculiar positions and occupations, form the grand 
total of the human and social family — both useful in 
their particular departments, and both addicted to 
indulgences and vice, to virtue, industry, and moral- 
ity. The systems adopted must naturally be different ; 
and while the higher class of women seem to have gifts 
that others have not, they have also relative responsi* 
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bilitisB, duties, and triuls that those in a lower sphere of 
life can hardly appreciate. 

Atiti now it ia wull that I should return to our medi- 
cal subject; believing that much illness is thu result of 1 
deviations from a plain and simple mode of life, eapeci- f 
ally when replaced by the artificialitiea of society. Tliia 
previous comparison will sufficiently demonstrate, the j 
force of my argument. 

It is not always the case that dissipations are inten- 
tional, but the fake impressions and notions of what is ' 
good and healthy lead to them. Tlie prevailing idea 
seems to be that the more food is consumed, the more 
wines, liquors, and stimulants of various kinds are used, 
the more completely are life and vitality supplied with 
the elements of nutrition; but they are often disap- 
pointed when the results fall short of the mark. 

If oxygen is necessary for vitnUzing the blood, they 
add food, and hence carbon. If they require motion, 
heat, and decomposition, they add rest, indolence, and 
stimulants instead. If they require mental and physi- 
cal activity, they waste it ou balls, fashions, novels, etc. 
They seek to devitalize, exhaust, and neglect every 
principle, every organizing function, hence nutrition and 
physical force gradudly descend to asthenia and inani- 
tion, bringing with it adyniemia. 

Our present knowledge of physiological laws and ' 
functions demonstrates tho fallacy of the principle of 
indulgence. Nutrition and force depend upon the 
agency of simple elements, but in connection with it, we 
require physical influences from the outside, i. e., air, 
motion, light, electricity, and water. 

So, really, life is sustained by two grand principles, 
nntrition internal and nutrition external — one animEi], 
the other physical. From these two principles we re- 
ceive the recuperative and repairing forces. 

Should the physical laws be guided differently, the 
l^urmand, the wealthy, and all those that enjoy the 
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Bficliea of the country, would be stronger and healthier 
in proportion. Where could we fiud luudcle enough to 
■work our coal mintix, our rullrouds, our cunul'j, our lurias, 
and our factories? If force should be udequuto to the 
amount of food tuken, or of atimulonts drank, the rich 
alonu could perform manual labor. 

But the reverne happens to be the case. The tem- 
perate claiif', whose judgment and e<Iuciittun huve taught 
them to u^e what ia right and proper, and to avoid 
abuse are those who are rewarded with strength and 
Uiiealtli. 

K Women, above alt, are those that should learn well 

t these principles, for thoy are, to a great extent, the basis 

of social happiness and national strength; they are the 

promoters of liomo comforts; the health of future gen- 

. ^rations, and intellectual development. The rules of 

bbygieno particularly conduce, with proper food, to en- 

K))^nce physical force. Mttntully, woman ix impression- 

■ffcle, easily excited, and im:iginativc, therefore it is 

ftaeceBsary to inculcate these laws, in order that she 

pight soon be capable of controlling her appetites and 

hncies; and the reward would be physical strength 

ti|]id beanty. Sensible wives and mothers are unanr- 

tbaased blessings to society; they are the very fouuda- 

^tions of the happiness of future generations. 

The external influences of climate, occupations, asso- 
I ciations, and readings should not be undervalued, for 
L^ruly they have astonishing effects upon the morals and 
■sharacter of the people. 

A physician practising among young women, no mat- 
ter what class, should inform himself of the surround- 
ings that mould the habits and character of his pntientm. 
From this source he can gather untold information, 
which might have a bearing, directly or indirectly, upon 
[ the malady; it may even be the very source of the 
It should be thou'^ht necessary to give advice to 
I young women, especially upon the laws guiding the 
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periodical change, nnd its plivBical and phj-aiological inr 
flueiice upon the wliole orgnnism. 

The women of the working clasa are generally occo^ 
pied and kept ahiof froiuai]yinoi'bid,or imaginary, mei^ 
tal troubles. Exempt from idlonusa, from late hours, 
from too stimulating food and beverages, which, when 
constantly indulged in, bring about retrocession of the 
natural forces and nutrition, this class enjoy generally 
better health and more physical beauty than their higher 
born sisters. 

Happy id the man and woman wliose time does not- 
weigh heavily upon their hands (rather say upon their 
minds). Occupation is the natural and necessary em- 
ployment of the mental force ; it is the healthful stimu- 
lus of mental activity, and here, as with all physical lawe, 
action brings about reaction, aild a new force of physical 
and organic vigor is the result. The supply is peren- 
nial: the mental strength increases in vigor during 
proper employment to a wonderful degree. Action ia 
life, without activity it becomes extinct. The elemen- 
tary forces are at hand for this grand and great purpose, 
and if we neglect to use them, to appropriate their 
beneficent agencies, it is our own fault if we suffer. 

In justice to many good women of both ehisses, it 
mast be said that much is done by them daily that is 
noble, self-denying, and worthy of their generous and 
high conception of the duty devolving on them in the 
path of life. 

And to these noble women wo owe refinement of man- 
ners and of feelings, culture, mental and social, and 
many of the charitable institutions are living monii-' 
ments to their great and good work. No social positiolt.^ 
or wealth alone can make a true woman. Her om»>: 
ments are those of the heart. Noblenesfl of nature is< 
only shown by noble acts ; and a woman is only supew , 
rior to another in proportion to the amount of good 
does in her sphere. The attainment of high virtues pro- 
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ceeds simply from *a pure, generous, and sincere inspira- 
tion, the fountain, of which is in the heart. Happiness 
springs from a succession of good actions; mental and 
moral acquisition, without these true foundations, are 
mere meaningless name:^, without an object, without an 
emotion, hence, without a result. The sesthetic belongs 
to woman as her right. All degrading habits and vices 
should be eschewed by the pure heart, without which 
the fragrance and beauty of gentility cannot be at- 
tained. Drunkenness or gluttony cause the neglect of 
those feelings of a nobler nature. " A man's a man 
for a' that," but never a gentleman, or a gentle lady, 
without expunging the contaminating influences of 
indulgences in every phase of life. It is only through 
a strict accountability of action that we can impart mor- 
ality and individual nobility of character. 

A noble act is always rewarded by the consciousness 
of having done right ; a mean, degrading act is punished 
by an opposite knowledge, or that of having done 
wrong. 

Inasmuch as we have reached the intellectual quali- 
ties and social influence, it is to be observed that the 
training of the mind is as necessary, and as successfully 
accomplished as that of the body. Strength is imparted 
only by strict observance of the laws regulating both; 
both are connected by a strong link of relationship un- 
avoidable, and each reflecting its peculiar influence 
upon the other. 

But it is only necessary for the most casual observer 
to look out upon our great century of progress to be 
convinced of the gigantic strides of intellectual force. 
If perseverance and strength of will are retained at 
our command, we are capable of as much intellectual as 
muscular development. And so it is with all our links 
of sociology. Endeavor to do well, and cast off the 
low, degrading, impoverishinpr, destructive elements of 
vice and neglect, and good will germinate. 
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The refinement should not only be confine' 
ner3 and taste, but to tlioughts, aspirationa, and feel- 
ings. Educato the mind and the heart. Surely good 
qualities, like everytliing else that is goofl, spring fronS 
its elemeuts or nature, but that good, well empIoyed^J 
can be increftsed to an inconceivable degree. 

Our chain of thought lias not parted from the anchor^ I 
which liolda Btill to the subject of force and develop- 
ment. The mental are not separate from the physical 
laws; aud what ia the rule with the latter ia also with- , 
the former. 

Returning to our first proposition ; we have swrely \ 
aeen the effects of lubor, and proper regulations of life I 
compared with those whose good fortune cast them 
silver and gold, but whose misunderstanding of life 
develops only elements conducive to disintegration, 
physical and social. 

The conclusion is now reached by actual demonstrai- 
tion, namely: action brings back force and life; activ- 
ity of miud and body develop to a wonderful degree 
their resources and strength; health of body, of mind, 
and of thought depend upon many agencies^ — 1, The 
true interpretation of nature's wants. 2. Adherence 
strictly thereto, 

The endowments of these two classes of women 
must depend upon their amount of physical force. 
They must acquire this before they are able to undertake 
mental or physical labor; and this is only done by ex- 
ercise, gymnastic or otherwise, and employment of the 
mind, which ia mental exercise. These are two health- 
ful and indispensable principles. Then heat, light, ' 
diet, etc. 

In these lies the great fountain of life. The j 
ladies should rise early, walk, and breakfast early. 
Then mental or domestic emplo^nnent should be their 
choice. At this very point we Bee clearly the connec- 
tion between physical and mental exercise or labor. 
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And if this is not done, inertia, retrogression, and decay 
are the result?. 

It is needless to repeat here that from the act of de- 
composition that life and force spring forward which 
are lying dormant in matter, put there by the great 
Providential Entity ; and that this can only be accom- 
plished by applying the proper agencies. 

And when life has made its appearance we must sus- 
tain it, repair it, and increase it by the same law. The 
equilibrium of this great principle is found in properly 
understanding the method of action and reaction. Is a 
young girl devoted to study and retirement? She needs 
physical action to bring back vital force. Does a la- 
boring woman work too hard? She needs rest, for the 
physical waste is too great in proportion to the repair. 
The two opposite and yet parallel cases of gaining or 
getting what is necessary to life are plainly visible to 
everyone. The axiom is indisputable. The great remedy 
lies in teaching these fundamental laws ; to cure evil we 
must understand from what it arises, and how it is to 
be avoided. 
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Almost every organ may produce a change in the di- 
gestive apparatus by sympathy and reflex action. And ' 
so, vice-verwa, the fuiictiona ot'digestioti being impaired 
the general system must suffer, and those orgiins whose 
physiological relations are correlated and clusely connect- ' 
ed with the functions of organization, are the fir^t and the 
more predisposed to he affected, i. e. the stomach, the 
liver, the heart, and the kidneys. The influence of the . 
mind upon the process of organization through the ner- 
vons system is obvious. 

It is not intended to take up psychology, but merely to 
endeavor to demonstrate Ibe great variety of causes 
which are capable of being, and may often be direct 
causes of adynamia, from want of the proper agencies 
of nutrition. 

It is therefore well, that we shouhl bo very particular i 
hi making differential diagnoses between cause and 
effect: or between idiopathic />er *p, as entirely discon- 
nected with any other organic reflex influence. This 
does not discourage s^^mptomatology in the least, on the \ 
contrary; we must be very careful in distinguishing ' 
primary from secondary symptoms; the pathogiiomouio ■ 
frora-the subordinate and sympathetic symptoms. And 
in this way alone can we take the picture, and receive 
and study the impressions so as to form a true concep- 
tion of it. Itcannot be denied that symptomatology, even 
with all its present imperfections, is one of the brightest 
jewels in the law of Similia. 
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The stractaral part of the brain is too well known to. 
require any anatomical description. Its spongy, tubular 
filamentous and cellular arrangement is all included in 
the white and gray matter — the former the sensory, the 
latter the motory, and from the unity of these too, 
there is a further arrangement, a great provision made, 
namely the ganglionic system. This beautiful distri- 
bution of forces is indeed most providential, for the or* 
ganic functions must be intimately related with the ner- 
vous system as their demand is continuous and the supply 
must be near and abundant. 

It appears, therefore, that the sympathetic system is 
endowed with both sensation and motion {va^sa motor). 
These electric and magnetic forces are concentrated in 
the knots that supply the wires of nervous filaments 
with the requirements for their work. This blending 
of the two forces in the ganglia is a happy provision, 
thus preventing any jarring, and at the same time giv- 
ing to the system a uniformity of action indispensable 
to physical and organic functions. 

Each spongiole is endowed witli a peculiar and com- 
plex function. 

Every cell acts through the vivifying influence of the 
dynamic forces, and these are elementary — light, heat, 
, motion, and nutrition. The great centre must receive a 
sufficient quantity of the vrtalizing principles to enable 
it to supply its ganglia, the organs of special sense, and 
the muscular system, with nervous fluid and blood. 

Every cell must move and receive nutrition and ra- 
diate force, activity, and life. It is a rotary, physical 
motion; receiving and giving, equilibrated harmoni- 
ously, so that the action is smooth, imperceptible, and 
perfect. (Co-ordination of forces.) 

And is it surprising that so many are wanting in men- 
tal vigor and health? The difficulty of maintaining an 
equilibrium among so many physical requirements is an 
obvious reason for the deficiencies which so frequently 
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occur. The influences of climate, idioayncrasieB, inheri- 
tuuce, predispositiona, occupation, social surroundings, 
and education are so many strains upon the great ner- 
vous centre. llUisions, hallucinations, delusions, men- 
tal aberrations, lunacy — tliese mental deflections from j 
the uormal functions are often - present iu a greater or j 
less degree, and are either idiopathic or symptomatic. 



CLINICAL CASE I. 

A young lady, twenty years old, of a nervo-lymphatio 
temperament, having indulged in all aorta of vagaries 
from her childhood to the present time. A few years 
ago she entered a female school. She was always very 
delicate and excitable. 

She had complained of shortneas of breath, slight 
cough, paiu in the left side and constantly feeling ex- 
hausted or weak and trembling. Her medical attendant 
was puzzled, and held several consultations without 
much benefit to the patient 

I was requested, just about a year ago (June 15th, 
1877), to go as a consulting physician to the patient, 
whom I found in a mostmiserable condition, both physi- 
cally and mentally. 

Physical Signs. — On percussion there waa no dullness. 
On oral examination I found no crepitant or sibilant 
r&les. Respiration short, expiration prolonged. No 
vesicular or labored respiration. Temperature rather 
high over the lungs (99-J!, and a fraction.) Heart per- 
fectly sound, organically and functionally; no valvular 
deposit or enlargement. I could find no abnormalities. 
Uterus sensitive. Had vaginal leucorrliehi. Kidneys 
sound — urine profuse and white. Liver torpid. Night 
sweats. Mentally, she seemed a sensible girl, with the 
usual excitable temperament, but very taciturn. Very 
thin. 

Semiology. — She looked emaciated, anaemic and ady- 
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I naemic. She bad no appetite, but wns not distressed by 
food wlieii taken — coiiatiputioii. Her counteimiice de- 
noted great exliaustiun iVom inuuitioii. Pulse very 
much tiul'eoblt'd iti vulumo mid irritable in nctioii, and 
email and thread-like. Flesh hot moist and very white; 
capillary veins full. She was very impressionable and 
uily affected. She sighed and moaned and looked 
I liystericul. Hyperfesthesia was very great. Complained 
I of pain on tho loft side, and hafi a constant, dry, hack- 
ing cough. Insomnia, apepsia and irregularity of 
I menses. She had been sick for months and thought 
I herself dangerously ill, Il^d been confined to her bed 
I for over two months and could not walk across the 
I room. She was indulged in every fancy. She had no 
I vitality and no force of will. 

She was completely discouraged and abandoned her- 
Belf to notiouii and despair. I could not find anyhercd- 
( itary trouble, for her father and mother were healthy, 
L strong and well-to-do people. 

Etiologif. — I could nut find any organic disease, atruc- 
[ -tural or functional ; there was general torpidity of the 
I functions of organic life, conwequently the organs were 
1 under a general physical debility, 

i dated her illness shortly after tho time she entered 
Lfobool. Her retirement to close quarters after having 
■.iboen accustomed to fre^Ii air and exercise had something 
Lof an influence over her. Her companions might Imvo 
Ipredisposcd her to romantic notions, fanciful love and 
|. tin satisfied desires. 

The uterine fniictions were suspended on account of 
the general debility, and nutrition was similarly im- 
paired. Her whole character and idiosyncrasies were 
those of a hysterical girl, her disease existing in the 
. emotional or ganglionic system. There was no indica- 
cation of disease of tJio jihsorhents. The mental force 
■1 lost its equilibrium and its vip-or, 
Ber mind was morbidly predisposed and although 
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she was uot a lunatic bIio was next door to i 
through iudulgeoce on tlie part of her lamily. And in 
suuiiuiiig up the objective nud subjective sympto&is we 
find 110 leaiou, but u general disability, a curioud phe- 
□utneuon of abnormal condition, and. in my judgmenj 
relerable to mental, emotional and uterine influences. 

My prognosis was unfavorablo liecause of the state 
eiici'vatiou and hyperaestliesis with a want of the will' 
and disposition to succumb to morbid Dotione. 

Hygiene and Dietetics. — Cold water Bhower-batLs 
salt. The idea was to re-estabhsh equilibrium of forces^* 
physical and vital, by a shock, and a number of theac- 
continued every other day. If that eliould be toff 
severe we would try sheets and sponging. Air, light, 
cheerful company, encouraging her to leave the bed and 
room. 

Diet — Beef-tea, cream, claras, mutton, birds, fisb, irce^ 
oat-meal, eggs, lettuce, cocoa, wine whey, or ale, 
forbade potatoes, corn, pies, candies, coffee and tea. Early-| 
rising and early retiring. In this I included change of 
locality and driving out. 

Mediool Treatment, — Nntrition here was an alternao 
tlve of great importance, for she could not get enough 
food and nutrition to sustain the economy. Since I 
arrived »t the conclusion that it was purely a case <>f 
adynaemia, I certainly had but to act upon that de- 
cision. 

It was necessary to restore as much of the subordi- 
nate and indirect symptoms as the primary, for they 
were derived from the same origin. 

Her hj'peraesthesis was a natural consequence,' but a 
stumbling stone to carry out certain medical treatment, 
to restore calmness in place of irritability. The follow- 
ing was my first prescription as pre;iaratory to a more 
specific one : 

^. L 'ctuoaria, 1-dec. gutt. xxx. 
Aqua distill., ; iii. 
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Dose — One totit^pounful every hour till qaiet and 
Irieep were produced, fuUuwed by strong aciduluted 
Kdrinks, and beel'-tea. In a fuw days tiho gave signs of 
I improvement, by Bleepiii]<^ better; cough was bolter and 
•bad gained strength and clieertuhiesa. 

Then I recommended to her attendant physician to 
Lgive her 

9. Phosphorus, C-dei*. gutt. xii, 
Aqua ditttill., ^ ii. 

The doctor reported improvement in every respect ; 
linafew weeks she left her room and went out. For 
-eason tlie improvement did not continue and she 
^went back to her former condition. I believe that her 
l^edical attendant was not pernevcriug enonghand that 
I she indulged again in her favorite diet of pies and 
T candies, and did not keep up a strict hygienic and die- 
[ tetic regimen. 

CLINICAL CASE It. 

A maiden lady, sixty-five years old, of nervo-bilioua 

i temperament. She was an only child, and therefore 

Fvery much indulged and spoiled. Her life Lad been 

1 that of comfort and indulgence. Her family were 

I wealthy and disposed to enjoy ihc good things of the 

Fworld. They were highly cultivated people, and this 

Pgood lady had inherited a sensitive organization and in- 

ereased it by her peculiar training. 

She had met with many a sorrow and disappointment, 

■ in consequence of wliich she became morbid and con- 

l.etantly given to despondency. After the death of licr 

I parents she became an hypochondriac and closed herself 

n the house for a long time giving admittance to no one 

f — even her dearest friends. 

PkymcaJ Siffnit. — Tliere were no indications of stnictiiral 
organic troubles. Lungs sound. Heart perceptibly ex- 
cited by nervous influences. Liver rather large and tor- 
l pid, Stomach sensitive. Kidneys healthy. Temperature 
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normal. Pulse email and quick. Well developed; 
ratLer etout. Light eyes and complexion. Small franie. 
Subject to borborygraus, acidity and constipation, alter- J 
uating with diarrhcea. . 

I found her reclining on a chair with her feet on the 
bed — one of her legs being shorter than the other. 

Semiology. — I was called to aeo lier in regard to an' 
injury she had received months previous, having broken | 
the patella by a fall on the ice. She was treated for a , 
transverse fracture of the intertrocanteric line of the 
femor, which was a mistake. However, she complained 
of inability to stand, with pain in the knee joint. 
As union had taken place there was nothing to be dona 
OS to her former surgical case. She might have had an 1 
impacted fracture of the head of the I'emor, iutercapen- l 
lar of cause, with a fracture of the patella. But the 
perfect motion of the head, which she always had, did 
not denote any such injury. The shortening was due 
to retraction of the biceps femoris and aiikilosisof the 
knee joint. 

I found her despondent and hopeless ef being able ttv 1 
walk again. She related to me some of her great sor- J 
rows, amongst which, besides the loss of friendi", there ] 
was loss of property. She told me in the most touch- 
ing manner of her lonely life: of having lost all her re- j 
lat ions and from affluence, beauty, social position and' | 
brilliiiut company, she was reduced to comparatively' | 
scanty means amongst strangers. There were indicar' | 
tione of mental troubles. She was excessively irritable^ 
wept easily and became uncontrollably angry at trifles. 
She suffered indigestion and biliary accumulations with 
acidities in the primae vie which altogether produced 
flatulency, bitterish, sour eructations— borborrvgrnuB and 
at times l;)iliou8 colic. She was anaemic and asthenic 
but had vital force enough to supply a regiment of n 
Yet she was cowardly as to pain. She was very im- I 
aginative and suspicious. Capricious and constantly 1 
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ehnngeable. Nothing could ever suit her longer than a 
a day or two. Goiiatuntiv complaining tbougli at times 
very cheerfutaiidamu^ing. Hysterical. She could have 
felt pain in lier little toe, if she only thought eo. 

These seeming light symptoms are ol'great importance 
'to us, BO as to locate the origin of the trouble. The 
process of digestion was generally good, considering that 
Bhe was devoid of motion, air, anl menttU activity, thus 
the phenomenon of the functions of organization was 
partly imperfect. 

In point of fact, she had a email way for the process 
't£ decomposition, and, hence reaction could butbe cur- 
kiled, physico-vital forces diminished to a greatdegree. 
Tlie pabulum vitaj was slowly decreasing as the pro- 
cess of organization and re-vitalizing principles were so 
much decreased. The palpitation of the heart was due 
to a sympathetic influence, either from the stomach or 
from mental liuUucimitions. 

She was agreat sleeper and there was ranch in that that 
perated herenfeebled economy. And while at this 
^<|)oint let me say that, physicians shouhl pay attention to 
rest as a principle of cure in cases of onervation. And 
the rest must bo complete, for weeks at a time, with a 
welt selected diet and bathing. 

Etiohgif. — Predisposing causes were, inheritance, edn- 
■tion, and enervating habits. Excitement, indulgence, 
mental troubles, and want of physical motion and men- 
Ltol employment. The principal part affected was the 
ganglionic system. 
Treatmeiit. — She had been well directed in regard to 
fhygiene and diet. The only raediciil treatment was by 
means of electro-magnetism. And although the ankilosis 
was much benefited as well as her general syBtem, yet she 
Bet her will ngainst any possibility of cure, so that I 
could never persuade her to leave her position or room; 
and she was fully able to go out in a carriage. I learn- 
ed that the force of the will had much to do with her 
[condition. The treatment wasHti3\iccft8%^w\, 
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CLIKICAL CASE III. 

A woman forty-five years old bad been frequently sick ] 
nnd was well known aa an invalid. Slie waa well de- 1 
veloped, of a nervo lympbatic or leuco phlegmatic tem- 1 
perament. She hud two children and waa surrounded | 
with sufficient comforta for ber station in life. A wo- I 
man of light complexion, blue eyes, and a large, portly \ 
frame. There waa no appearance of any conatitutionftl J 
diBeaee. 

Her phyaician asked me in consultation, an he thouglit 1 
the case very serious indeed ; 1 found ber confined to J 
her bed. 

Semiology. — As the patient did not complain, but of 
general sickness, without pointing to any special organ 
the examination was superficial, and not as thorough aa 
I might have liked; however enough was ascertained, ■ 
to show that she had an ulceration of the neck of th^ ] 
uterus and uterine leucorrhea. Afterwards I : 
tained the ulceration by pbysicul examination. 

I found her in a room all closed, and there waa an air] 
of the mysterious which struck me as the sublime of the J 
ridiculous. Her medical attendant ivas thoroughly de- 1 
ceived by these fanciful appearances and cautioned mft J 
to keep very quiet. In trutli, there waa a consummate I 
piece of acting going on, and I made up my mind that I 
we had a fine case of hysteria. Her attitude, the cloa- I 
ing and shutting of the eyelids, the long sighing and.4 
her insomnia, denoted an hysterical condition, with. | 
hyperaestbesia of the organs of generation. 

After be asked how she was, she took a long sigh and I 
answered, " Oh Doctor! I waa very sick all last nigbt. I A 
helieve I would have died, if it had not been for yoiir-1 
medicine." Her general appearance waa that of i 
person who had not suffered much physically. When,! 
my turn came, I asked her to open ber eyes,and to show'l 
me her tongue, in a civil but firm manner. Eyes were J 
clear, and tongue white and tremulous. Pulse &mall.| 
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'and slow, indicating a want of force and volume. Urine 

very ivhite and copious, speciiic gravity natural. She 

complained of palpitation and distresB in tbe stomach. 
, Pood did not digest easily and she ate very little. 

Temperature low and general debility, indicating 
\ tomewhat aathma. There were no complications of the 

'liver, and her bowels were regular, when not confined 
|-to her bed. 

Mentally elio wat) afflicted with nil eorts of hallncina- 
' tions. She suffered with uterine and vaginal lencorrhcea 

proceeding from ulceration, general debility, arising 

from her phlegmatic temperament. 

There was great flatulency and sensibility iu the 

ovarian regions. At times she was cold and chilly. 

Aphomia with a feeling of suffocation. She imagined 

I herself a greiit invalid and thought that she was going 
to die. 
She Bpol^e in a whisper and kept the room very dark. 
She had paroxysms of fainting, which frightened every- 
body present; but the faint would disappear and leave 
no trace of any physical trouble. She imagined every 
body was talking about her and her recurring sickness. 
Etiology. — This womin h;id been sick more or losd 
for years, and indeed proved to be a great trial to her 
poor husband and friends. 
Such cases are rather rare in the lower path of life. 
Hard work and practical knowledge of the difficulties 
and troubles of life keep many a woman from becoming 
hysterical and morbid. 
I was rather perplexed to find out the canse of thia 
condition of things on account of her sphere in life. 
Her marriage to an indulgent and good husband 
brought about affectations and deceptions too numerona 
to mention. A firm, strong will on hia part; or a 
sense of honor and duty on hers would have saved them 
a small fortune. As her physician left the place, she 
came under my care for medical treatment. The dis- 
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eiisc was hysterical and located iti the gaoglionic syi* 
tmn. She cried easily, and wuuld be tiikeii sick at t 
moment's notice. Her idioHyucraey waa a tendency 1 
ovaritis and uterine cittarrh. 

Hygiene and Dietetics — As indolence was one of her 
cbaracteriatica, I advised her to do lier own Asashiug 
and house-work without hiring a woman to do it lor her. 
She was ordered walking in the open air and ■wan 
bathing. Diet: good meats and bread, leaving aaideil 
the pies and hot bread, etc. 

Medical Treatment. — I took it npon myself to advisf 
lier poor husbaiii], but I found him too weak for such| 
an undertaking. 

Nothing but a firm, kind, unflinching will could c 
trol and really cure such morbid phenomena: 

^. Belladonna 3-dec gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill. |o iv. 

Dose — one teaspoonfnl every 2 hours. She got bet- J 
tor for a few weeks, but became sick again. 

I called upon her, found lier in the same conditioBr„l 
and gave her the following remediea. Pulsatilla, ig^J 
natia, changing every week, although I had no idea \ 
curing her. A great misfortune, the death of her ImM 
. band, took place two years sifter I knew her, and thfaj 
added to poverty and a sense of the injury she hadj 
done him, cured her completely of all her vagaries. 

This vn]\ serve as an example of the many disarrang«*^J 
roents of the digestive organs produced by morbid no- 
tions; and, what is very strange to find, such a perfeofrlfl 
case of misanthropy in a woman in her condition of life. 
Had she been a Indv born in affluence she could not 
have presented a better case of hysteria produced by 
the imagination. Plenty of work, good principles, 
instilled enrlv in life, and a stern, just, and conscientious 
husb:ind will core most cases of hysteria. 

The ulceration and hysteria were treated locally b y 
nitrate of silver, and by -JH 
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TjL. Nux moscata 1-dec 31. 
M. cBart. xxx 
also {b. Borax 8-dec 3!. 
M. Chart, xxx 
Jb. Sepia 3-dec 3!. 
M. Chart, xxx. 
9. Moschas 3-dec gutt xii. 
Aqaa distill., ? iv. 

These were given during three weeks' attendance. 
She improved and got better, although she had recurring 
attacks. 

CLINICAL CASE IV. 

A young woman, twenty years old, of a bilio-nervous 
diathesis, dark skin, black hair and eyes, and hand- 
somely developed. She was the mistress of a gentle- 
man, and lived a life of ease and comfort, if such can be 
found in degradation and vice. When I made my first 
visit she was considered very ill indeed. 

Physical Examination, — I found her in a state of un- 
consciousness. Pule and utterly lifeless. Slow breath- 
ing. Pulse very small in volume and slow in action, 
indicating a partial suspension of the influence of the 
vaso-motor nerves. Urine she passed in bed. No or- 
ganic trouble of the heart or lungs could be found. 
Liver normal. Pupil contracted. Tongue could not 
• be examined as her mouth was firmly closed. She had 
clonic spasms, when she screamed, fought and rubbed 
and tore herself, unless kept from it by main force. 
She was totally unconscious. 

Semiology. — She complained before she was sick of 
malaise, general debility an4 want of appetite. She 
was found weeping, angry, unreasonable, and excited. 
This would pass off, to return again in a few days. She 
had chills and headache and great nausea. She became 
suspicious of her lover, and feared that he would soon 
leave her ; then she would refuse eating, and fainting 
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ivould occur. Her peculiar position in life, lier dissipap 
tioiiB, and mental und emotional excitemftit, predift- 
posed lier to nervous dieeiiseB. There were difficultiea 
in making out a correct diagnoais, owing to the resem* 
blauce of malarious poisou or of uremic metastneiB,. 
She did not improve for several days; therefore Ii 
thought it necesuary to have a consultation, 

Tiie consulting gentleman saw at once in it a case of 
malarious poison from the malarious district of Noi> 
folk, Va. I did not agree with liim, yet I followed his 
advice. Wo gave her quinine in large doses, because' 
be thyught her life was in peril, and because we both 
belonged to the rational school, and must treat the case 
eecandum artem, happen what may. In twenty-fonr 
hours she was worse, and had not eaten anytliing for 
nearly a week. Adynfemia was threatening. I consid- 
ered it my duty to call the attention of my colleague to 
the pathc^nomonic ajTuptoras of irritation of the vulva 
and the partial suspensiou of animation, and the internal 
contractile condition of every fibre, and the wonderful 
phenomenon of life without alimentation. I therefore 
concluded that those few salient points were the beacon 
lights of unusually intensified nnd hysterical conditions, 
lie immediately assented to my opinion and changed 
our treatment accordingly. 

Etidogy. — She bad lost her virtue early in life, and' 
had been exposed to seditions, temptations, and vices 
over eince, Iler nervo diathesis and bilious tempera- 
ment predisposed her to violent paroxysms of excite- 
ment, and her diseases were mainly of a nervous char- 
acter, Her over-indulgence in sexual pleasures debili- 
tated her, and was an exciting cause of her sensitive 
temperament. In connection with this, we must not 
forget the food and drinks, which such people indulge 
in at late hours of the night. In conclnsion, her whole 
tenor of life was debilitating, corrupting, and disorgan- 
izing. No wunJcr that her system became the prey of 
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hyperaesthenia, enervation and exhaustion. The uterus 
and ovaries were peculiarly in a state of excitability, 
and hence hysteria. These numerous evils brought 
about a reflex action to the spinal nerves, medula, and 
brain. 

Medical Treatment. — I suggested an enema of assa- 
foetida and a little Castile soap — about two ounces. 
The injection was retained, and after a few hours she 
opened her eyes and spoke to the attendants, asking 
them what had occurred. 

She had known nothing for two weeks. She took 
three injections during twenty-four hours, and b(^f tea, 
which she digested perfectly. She slept a good deal, 
and gave signs of twitching during her sleep, but would 
wake up, take her nourishment, and then go to sleep 
again. Her whole system was not only exhausted, but 
gave evidence of anaemia. On the third day we used 
belladonna and hyosciamus, and in a week's time she 
was up and about, although very feeble and nervous. 

Hygiene and Dietetic. — Warm bathing every night, 
with salt, hard bed, no company, and a drive out in the 
open air. Her alimentation was composed of cocoa, 
cream, eggs, oatmeal, and fruits for breakfast. Dinner 
— roast beef, generous wine soup, mutton, chicken, and 
sago. Evening— cream and biscuits. She was removed 
into the country, where the quiet and pure air did the 
rest of the cure. 
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CHAPTER III. 



eEB)nKATi:70 UALARIOOS organisms as DEVITALIZI50 A 

DISOBUANIZINU CAUSES OF THE FUNCTIONS OF OBGANIO \ 
LIFE. 

Unqcestionably any floating molecules ariaing irom 1 
a pn^^esa of fermentation and decompoaition contain' I 
ing a living germ, and a force of development, i 
as they toucL a fertile Boil, like the human economy, the I 
vegetative process begins at once, and proliferation ] 
extenda to an tinliuiited degree. 

They reproduce their own kind : be it tonila from ] 
the vegetable ferment, or azone from animal decompo- ] 
sition ; both are virulent, mephitic, infectious influences, 
often ill the form of a vapor or gas. 

There are vegetable decompoeitiona whose ferment ] 
disseminate carboretted hydrogen gas, and others, biU- | 
phureted, with pestilentiiil effects. 

The animal decora position whose ferment is a 
nitrogenous gas, or ammoniated substances, produce » I 
variety of diseases differing from the vegetable kind.. 
From the typlius and typhoid to the bilious, gastric 1 
fever; from the Biniplo intermittent to the congestive [ 
pernicious fever; from light digestive difficulties to the 
utter disorganization of the process of chylification and i 
nutrition. 

AH kinlds and all forms of ailments may proceed froift I 
Buch morbific influences, yet the origin be the same. 
Dyspepsia, hepatic troubles, splenic, enteric, renal^'^ 
nervous scrofulous, eruptive zymotic. Every variety I 
of physical change is possible in malarious infections. 1 
Neuralgia, asthenia, metastasis, catarrhal, pulmonary, , 
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uterine diseases, mal-assimilation and nutrition with 
leucothemia and udynaeinia. 

Many are the ravages of these morbific floating 
germs, and we have just had the experience of the un- 
fortunate South in the form of yellow fever. The Pon- 
tine marshes near Rome and the valley of Lombardy 
are sources of as virulent effluvial exhalations that can 
be found. The rice fields of Lombardy or the Carolinas 
predispose people to the most disorganizing diseases. 
Also excessive temperature and moisture produce mor- 
bid gases and dissolution of the animal economy. 

The eruptive diseases are often the results of climeric 
influences— erysipelas, scarlet fevers, small pox, measles, 
eczema, etc., as also choleraic and cholera, diarrhoeas 
and dysentery either connected with gastro- hepatic 
trouble or idiopathic. Even the hardihood of the peas- 
antry has, sooner or later, to succumb to these morbific 
influences 

In those localities on the continent, where this efflu- 
via prevails, we find that the people suffer more or less, 
at certain times of the year, and when the weather is 
favorable to these exhalations, from many forms of dis- 
eases of the nervous system, the lymphatics and chylo- 
poietic viscera. 

A good climate, containing exhilarating oxygen and 
good water, with the genial atmosphere of a temperate 
nature is productive of longevity, cheerfulness and 
health; all these are derived from air, light, motion, 
electricity and heat: People strive to acquire wealth 
too quickly, and in their haste consume their energies, 
their happiness, and even their lives. How much bet- 
ter if they should seek a genial climate where the ele- 
ments are superlatively conducive to health and com- 
forts. Elementary changes and loss of their equilibrium 
brings about the most depressing, devitalizing and dis- 
organizing consequences. 

Paleness and cachexia are stamped upon the faces of 
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the people who live m mtiluriotui districts. They are 
provcrbiiiUj' meluiiuliuiic, losiLt; ihe chetjriui piirt ol" lile, 
auii (I shadow ot* gluuiu ovarhniigs their whuie cxiiimuce. 

The gad tro-hi;[i alio mid iuteatiiial ttecretiuiia become 
chuugud and give ut once the alarm. During the war 
ut' the rebeUiuu the dideuaea ol' the aliuiuutury caual 
were perleclly I'eurt'ul, decimtttiiig the army. (Lieu- 
turiii). 

The rank iiiid file were all attacked alike. We were 
all subject to the eanie dcprussing and devitalizing 
climatic iuflueuces and had to siifler similarly. 

Two great and different physical changes took place 
in the liver suppression and retention of the bile. The 
mal-aBHimilated food brings about an acidulous contiimi- 
nation ill the secretions, and hence in the blood. The 
bile being an element extracted from the venous blood 
was naturally abnormal: what could be expected but 
cnide biliary secretioiis. And niori; : when physical foi 
has become much impaired, the functions of organic lifaj 
and vitality becomes likewise crippled and lowered, am 
the organization is imperfect. In one case there may be 
retention from obstruction; in the other suppression 
from organic difficulty either functional or structural. 
There are degrees in deseases of more or less intensity. 
All this may be simply hepatic, or combined with tronbl 
in the alimentary canal. It may be primary idiopathic, 
secondiiry and symptomatic from the digestive orgtini 

In effluvial diseases the whole gastro-liepatic and 
teric canal is generally affected. Again the spleen 
comes envolved and tlien wo find in the morbid am 
tomy an increase of the white corpuscles in the spit 
(is well as in the general circulation. The blood then 
fore is deteriorated and the results are well known. 
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CLINICAL CASE I. 

During the Crimean War wo learned how very limitei 
were the good results from the rational school of medi*; 
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cine, and how many tliousand died of a low form of lien- 
teria or fevers. 

During the American war of the rebellion, in which 
I was an pfficer, the same diseases prevailed among the 
soldiers, and thousands died of dysentery, diarrhoeas, and 
chicahominy fever — a species of typhoid abdomin- 
alis. 

The records show the mortality of the American Army 
during that war and the utter incompetency of the Ra- 
tional School to compete with diseases arising from 
morbific gases. 

I shall not attempt to say what the law of similarity 
would have done, but I feel sure, that many a true allo- 
path will agree with me, that great mischief and actual 
harm was done by the routine practice of medical of- 
ficers in the field. They used indiscriminately and most 
empirically about four favorite compounds, and this was 
done in the face of the well known failures of such a 
treatment. 

And these were the following — 

9;. Comp. Cathart. pills. U. S. P. fl. Camph. et. opii 
U. S. P. 9;.' Blue mass. 9;. Quinia sulph. fl. Anti- 
mony. 9' Tincture catechu etcreta pr. ^. Acid Tan- 
nic et chinchona etc. I shall forbear to make any com- 
ments upon this rational proceeding. 

Physical Examination.— Mrs. K., twenty-seven years of 
age, a German woman — has one child. She was confined 
to her bed. On examination' I found her very anaemic. 
Heart made a sound like that of a bellows weak and 
irritable. Pulse small and quick. Temperature low 
with a moist skin, inclined to weakening perspiration. 
Emaciation, exhaustion, respiration short and quick, but 
no disease involving the lungs could be discovered. Liver 
enlarged with constipation of the bowels. Tympanitis, 
and dropsical effusion of the lower extremities. 

Semiology, — She complained of chilliness every after- 
noon from three o'clock until five, pyrexia, the head and 
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face were hot and tlien a free, Lot perspiration complet- J 
ed the crisis. There were regular iiitermieBioiis anet 
the signs were those of tiii intermittent form of fever. ^ 
She was taken eoon after tlie birth of her child and i%\ 
affected her whoie economy roost unfavorably, being! 
at the time, enfeebled by the process of parturition, tliM 
loss of blood, and all its concomitants. 

The ntcriis was enlarged and tender on tonch. Aa- 1 
tbenia and adynaemia were dupicted upon evory fea 
tare. She lived inaBmnlJ lionBe.Bitaatcd on low groan* 
and earronnded part of tlio spring and fall seas 
water. They lived on greasy, innutritions and indi-l 
gestible German diet. The process of chyli&cation -v 
defective. She was well-formed and yoang, bat her lifu 
was gradually ebbing away. The urine wiia of low 
specific gravity. Pupils rather large and lifeless. 

Etiology. — Naturally we wonld conclude that malariw 
Avas the main spring of the disease, yet (here areother^l 
considerations wliich are of absolute necessity to 
observe. 1. Her mode of living being unhealthy and 
innutritiooB; 2. Change of climate from her native 
country to a debilitating malarious spot in this country. 
3. Mental troubles on account of her destitution; 4. 
Stagnant water producing an effluvial atmosphere ; 5. 
Want of knowledge even of the first principle of com moii 
cleanliness. 

No wonder that disorganization, physical and vital, 
were fast ending her lifo. 

Hygiene and Diet. — I^t. Removal from the low marshy 
place where she was in to a high sandy sod. 2d. Bath- 
ing in alcoholic baths. She was too weak to uso the 
wet sheet. 3d. Hard bed and airy, clean room. Diet. — 
Nitrogenous, with brandy and water, after meals. 

Medical Treaiment. — 

R. Ars. Solution, 3 dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distill, | ii. 
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Dose— one teaspoonful every hour during the inter- 
mission. 

This was purposely given so as to break the paroxysm 
of the pyrexia and the chills, which together with the 
hygiene and diet succeeded admirably. I followed by 

{l. Ferrum phosphatis 3-dec grs., xxxvi. 
M. Chart, xvi. 

Dose— one powder every three hours. I continued 
the diet. The progress of the disease was checked and 
a change in the quality of the iron was advisable. 

Jfe. Ferrum Peroxidum 1 dec gr., xl. 
M. chart xxx. 

Dose-r-one powder four times a day. In the course 
of two months the woman was well. 

CLINICAL CASE II. 

A young girl of nineteen summers, perfectly healthy, 
became suddenly affected with facial paralysis. She 
did not give the usual signs of neurosis either from 
anaemia or toxymia, nevertheless she woke up one 
morning with a crooked mouth. 

Physical Uxaminaiion. — Pupil normal. No pain in 
the spinal column on percussion. Locomotion perfect. 
Digestive organs in a healthy condition. Heart and 
lungs sound. And with all these favorable signs she 
was emaciated, anaemic and extraordinarily weak. 
Something was destroying the nervous force and 
the blood. She digested food but did not assimilate 
it. There was a sort of mechanical function going on 
without the power of organization. 

Semiology. — There is a negative diagnosis which is 
often as important as the symptoms usually traced out. 
The absence of neuro-phlogosis objectively was remark- 
able — no pain, no heat, no swelling; only distortion. 
There was a tonic contraction of the muscles of the face 
caused by an affection of the fifth pair of nerves. 

On further examination it was found that perfect an- 
asthesia of the whole left side of the face e"xis»\:^^. "^^ 
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further trouble took pluce ; it was confined to the face* 

Etiohyy. — The can^e was traced to night expoaorvfl 
ill the malnrious regions of Jersey City. 

Hygiene ami i)te/.— Removal from Jersey City for a4 
few weeks into the country. Bathing in warm 8alta(t4 
water every night. Nitrt^enoua food and good port'] 
wine at dinner. 

Medical Treatment. — Electro-magnetic ciirrent wa«"J 
passed over the iiiednlla oblongata and branchea of tUs 1 
fifth pair. In four weeks ehe was well. She took |^J 
Nux vom: 3-dec ten pellets every four lioura. 

The idea that miasmatic and infectious poisons pro I 
duce a great number of different maladies is correct. 

And thia is according to experience and science. "i 
The vital force is Buddonly struck down before the phy- | 
sical force and fuiictions are affected. These efilu- [ 
vial poisons demolish, as it were, the correlation of the j 
animal economy. When these exhalations are of a ' 
mild degree of morbidity there are lighter forma of dis-' 
eases. Moisture and carburated hydrogen produce 
catarrhal affections, bronchitis, conjunctivitis, catarrhal 
pneumonia, phlegniasie of the bladder and kidnej'B 
and the like. 



CLINICAL CASES III-IV. 

Not long ago I was sent for to see a gentleman fortjf( J 
five yeara old, and hia son of about nineteen. Both f 
were suffering intensely from gastro-euteric troubles.4 
They were recent cases, and the result of night expo* 
sure. 

Physical Examinations. — The stomach and abdomen.] 
were inflated, and both fender to the touch. Urinal 
scanty and deep yellow. Emesis troubled them fre*-J 
quently, and the properties of the matter ejected were 
watery, sour and bitter. Evidently it contained gaetri^ 
and biliary subatances. The fa'cea contained carbur-fl 
eted hydrogen, and at times were very fetid, indicating a 
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a, change into a sulphurated or nitrogenous undigested 
matter. The bilo was rctiiined, hence the nbnorniiil 
foices. 

Semiology .—XUhongU both liad nanscn, a feeling of 

distress and emptiness id the stomach, with pain in the 

Bmall intestines, and gaa, the father's symptoms were 

. more intensified. Ha had a febncula, great exlmus- 

l tion, and pyrexia of the cerebrum. T!ie sou had no 

fever, no pyrexia cerebralis, and not even the same gas- 

I trie exhaustive feeling. 

They could eat nothing, although they had a desire 

for food. They were very weak ; and the tongue was 

Blimy, and yellowish in the centre. Tympanitis, bor- 

borygmus, and pain. Drowsiness ; face pale, and eyes 

denoting general debility. They had from four to six 

I passages of watery dirty ftecea every three hours. 

I During the intermissions they felt no better, and ex- 

I perienced no relief from the evacuations. 

Etiology. — Thej- were exposed to a south-east wind, 
I full of moisture and nitrogen, and to exhalations from a 
f vet, spongy soil, with a growing vegetation. It struck 
, them in the gastro-enteric regions, and tlw consequence 
was just what is described above. Had the vegetation 
, been on its decline, tlie vegetable decay would have 
I added much more poison to the air, and both or one of 
I'them might have had typhus or typhoid fever. Hiul it 
I been a paludiil soil, instead of the rocky, the alluvial 
malaria would have struck them down with gastro- 
enteric fever, typhoid, pernicious, or intermittent fever, 
Sygiene and Did. — I ordered a small wood fire in the 
house, complete rest, etc. Diet — beef tea, a small quan- 
tity of solid food, and burnt brandy, with toast. Rice, 
aad rice water to drink. 
Medical Treatment. — 
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M. chart. : 
. Mereuhus alkalizat, 3-dec. gr,s. xxx or sj. 
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Dose — One powder every two hours each. 

They improved to a certain extent^ they had, 
longer iutervals, ho^^'evo^, the same copious choleraid 
evacuations, with iinuiieiU 

On the second day I ordered to the son — 

p. Podophylum, 3-dec. f^re, xxx. 

Dose— M. cliart. xv. 

p, Lycopodium, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill. ? ii. 

Dose — One teaspoonful every hour during the day, 1 
alternately with the powders. 

To the fiither I preacrihed otherwise, for he had. 
somewhat different symptoms. 

R. Byroiiia albiv, 3-dcc. 3 ii. (viul). 
— In pellets. 

Dose— ^ix pellets everj' hour. 

5- Mercur. alkal., 3-dec. 3 sj or xxx. 
M. chart, xx. 

Dose— One powder every hour alternately with peP 
lets. 

Oil the fourth day I gave them 

B- Camphor, 3-dec. pellets 3 ii. (vial). 

Dose — Ten pellets every hour or two accordingly. 

I must remark here that the given podophylum tO' | 
the young man had the dosirftd effect, i. e., it decreased \ 
tlie evacuations and increased the biliary secretions bq \ 
that he was free from borborygmus and pain. It wa» \ 
truly homceopathic in its pathogenesis and quautityi 
(See symptoms.) 

In the case of the old gentleman I finished the treat- 
ment with nnx vomica and arsenic in order to reliaTOi 
the great depression of the gastric nerve and changA> 
the enteric trouble. The, feeling of a distressing empti* 
uesa was unmistakably caused by nervous exhaustion. 

It is well known that exhalations liavc some pathogno- 
monic characteristics according to the nature of the gas 
afloat. The often used terms " malaria " and " infection" 
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are synonymous whenappliecl to a condition of a poi- 
sonous atmosphere. 

A damp, cloudy air will chill the body by absorbing 
the heat from it. Hot, dry air excites pyrexia and 
phlogosis, either general or local, objective or sub- 
jective. But tlie hot, moist air has the most depressing 
and destructive influences of all. From the latter we 
have hepatic, abdominal, and low forms of disease of a 
pernicious, malignant type. It favors yellow fever. 
In India and South America the most malignant forms 
of disease exist, e. g., yellow fever, cholera, small pox, 
and other zymotic diseases. The contrary is to be 
found ill Russia and Japan : there the diseases have a 
tendency to disorganize by the slow asthenic process. 
The same in Scotland, England, the Low Countries, 
etc. In contradiction to this we observe very diflferent 
effects from mountainous, cold, dry air where the oxygen 
abounds and the depressing carboniferous elements are 
at the minimum. 

The study of climatology is an indispensable item to 
all physicians; for the knowledge of the peculiarities of 
certain climates give us the key to many causes of the 
diseases existing. From this knowledge we learn 
whether we live in a stimulating or depressing atmos- 
phere ; in oxygen or in carbon ; in sulphurated or car- 
burated atmosphere; in hydrogen, or in mephitic 
exhalations of animal decay. This makes us quickly 
perceive the supplies needed under the various circum- 
stances. 

Nothing is of greater importance than the knowledge 
of the food, hygiene and clothing necessary under the 
different vicissitudes of life. 

The highly nitrogenous diet of the English would not 
do well with the mild climate of Italy, or the hot 
countries of India and South America. The carbonifer- 
ous diet of the Russians and inhabitants of Switzerland 
would not answer well in the United States of America. 
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I endeavour to recommend the law of Similarity in i 
hygiene — i. e., cold water in cold countries; Wi 
baths in witrm countries. Cold apartments in a cold I 
climate (CO to C5) would be healthier and less danger- 4 
oua than in that of 75 to 80 degrees. Generally wo 
accept it for granted that by keeping in the warmth in 
winter and tlie cold in summer, wo are obtaining the 
comforts of life, and we seek no further proof than that 
of our immediate satisfied sensations. 

The general disregard of the principles of the elemen- 
tary science, which guides onr physical and vital forces, 
and more, all our physiological orgaiiizatinn, is undoubt- 
edly one of the great causes of u large number of pre- 
mature deaths. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 

Mechanical work is followed by a renewal of forcejn, 
physical and vital. Composition and decomposition go 
on in a perfect reciprocal relation ; the waste and supply 
mnst, in a normal condition, be even. 

The organizing process, also, must perform its vital- 
izing functions by assimilation, and by it nutrition 
becomes feasible and complete. 

All physicists have observed the immediate relation 
of mechanical force with physico-vital force, and that 
mental activity, motion and labor are indispensable to 
their growth. 

We find this law well illustrated in the animals and 
vegetables. The motion of the sap is simply physical, 
because it has only to supply growth or vegetable de- 
velopment. In animals Me have more — i. e., a variety 
of co-ordinate forces and correlative functions con- 
tinuously going on for the equilibrium of the complex 
phenomena of organic life. 

Minerals possess the power of cohesion and affinity. 
There is an elementary force which is the basis of mine- 
ral formations, and its constituents are also elementary. 
No mineral formation could be possible without elemen- 
tary constituents and force. We receive certain sup- 
plies from both, without them animal life would be 
equally impossible. 

The velocity of light, sound and electricity is far 
more rapid than the current of the blood or that of ner- 
vous force. 

Electricity being produced by the process of chemi- 
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cal and elementary decomposition, the action of attrac- 
tion and repuUion is the natural coudition oi' elementary , 
disturbance and disintegration. 

The oxygen runs from copper to zinc, and after the 
molecules of oxygen have heen exhaunted therefrom, 
tliey are attracted, or rather repelled, and return to 
whence they came, to receive a new supply of oxygen, 
and then are expelled by repulsion, and go back again i 
to the negative pole. 

The wind moves from a balmy air into n velocity of ' 
sixty miles an hour; it cools the earth, it forms cnrrenta 
which are either cold or hot; giving us fair weather, 
rain or snow. It absorbs tlie moisture of tlio caJth and 
carries with it cither health or disease. Even the eea 
is excited by grand storms, and largu fleets are thua 
carried to their destinations. 

All things move and live. Even the force of cohesioa, 
is a motion, produced by affinity and attraction of homo* 
genous bodies. Pliyaical motion is found in this law — 
endosmosia is a process induced by affinity and capillary 
attraction; and exosmoais after tlie parts liavo received 
their nutrition. This ia a general physical law. 

These few illustrations are taken iu order to give 
more force to the argument.^ 

Motion then is a sine qna non of existence. Electro- 
magnetism, positive and negative, exists in the mole-; 
culeaof the human organism. This force is static and 
strictly connected with the other forces. It is increasett'i 
or diminished in accordance with (ho others, Motion^ . 
light, air and elementary electricity set them all in ao 
tion, and developo them to an incredible extent. In 
this way the current of the blood, mental vigor, physi* 
cal and vital forces are stimulated and renewed. But 
when the equilibrium of this physical combination is by 
some accidental reason lost, the physiological functions 
of the animal economy become gradually disarranged, 
losing tlie organizing force — heuce inanition and decay. 
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There is a necessary uniformity of action in these for- 
mative agencies, without which no physical law can be 
possible, and no animal organization could bo attained. 

It is then of paramount importance that activity, me- 
chanical as well as physical, should be promoted as a 
great element of organization and decomposition. 

Action and reaction cannot well take place without 
it; and assimilation, nutrition, growth and force, must 
descend step by step until the organic functions cease 
altogether, or in a measure, in order to supply the gene- 
ral economy with their support. 

The principles of vital force are static, as has been 
said, in the matter itself, and they only need a momentum 
in order to throw the whole economy into a natural ac- 
tivity and develop its resources. 

1. Exercise mechanically the muscular system, and 
then stimulate organic activity by air, light, heat and 
motion. 

2. Develop by proper occupation the mental faculties, 
and the result will be health, abundant and unceasing, 
and longevity. 

The truth that elementary forces are indispensable 
to the process of animal life is undeniable. Physical 
without, vital within. The mental force is derived from 
the general physical phenomena, and is a correlation of 
all the forces. It is a third agency, higher in its source, 
diflfering from and greater than all the others. It might 
be said that it touches the acme of spirituality ; and its 
growth and progress are similar to the first principle, 
i. e., the mineral. From a mere elementary substance, 
from the smallest nucleus, springs this great volcanic 

fountain. 

As the highest condition of vegetable decomposition 
is alcohol, a spirit, a force which is capable of organiz- 
ing and disorganizing; so is the mind spirit-like, the 
ethereal substance of animal life. 

Let the mind remain inert and it will retrograde into 
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ter case, by proper culture, it duvelops into beautiful 

harmony, and ia capable of ascending to the bigliest pin- ' 

uacle of glory and greatness. 

The employment of the mind and especially the organ* J 
of seuse is a physiological condition, conducive to a high- J 
er development, and uecossary to retain force and ideo-l 
tity. 

Tho first motion of a cliild is automatic, but from that 
to the first step, the development of both body and 
mind, is marvelous. Tho first condition is simply me- I 
chanical. The first step is endowed with the force of ^j 
the will (mental development). 

And the next step is firmer and quicker and the 
physico-vital forces go on abreast with the general do- , 
velopment of the economy. 

When the age of action arrives we must obey these ] 
laws in a modified and sensible way. From em- 
ployment in (he open air, wo obtain three greatagenciea 
which are: oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen ; and from I 
decomposition we disengage, carbonic and lactic acids; I 
ammonia and phosphates. 

A simple, brisk walk promotes organic action, i 
lafion, and nutrition, and by means of decomposition, or- J 
ganization goci on pari-passu. 

In order to demonstrate the physical conditions and ' 
agencies required in tho accomplishment of a thorough 
physiological action, we have taken air, motion, light, 
heat, electricity, aa so many factors of life giving agents ,1 
and when these arc united with the proper nutrients 
and water, the elementary principles of life are complete. ] 
The gastric acid and peptones become thoroughly o 
ganized, the absorbcnta act promptly, and the secretions, I 
of tho chylnpoeitic viscera continnctheirfnnctinns until 1 
they reach the final stago of organization by being form- 
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ed into blood and tissue. Likewise, the secernents se- 
lect the caloriiicients for the necessary process of heat 
and combustion. 

In conclusion, mechanical, elementary and vital forces 
form the great combination of physiological activity. 
But an opposite condition of things present to us another 
series of phenomena which are called pathological dis- 
eases, being the natural result of a deviation from the 
physiological process already demonstrated. 

The terms struma, or scrofula, indicate the idea of an 
abnormal condition, of some kind, of the lymphatic sys- 
tem. This peculiar organization composes the whole 
glandular apparatus of the animal economy. 

All the functions of absorption and secretion are per- 
formed extensively by the lymphatics. The mucus 
follicles of the stomach and the secreting patches of 
Payer and Brunner's glands are all lymphatic glands 
whose functions are to assimilate and vitalize albuminoids 
fiits, fibrin and blood. 

There are glands in tho bronchi, in the lungs, in the 
ihouth, and under the skin; everywhere we find in 
greater or lesser cfegree, in number and size, a glandu- 
lar apparatus. This is a complex system, having the 
greatest influence upon nutrition and life itself. 

Motion increases lymphatic activity, absorption, se- 
cretion, and organic functions complete the physical 
metamorphosis. 

The effete materials must be eliminated by the excre- 
tions and removed entirely from the system in the form 
of carbonic acids, bile, urea, phosphates, ammonia, lactic 
acids, and sulphurated substances. The elements of 
nutrition must move on from stage to stage ; from the 
primary to the ultimate condition of complete organiza- 
tion. From defective nutrition wc get defective forms; 
and from an imperfect protein compound arises an ab- 
normal organization, and then a cacoplastic formation 
invariably takes place in some of the organs, often in- 
festing the whole economy. 
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Having ascertained that motion, or labor, is a phyffl* 
cal necessity and a paramount physiological lnw of organ- 
ization, we shall now study carefully aud logically the 
process and results of this law. 

Statistics prove beyond doubt that those who live in 
the country and labor iu tho fields, are generally in the, 
enjoyment of better health and constitutions than those 
who live in cities. Longevity is certainly in their fa- 
vor. But it must notbo overlooked however that other 
factors are of great nsefulness in the general result of 
the above statement, viz, — air, light, heat electricity;, 
also simplicity of living and regularity of habits are all J 
conducive to a healthful condition. Excitement, phyai- , 
cal and mental, late hours, excessive drinking and tol 
bacco, and rich food are predisposing and exciting cai 
to various diseases. From these sources we trace ^ 
sthenic and asthenic maladies of different type an^ 
nature; complicated, or iodiopathic, as the case maybe. ^ 
A perverted plasma and unassimilated lymph or albu'^ 
minoids, produce lymphatic derangements; crude 
lymph brings about physiological and physical abnor- 
malities like adenitis, lymphitis, tuberculceis, etc. Phy-, 1 
eical and mental inertia is an abnormal condition, hav- 
ing a tendency of devitalizing the forces as well as 
extraordinary great labor. All things are well that ' 
are wisely conducted; all excesses are deleterious. 

1. Every physician has met with cases that are not . 
only difficult to treat, but very often embarrassing and 
unsuccessful; these are generally morbid mental dis- 
orders. 

The hysteria prevailing among the fashionable ladies,^ 
and the hypochondria of the idle man, are, surely, evi- 
dences of diseases produced by mental inertia. For . 
these there is only one remedy, viz. ; work or occupai-' 
tion from morning till night. And in speaking of occu- 
pation in this sense, it is meant as a process of cure, & 
natural, logical and unfailing means always to bo found 
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in some department and pursuit in life. The lady 
whose education and position have placed her beyond 
the drudgeries of mere mechanical labor, could not rea- 
sonably be expected to find pleasure and health in a 
hard manual employment. 

And 80, vice veraa^ the hard working woman could not 
follow an intellectual pursuit with either pleasure or 
success. The day is not far distant, however, when 
mental diseases (dementia cerebralis) will be treated on 
physiological principles; while the blistering and bleed- 
ing ; the narcotics and antispasmodics, which have been 
so freely and unadvisedly used by the dominant school, 
will only bo looked upon as barbarous practices and as 
decidedly injurio.Hs. 

2. It is already thought that the law of similarity, in 
mental diseases, is par excellence the true theory of cure. 
This law of similarity is not limited to the morbid 
influence of medical agents, but extends to physio- 
logical means, or a natural mode of cure: as music, 
singing, reading, cheerful company; and finally, the 
influence of a strong healthful mind upon a weak dere- 
lict one, which is an instrumentality serving for the 
stimuhition of those elements which require to be gently 
acted upon through a mental agency. 

The said two forces, one mechanical, the other psycho- 
logical, are indeed intended to be mutually related. 
"A healthy mind in a healthy body." Labor must 
therefore be considered under two conditions: mechan- 
ically as a promoter of force and health, and mentally 
as a developing necessity to keep a mind healthy. Any 
deflection from these rules is truly unphysiological and 
devitalizing. 

CLINICAL CASE I. 

A young lady twenty-one years of age, of a lympho- 
phlegmatic temperament, had become taciturn, and 
suflFered with general vital depression. There were no 
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indications of any piirticular physical disturbance. Hei 
reliitivea ivere appreliensive ita to Ler condition, be 
lieving tliat slia was on tLo road to pliysical decline. 
She was German, and had no inheritance of cachexia of 
nny kind, Slio was suffering with a constant nervoua . 
cough, wantof appetite, great prostration and insomnia. 

Physical Examination. — Irregular rliythmical move- i 
ments of the heart, entirely of a nervous type. No I 
organic disease could bo detected. Tlie lungs were ' 
evidentlyinanormai condition, both on auscultation and J 
percussion, yet there wtia a mucua raio entirely 1 
laryngo-bronchiul : Slic raised a white, tough mucus,, 
having no purulency with it. 

The liver was torpid, kidneys sensitive, and the urine 1 
of a liglit specific gravity and color. The triplo-phos- I 
phates were not ealliciently eliminated, denoting a want I 
of physical activity. Her physical development wai 
good; her stomach and bowels were disarranged, bat 
with no pain or organic difficulty. She worked in at 
india-rubber factory where ventilation was imperfect. 

Semialog!/. — The patient was very nervous, and suf- 
fered with the globus hystericus. She had lost her.J 
appetite and did not rest at night, 

She had loKt some flesh and energy, and became b 
what morbid, imagining all sorts of things. Her cough ] 
not only disturbed her, being nervous, but irritated the j 
larynx, and kept up agitation of the mind. There was 
no nausea, but preat depression of mind caused by ft 
general vital debility. Pulse eighty to the mlnut^, 
and quite irregular. There were indications of hypec- 
aosthesia with asthenia. The cliylnpoietic viscera did 
not assimilate enough food for the needed supply, in 
consequence of which she was on the threshliold 
of anaemia. 

Her voice was weak, her ideas slow, and she would cry b 
at the slightest provocation, and loved to be alone. She % 
had no desires or morbid appetites. 
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' She was an enigma, constantly complaining of a gen- 
eral lassitude, with an irritating and annoying cough. 
She had flushes of heat, and was chilly afterwards. 
The least thing frightened her ; and she complained of 
short breathing and palpitation. The digestion was 
slow, but not abnormal in any of its functions. The 
biliary torpidity, with a partial sluggishness of organic 
action, was due to the general condition of the systen^. 
She was too weak to work in the debilitating atmo- 
sphere of the factory. 

Etiology.— ThQ three great agencies — physical, vital, 
and mental — forming the great organic functions, were 
temporarily disordered, and thus the entire functions of 
organization were partially altered. 

As I have said before, I could not trace any constitu- 
tional defect, either inherited or acquired. The trouble, 
undoubtedly, was idiopathic, symptomatic, and without 
any structural organic disease. 

She was not emotional — in fact, she was wholly want- 
ing in this respect. Her aflfections were not at all 
involved by love or disappointment. There were no 
causes for ambition or aspiration ; so that there were 
no traces of mental predisposition. 

In going further, the suggestive suspicion of an im- 
pure atmosphere should not be lightly considered. 
This, with other predisposing conditions — such as con- 
finement in close quarters, standing in one position, 
hot rooms in winter with an artificial moisture (steam), 
and, again, irregular. meals and insufficient rest, turned 
the organic functions from their normality. 

These are the only causes which we can account as 
the true factors of the loss of physico-vital equilibrium. 

In analyzing this short etiological review, we soon 
perceive that a depressing hot atmosphere, gases of 
sulphurated hydrogen, and mercurial preparations, 
which are connected with rubber making, crowded 
rooms and constant moisture, were quite sufficient 
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cause to produce a pliysico-vital change, by slowly poi- 
Houiiig the very I'oundjitioii of lift!. 

The extraordinary surroundings with which this gitl 1 
was obUged to live were such, that disorgauizatioii I 
would havo taken place sooner or later in some form. 

And we know by experience how many struutnral J 
diseases these poor factory people are subjected to inl 
all departments, and even under the beat sanitary regB- 
latious. She had a good home and country air, two | 
elements of protection. 

Medical Treatment. — In this case want of mechanical I 
activity was not the cause, but rather a poisonous at- I 
moaphere which pervaded her whole economy. And 1 
this will prove that diseases may be very similar, while i 
proceeding from a different origin. 

El. Belladonna, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill., ? ii., and 

Jl. Aloes 3-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart, xx. 

Dose — One teaspoonful every two hours alternately; 
beef tea and milk, with brandy, as nutrients and e 
of digestion. I called on the fonrth diiy, and although \ 
uhe was somewhat better, the trouble wus still there. 
I prescribed 

{i. Pulsatilla, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua font, f iii. 

^. Bryonia alb. 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill., ; it. 

Dose — One teaspoonful every hour alternately; and] 
ordered rare boef, mutton, clams, cocoa, and eggs. Oil 1 
the eighth day I returned and found her about the ( 
aame. I ordered the following : 

9. Potass. Broraidi, 1-dec. 3 i, 
M. chart, xx, 

9- Ferrum phosph. 3-doc. 3 i. 
M. chart, xx, 

Dose — One powder every two hours alternately, with 1 
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bathing in salt and water; sherry wine after eating. I 
continued this treatment for a week, at the end of 
which the cough had ceased and the secretions become 
natural. Her sleep returned, and she was thus restored 
to health. 

CLINICAL CASE II. 

A married lady of thirty-five years of age sent for 
me in haste desiring my advice professionally. She 
was out of health and did not know what was the cause. 
She was intelligent, had all the comforts she wished for, 
and yet her health was failing. 

Phyaiccd Examination, — Her general appearance was 
good; both lungs and heart were sound. The digestion 
was imperfect : the secretions were acidulous. She had 
leucorrhea. Kidneys were acting normally and the 
liver was organically sound, but functionally disturbed, 
and its secretions abnormal. Physically she was deli- 
cate and lightly built. 

Semiology, — She was pale, movements were feeble 
and pulse slow, irritable and asthenic : she slept badly, 
having horrible dreams. She had lost all her former 
interest in domestic duties. 

She had apparently lost flesh ; her strength was fail- 
ing her ; noise, or even talking would annoy her. She 
suffered with eructations and looseness of the bowels. 
Chylification was imperfect, and the intestinal digestion 
gave her a good deal of uneasiness. 

Chilliness and trembling,|and coated tongue with white 
fur. She was distressed more mentally than physically. 

She relinquished all social pleasures and considered 
herself an incurfible invalid. And yot all the organs 
were structurally sound, with, of course, a degree of ab- 
normality in their functions alone. There was an asthe- 
nic condition of the brain threatening dementia, hallu- 
cinations or delusions, with great prostration. These 
were symptoms of a serious character. 
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In examining tbe case 
changed, iind hence tissue clianges must follow. Phy 
Bical or rather pUysiolt^ical dmuge, brought about cou- 
ditioiis of vital disorder which rejected au iutluenue 
upon the brain. This physical debility from chj-Jopoiutic 
disturbance Iiad brought on a montul irritability aud 
debility through want of nutrition. There is a great 
necessity of making a correct differential diagnosis ia 
these complicated cases, because that determines tlio 
whole treatment. The great variety of mental disturb- 
ances and their similarity render diagnoses difficntt and; 
complex. 

There are simple irritabilities from nervous excite- 
ment, with perfect nutrition ; and there are irritabilitief 
and debilities, produced by a, plethoric condition and 
others by anaemia aud asthenia. In these cases the 
most skillful physician may err in judgment. 

Etiology. — We have to consider: 1. inheritance; 2.. 
education and acquired habits; 3. constitution; 4., 
mental and emotional disposition; 5. social manner of 
living; 6. organic torpidity. 

There ivaa no taint of inherited mental disease. The 
second point had something to do with her physical 
want of development, because of indulgence in so-called 
comforts; and this includes (he third point, viz., the 
constitution. The fourth point is a matter of consider-' 
ation, aa there was a predisposition to mentid excite-' 
ment and emotional paroxysms. The fifth 
exciting cause, and the digestive disarrangement waa 
the phyaioiogicnl and primary cause. These agencies 
diminished the general tone of her system, and wcrtf 
eminently devitalizing. 

The education and habits are either conducive 
health or disease, and those indulged in by her when a 
cliild fostered a physical debility, which was followed 
by enfeebled functions of organization. This givea us, 
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also, the true microscopic light of the causes of mental 
and emotional symptoms. 

These two cases are at variance as to the origin of 
the illness, but the symptoms and general effects are 
very similar ; only the former was more subject to 
treatment than the latter ; and it is well to notice that 
diseases proceeding from indulgence in vice are less 
amenable to medical influences, and are often entirely 
beyond the scope of therapeutics. 

Hero there are the antipodes. The first case a poor 
working girl, whose lot had compelled her to work, 
knowing no rest and no comforts. The other, a lady of 
leisure, and surrounded by luxuries, indulging herself 
in fancies, emotions, and dreams, until her system be- 
came morbidly affected ; and, strange to say, the same 
results, viz., mal-assimilation, irritability, inanition, and 
hyperjesthesis, were in both cases strongly marked. 

And although the symptoms were alike, the fountain 
whence they came being different, the treatment — not 
only therapeutical, but also hygienic and dietetic — 
must be different. The two cases came, as wo have 
seen, from a dissimilar source ; consequently, the treat- 
ment must be essentially opposite. 

In the first instance the patient required merely 
physical rest, nutritious food, wines, amusements, cheer- 
ful company, activity of the mind, etc., with invigorat- 
ing agents and soothing medicines, to re-habilitate the 
systemjo regain its physical equilibrium. 

In the second case we must look more at physical 
and elementary aid than either hygienic or therapeu- 
tical. Physical motion and mental rest. Exposure to 
all weather, if Avell protected from taking cold. Simple, 
nourishing diet, but no stimulants. No amusements 
appealing to the senses; no social excitement; air, 
light, work, heat, and mental quietude. This can only bo 
secured in the country, and a permanent cure obtained 
by a long residence and physical employnjent there. 
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Forbiirlc licr nil etimuliinta and nil emotions. The first 
ptiticiit, on tlie contrary, roquirud stimulants, rich diet, 
and mental activity. 

In the former InHtunce the disturbance was mephitic, 
over-action, and poor diet ; in the latter, want of phj's- 
ical action, mental hallucination, morbid desires, and 
dietetic indulgence. In the first the physical force 
ivaa overworked and the vital poinoued; in the second 
the mental and emotional forces were intensified to the 
highest degree at the expense of the physical. 

Ifj/ffiene and Diefetics. — In this latter case there waa 
little to suggest as to liygiBiie, for she bathed frequently 
and tised preeautiona which were welt known to her. 
Yet there were some things that slie neglected, e. g. 
early hours and exercise, which were at once recom- 
mended. Her diet was changed for a simpio beef-aoup 
strained and roast beef or mutton. Eggs, bread, cocoa, 
fish, cream, lentils, peas, tomatoes, etc. Potatoes and 
rich pastry, or hot bread and cakes were forbidden. 

She was ordered early hours and exercise. She was 
Bent into the country and reported every week. 

Medical Treatment.— Tho ditl'erence between these 
two cases was this: oiio had exhausted vitality, and 
physical debility was brought about by those unavoid- 
able circumstances following poverty, hard labor and 
insufficiency of repair; the other wiis exhaustion by 
those agtncies which produce disorganization of the 
phenomena of life and of those physiological metamor- 
phoses that are indispensable to the process of vis vitso 
and the pabulum vitje. 

Therefore in the second instance the following; thera- 
peutical treatment was considered necessary; 

^ Pepsine 3 i. 

Acid Hydroch: gutt.xx. 
Arjua bnlient s iv. 

9 Lactucaria 3-deo. gutt. xxx. 
Aqua distill., | ii. 
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Dose. — One tea-spoon of lactucaria every hour during 
the day; and the digestive remedy— one tea-spoonful 
before meals so as to aid the chyme in organizing. I 
saw the patient four days after and I was pleased to find 
an improvement. 

I continued by giving her 

Ji. Pulsatilla 3-dec., gutt. xxx. 
Aqua distill., ^ iii. 

And pepsine the same. 

On the tenth day I found that slie was doing well 
but that insomnia and irritability existed in the brain. 

I prescribed : 

Ji. Phosph., 6-dec., gutt. xx. 
Aqua distill., ? ii. And 

p. Ferrum phosph., 3-dec., 3 i. 
M. chart, xii. 

Dose. — One tea-spoonful of the liquid alternately with 
the powders. 

I continued this treatmentfor ten days lonircr niuk- 
ing twenty days of medical treatment : s'.ie was so much 
restored that I considered that exercise, open air, and 
complete mental rest would accomplish the remainder. 

Supposing I had treated this case with cathartics and 
opium, or with antispasmodics and stimulants? Could 
those remedies supply an exhausted constitution? Had I 
treated her symptomologically alone, without the proper 
knowledge of the pathognomonic symptoms of her dis- 
ease I should have treated headaches, leucorrhoea, chil- 
liness, constipation, trembling, insomnia, ill-humor, weep- 
ing, and a myriad of secondary symptoms, omitting alto- 
gether the primary cauees. 

I considered it logic to supply those elementary prin- 
ciples of physical force which she so much needed. 

I also considered it right and proper to supply an 
ingredient that would help the process of chymification, 
thus rendering digestion easy and perfecting assimilation. 
It was also necessary to take into due consideration the 
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astbonic and anaemic condition of tlic patient as being J 
the result of tliia general disarrangement, and supplyii^ 
phospliorud and iron to tbo devitalized corpuscles o{9 
the blood. And liad she continued under my treatment, 
I should have given lier magnesia, phospli., natnun 
phoaph. and kali cliioridi in order to supply alkalinity 
to the plastic force. 

CLINICAL CASE IIT. 

I desire to show clinically, that we are all predisposed 
to diaeaaoa peculiar to climate, senaons, food, mode of- 
living, occupation, correspondingly with diathesis and 
idiosyncraais. ' 

Physical Examination. — A yoong woman twenty-eiglit 
years of age, of a bilious lymphatic toniperameiit and 
subject to pituitous secretions, v/liich denoted a consti- 
tutional weakness. 

Her physical development was good, her hings wera 
sound, heart regular but feeble, radial pulse, weak and 
small in volumo. She presented an anaemic condition. 
Uterus tender on pressnro, menses scanty and colorlesa, 
liver tender and enlarged, stomach painful, bowels tynv- 
panitic and kidneys irritable. Asthenia was apparent 
with apepsia and insomniii. Great mental depression; 
and the pallor of her fiico denoted a peculiar want of ■* 
vitality and phiBtie force (Adynaeraia), 

Semidogjj.— This woman was a sewing mistreaa and 
employed her machine constantly. She was confined 
in small quarters, and in tbo winter, in liot rooms. 

Her business required her to go out frequently to 
sew for families ; and she naturally found a great variety * 
of cooking and food; this predisposed her to dyspeptic ■ 
or rather digestive troubles. 

She was fond of coffee and tea which no doubt she 
drank to excess. Her complexion liad changed from a 
bright rosy color to a greeniMli yellow. She became 
easily exhausted. Her stomach felt uncomfortable and 
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sensitive. She had intestinal borborysms with constipa- 
tion. Gaseous eructations, sometimes acidulated, some- 
times bitterish, of a sulphurated nature or (nitrogenous) 
The papillae of her tongue were prominent and 
aptheous patches were seen here and there. She suf- 
fered with head-aches and pain in the back; with 
nausea and general malaise. Her physician (a rational 
of the old school) employed evacuants or cathartic 
doses of drugs in order to remove the crudities in the 
intestinal canal or irritating materie-morbi, which 
treatment was not curative, but, on the contrary, un- 
scientific and empirical, producing a physical debility of 
the enteric organs. He succeeded admirably in pro- 
ducing constipation and irritability of mucous mem- 
branes, and exhaustion of the splanchic nerves, and thus 
she was constantly prone to relapses and repetitions of 
the troubles. 

Her mental condition was no better than the 
physical. She had fears and delusions of the most 
ridiculous kind. Slio had nervous prostration in the 
morning. She had no appetite or desire for any kind 
of food. Urine was scanty (specific gravity 1030) and 
had an ammoniated sweetish odor, with foam (ferment- 
ing), and a white crystaiized sediment stuck to the vessel, 
which proved to be urate of ammonia. 

She was often dejected and wept without much cause. 
Her nervous system gave evidences of great want of 
nutrition and hence force ; she had lost control of her- 
self; her emotional senses ran away, as it were, like a 
watch without the balanc ^ wheel. 

The physician in attendance, a true allopath, told her 
she had a uterine disease, which unwise prognostication 
frightened the patient into an hysterical condition. 

It is true that there was an hyperaemic condition of 
the uterus and ovaries, as there was an irritability of 
the absorbents and acidulated secretions ; but certainly 
there must be a wide difference, I venture to say, be- 
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twoeii liyperaemiii and piilogoais, as between irritiibility I 
and structural diseaKea i>l' tliu orgauB. 

Tlie exaggeration ut" the disease and tli© unguarded 
diuguosis given, without the least pathognomonic lesion ' 
to bear out theDoctor'ttdiagnosis, produced unnecessary 
alarm, and misguided treatment. 

The exciting canse, I niunt acknowledge, was Btrongly 
in favor of a uterino trouble, but it waa surely a simple 
case of irritability caused by constant treading upon 
the sowing machine, and this irritability, (from motion,) 
caused a hyperaesthesia and hypcraemia of the nterns 
and ovaries. These were the predisposing causes: 
Confinement, want of air, and Hfimulating, indigestible 
diet. The treading on the machine, was the exciting' 
and most direct canse. There were no physical remote 
causes of inheritance. The etiology of the case was 
sufficient to show no organic lesion. 

There was no pain indicating an inflammatory con- 
dition of either the uterus or ovaries; tliere was no' 
fever; none of the pathognomonic signs of uterine 
perimetritis. In its place I found asthenia, a running 
down of the physico-vital forces, anaemia and inanition' 
bordering on typhoid fever. She was cold and anaemic, 
with irritability of the kidneys, as well as the uterus; 
she could not stand on her feet without feeling a drag- 
ging down sensation of the ligaments of the uterus. 

Her food disagreed with licr, having evidently an en- 
feebled gastri^ juice and peptones, hence a want of 
proper chymification. Her bead-aches, hepatic engorge- 
ment and gastro-enteric disorder, were all consonant with 
the abnormal functions of digestion. 

The lym.pho-phlegmatic temperament was a physical 
fault, which predisposed her to catarrhal diseases, pelvis 
cellulitis, follicular leucorrhea, lion teria, follicular dii-spep- 
sia ; glandular diseases, tumors, polypus, ulcerations, etc., 
and tc all forms of asthenic diseases. 

And from what lias been said, we can, surely, de- 
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tect with sufficient accuracy these functional, organic and 
general disorders. 

I failed to appreciate the diagnosis of my learned co7i- 
fr&re as all the physical and vital signs of this case were 
those of debility, apepsia and anaemia. 

Etiology. — Summing up our case's generalities, it is, I 
would venture to say, one of common occurrence among 
the poor sewing women of all countries. It is one of 
those well authenticated abnormalities of the digestive 
organs. 

In conclusion, the symptoms were pathognomonically 
those of progressive asthenia, involving all the functions 
of organic life — the blood, the correlation offerees, and 
the organic structure and functions. 

1. Irregularities in the hours of eating and rest. 2. A 
great variety of food. 3. Sedentary occupation depriving 
her of physical exercise, air, light, and hence physiological 
metamorphosis; the organs and their functions remain- 
ing in a semi-state of inertia. 4. Posture by bending 
the body over the stomach and uterus. 5. Strong 
coffee, tea and spices. 6. Constant worry and disappoint- 
ment. The pathological conditions therefore were gen- 
eral or systematic, functionally organic (not structural) 
and a physical predisposition to morbid growths and 
pituitous secretions with hyperlymphoma, and lym- 
phatic diseases generally. 

Hygiene and Dietetics. — Doctor Chambers' treatment 
by tonics and alternatives would have sadly failed alone. 
Similia also would have been of little or only temporary 
help without the adjuvants of the law of hygiene and 
nutrition. The system was to be re-invigorated so that 
the recuperative power of nature could be re-established 
on the proper principle of organic force. Organization 
cannot be re-established by medicines alone. It is well 
demonstrated that dynamical forces depend upon a 
unity of agencies in order to form organic life. 

I ordered warm salt. water baths every other night. 
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Perfect rest in a recumbent position and quiet ia the i 
room, except the cheerfulneaR necessary ia every eidcl 
cLamLier. 

Diet: beef-tea, oysters, clara soup, wine soup, 
brandy witli her food, eggs, giirae, etc. ; all nitrogenoutj I 
foot!. And as soon iis she was able I sent her in the 
country for fresh ttir, exercise and simple food. CofTee J 
and tea were forbidden. 

Medicxd Treatment. — I consider belladonna as a great:] 
vital invigorator, stimulating glandular functions and J 
organic action. I therefore prescribed 

^. Belladonna, 3-dec. gutt. xl. 
Aqui distill., f iv. 

B. Podopbyl., 3-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart., xxx. 

Dose — one teaspoonful of the Belladonna and one 1 
powder every hour alternately. 

I called on the third day and found her urine clearer, 
complexion better, pulse fuller, and less tenderness in 1 
the stomach, bowels and uterus. I continued the treats * 
ment. On tliesixthdayshe wasdecidedlybetter. Icould ] 
see the influence of the proper dietetics upon the blood, \ 
yet her appetite and bowels were not sufficiently improv- 
ing so as to keep on with the treatment. Changed for 

ft. Quinia sulphas, 3-dec. 3 sj. 
M. chart., xxx. 

{t. Aloes, 3-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart., xxx. 

Dose — one powder ever twt> lionrs alternately. And 1 
now to justify this prescription, I would refer to the I 
pathogenesis of quinia upon tlie liver and Kpleen, anjfl 
upon the caeliac plexus of nerves and hence portal c 
culation. The second, or aloes, hardly needs any patho"! 
genetic explanation, for every homceopathic physician 4 
nnderstands the relation of the pathogenesis of this J 
drug to hepatic torpidity and nterna. 

The patient improved. The Hver acted under the effect -1 
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of the above agents, and the bowels and stomach became 
invigorated by the dynamic force imparted by the quinia. 
I consider this drug well chosen for all diseases of the 
chylopoeitic viscera, bilious and splenic troubles, and 
that it is only through the law of similarity that this 
great object is obtained. 

I finished the treatment with phosphorus and ferrum 
oxydum, the third trituration. I used, also, secala) 
corn, and actea racemosa, with hot applications to the 
uterus. 

{k. Secalaa corn., 3-dec. gutt. Ix. 
Aqua distill., ^ ii. 

9. Phosph., 6-dec. gutt. Ix. 
Aqua distill., ^ ii. 

9. Ferrum peroxid., 3-dec. grs. Ix. 

Dose — one powder every two hours alternately with 
the secalae. 

9. Actea Racem., 1-dec. gutt. Ix. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

Dose-W)ne teaspoonful every two hours alternately. 

CLINICAL CASE IV. 

Mrs. B., age forty-five years, of a nervo-bilious temper- 
ament. She was married twice, and her second husband 
was uncongenial to her in many things. She was very 
sensitive, with refined manners and tastes, very impul- 
sive and had many wishes and illusions ungratified. 
She had no children. Physically she was lightly formed 
— black hair, dark complexion, and of a strong wilful 
temperament. She complained of having suffered for 
years with a bilious dyspepsia, complicated with renal 
and cardiac troubles; she complained also of pain in 
her back, nausea, and was frequently nervous, despond- 
ing and fretful, witli paroxysms of hysteria. She was 
very active, and imprudent in diet — drank ale, which 
always disagreed with her. She had periodical head- 
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u<,'Ue9, and enictationB of a sour, biiter taste. Slie le^J 
li sedentary life, had nothing to do, aiid conaequentljlj 
was always disaatisfiud. She was suspicious iind ima^ 
inative, very economical, and nt times irritHble aw 
weak. She coDsidered herself an invalid and a victinj 
of bad fortune. 

Physical Examination. — Lungs perfectly sound, 
heart was quick in action and small in volume. 
rhythmical sounds of the heart were irregular. 
sufTered from dyspnoeas and cardiac agitation. ThflJ 
stomach and liver were tender on touch; the liver v 
also organically enlarged, and hard, and gave indici 
tions of partial suppression of the biliary secretions^ 
and therefore left an impure, venous blood to circulate 
throngh the economy. The kidneys were sufferingB 
from the general condition of things and had been 
secreting oxalic acid crystals. The urine was darlq 
heavy, unhealthy, and strongly ammoniacni. 

Skin of a pale yellowish hue; eyes dull and wantii 
in lustre; bowels constipated. The nervous Bystem v 
irritable, weak and lacking both physical and vital 
force. Nutrition was evidently imperfectly carried on, 
and the great centre gave signs of mental debility and 
insomnia. She had horrible fits of temper, despondency, 
inability to form ideas, or put them together, giving" 
rise to the most ridiculous notions, as to ail sorts ( 
domestic comforts and discomforts, which she succeeded 
perfectly in doing. Loss of appetite, great prostratioi 
nausea with eructjitions of a sour, hitter taste. Weep^ 
ing and scolding alternately. This examination wai 
made on my second visit. 

Semiology.— It was some five years Jigo that I ivfl 
called to see this lady who was thought to be eitlw 
dying or insane, 

Upon entering the room I saw at a glance that thln^ 
were in a condition of disorder, although quietness ojtf 
istod at th(i time. 
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The patient was apparently aftleep and I stopped to 
[^et tiome preliminary iuibrmation from the attendants. 
It was but a moment, when I heard her moaning and 
moving. In approaching her, I was faced by two eyes, 
not the pleasantest to behold. Tliey were wild, angry 
and wicked. I took her wrist and asked how she was. 
The answer was, " None of your business," and this was 
soon followed by a jump and an attempted grasp at my 
throat accompanied by an oath. I disengaged myself 
quickly from the awkward position in which I so unex- 
pectedly found myself, and, after receiving several 
kicks and blows, I retired with the full conviction that 
she was not to be trifled with. Her husband laughed 
at mv discomfiture, but the affair soon became too 
serious even for fun. 

It took two strong men io prevent her from doing 
much mischief to herself but, I believe, more to us ; how- 
ever, she made things lively for a time, and it was won- 
derful, where that little lady found so much strength I 
During this paroxysm I could only give her something 
in order to stop her antics and prescribed 

p. Chloralum hydratis, 3 i. 
Aqua distill., f i. 

Dose — one teaspoon ful every half hour till better, 
then every hour, prolonging the interval. I found that 
smaller doses than those of the dominant school were 
better fitted for an irritable brain. The danger of 
chloralum is in its uncertain action upon the economy, 
and particularly upon the brain and the blood, having 
the tendency to disintegrate its corpuscles. It has 
been ascertained that it not only keeps the blood from 
coagulation, like ammonia, but would soon liquify it, 
destroying its fibrinous elements. 

The collapse produced by chloralum is due to a sud- 
den action of the agent upon the dynamical forces of 
the cerebrum, causing dyspnoea, and cardiac paralysis 
with a fall of temperature, which is a pernicious effect. 
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in the extreme to the aDimal ccoDomy. It is, pur &^d 
ceUence, au atljnaniical ugeiit, and therel'ore to Le i 
with care. Its action upou the iiervoiia sjBtei 
primarily on the sympathetic ganglia, aiidaftcrwarda i' 
acts upon the cerebrum and heart. On the aecoiid visit, 1 
I made my physical examination already given; thea I 
she had returned to her normal condition of" mind: tha ' 
medicine was well indicated and diminished the cere- ] 
bral )iypera3sthet«ia and the storm was over. N^atore ] 
resumed its calmness and sleep was slowly and ( 
fortabiy obtained. 

She had asmallpulise, yellow coated tongue, pain over 'I 
the stomach and liver, both organs being irritable. Slis I 
had no appetite, was very nervous, had irritation of the 1 
vocal cords with aphonia, great prostration and mental 
exhaustion. Her head was light and painful. 

Etiology. — She had gastro-hepatic trouble caused by 
drinking beer and from ivliicli efifect the cliylopoeitic i 
viscera became torpid and inactive. She suffered with. , 
renal irritability caused by the same beverage and, I 
may safely add, liquor. 

Truly, her physical organization predisposed her to I 
nervous troubles, besides being excited by stimulants, i 
Nothing could be expected from such habits but mal- 
assimilation and mal-imtrition. Her whole organization . 
was diatnrbed, and the process of organic function was 
partially suspended. The splanchnic and panglionio i 
systems of nerves were very sensitive and very much J 
irritated. 

There was a general irritability of the whole nervous ! 
system as a secondary result of overstimulation. 

Other predisposing causes were, 1. Great indulgence ' 
and indolence when a young girl; she was capricious ! 
and whimsical. 2. Indigestible food, like pastry, cakes, 
and candies were used without the least prudence, 
Sedentary life and novel reading. 4. The inactivity of "^ 
the mind led her to all sorts of morbid desires and fancies, 
prodac'ing depression of mind and discontentment. 
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4, Indulgence in strong coffee and tea, and highly sea- 
soned food. 

These were sufficient causes to enfeeble the best of 
constitutions, and change the nutritive process into an 
abnormal condition. 

Had this lady been born a poor country girl, obliged 
to work in the fields for her daily bread, her delicate 
constitution would have been stronger and a better 
organization would have been the result. 

This case shows the evidence of mal-assimilation and 
inanition as the result of a delicate constitution, abused 
by indulgence and vice. When the great co-ordination 
of forces has been disarranged, no wonder that the 
physical economy loses that beautiful harmony of action, 
without which there can be neither health nor long 
existence. 

It is obvious that our firt^t step is to re-establish the 
physical equilibrium in a rational manner. 

Hygiene and Dietetics — 1. It was necessary to remove 
the proximate causes either predisposing or exciting. 
2. Tranquilize irritability and excitement, thus return 
the economy into a normal uniformity of action. The 
former causes could only be overcome by following a new 
course of life : e. g. Employment of body and mind ; ex- 
ercise in the open air; proper light and nourishing 
diet; and above all, total abstinence from stimulants. 
This mode of procedure would, in time, bring back phy- 
sical vigor and physiological metamorphosis. It would 
also increase dynamical forces by elementary agencies 
acting specifically upon the nutritive functions. 

The return to a normal condition of the impaired or- 
ganic functions, can only be hoped for in the proper 
conception of what elements are needed, and how to 
employ an equivalent of homogeneous agents to bring 
this desirable idea into a practical form. 

I therefore ordered leguminous and nitrogenous di^ 
e, g., beef-tea, cream, chicken, light broth, oysl 
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cliims, fish, eggs, vegetables, peas, beans, lettuce, tomor- J 
toos; avoiding tho starchy materials. 

Bathing in salt and tepid water every day. MeutaJ J 
rest, cheerful company, good books to read, etc. 

Mediad Treatment. — In connection with tho hygiena 
and diet, medical agents were chosen according to their 
therapeutical and specific action upon this morbid phe- 



I ordered a sinapis cataplasm to be applied upon the 
back and front of the liver, because that organ was in 
such a state of torpidity that I thought it physiolo- 
gicidiy riglit to excite a phydico-vital reaction. To thia 
I added simply fomentation of hot hops steeped in 
vinegar and water. This topical indication will be 
easily understood, when we take in consideration the 
physical influence of lieat and moisture upon the hepatic 
regions. I cannot recommend too strongly beat upon 
the liver and all glandular Btructures, The remedies 
given were as follows : 

^. Podophyl., pelt. 3-dcc. ; i. 
M. chart., xxx. 

9. Capsicum, 5-dec, gutt. xxiv. 
Cinchona, 3-dec. 
Aqua distill., ; ii. 

Dose — one powder every hour alternately with one 
teaspoonful of tho liquid. 

The pathogeny of capsicum is well known to tlie 
profession, and it hardly requires any review. It is 
well known to produce spasmodic congh, irritation of 
the throat and tonsils, burning at the stomach and stimti- 
latee the genito-urinary organs. It has a strong influence 
upon the vagi and pnenmogastric nerves, and bo also 
upon the cerebro-apinal centres. Its extraordinary 
power to control capillary circulation, also brings 
excess of blood to any given point, or vice-versa, it 
scatters any sanguine tumefaction, congestion and stasia. 
It enables the vis medicatrice uaturte to remove congela- 
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tions or congestions, reducing swellings as promptly 
and as effectually as belladonna. Its influence upon the 
nervous system in all the derangements of the sympa- 
thetic and vasa-motor systems and upon the ganglia of 
the lymphatics, is important and decidedly therapeu- 
tical. The cinchona adds to it those properties which 
it requires as an invigorator, i. e. blending the tannic 
acid and thus strengthening capillary contraction and 
cellular force. 

Those two ingredients I consider homogeneous and 
correlated in action. Of podophylum, I need not assume 
any new discovery in regard to its action, as it is well 
known by both schools. 

She improved wonderfully under the treatment nnd 
in a few days had almost regained her health. 

But I thought that an exhausted nervous system and 
mental force were conducive to organic liyperaBmia 
and lymphatic complications. I therefore continued 

9;. Nux vom., 3-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart., xxx. 

9. Natrum phosph., 6-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart., xxx. 

These agents had certainly speciflc action upon 
the nervous system both sensory and motory; be- 
sides the natrum has a most useful effect upon the 
chemico-physiological elements of the gastro-enteric 
juices. In following this principle I succeeded in elimin- 
ating much that was effete matter, and aided the vis- 
medicatrice of nature in all its intents and purposes. 
She was also ordered vichy water — one tumbler morn- 
ing and night, in order to act gently but surely upon 
the elementary alkalinities of the juices and blood. 

CLINICAL CASE V. 

Mrs. P., a married lady, fifty years old, of a bilio- 
lymphatic temperament, predisposed to attacks of 
phlegmasia. 
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Had (lark hair, fair Bltin and large blue eyes, aadj 
although her general appearimce was that of a etroni 
person, yet she had dclicato fibres, very impressioDable^ 
but of a good frame. Sho had had eloven children a 
her numerous conceptioiia had left a diminisLed physi 
cal' and vital force. Her predominating idiosyocrasi 
was decidedly phlegmatic and prone to lymphatic din 
ordera. 

Taking in consideration fho rearing of sucli a lai^ 
lUmily she showed considerable strength and was active^ 
for a person of her age and temperament. Hernervow 
excitability was derived from debility and exhaustion o 
the general economy. Her domestic duties confined he| 
too much to the house and she was subject to all tW 
annoyances of housekeeping, etc. ; otherwise she woaldl 
be placid, though Ler stamina lacked fibrinous force. 

Wiien I saw her she was suffering with great pain in 
the stomach and bowels. She had been an invalid for 
two years and had had the ndvice of several allopathic 
physicians, among the number Doctor Sayer of New 1 
York. I found her paroxysms quite serious, and tbreafci J 
ening some sort of metastasis elsewhere. She was i 
times in a state of collapse, and was very anaemic 
emaciated — her general appearance indicated greftl 
physical disturbance. She was often in agony. 

The antispasmodics and hypnotics had been used bifl 
the Allopaths ad nauseam, and were found to be rathej 
hurtful. She tried the cathartic treatment with no bofc^ 
ter effect. She had had all sorts of cataplasma anjfl 
tonics with the same result. The disease was nevei 
reached because never understood. 

Semiology. — She suffered great pain, spasmodic 
times, but always continuous from the epigastriugj 
down to hepatic and enteric regions, and in turn, up t 
the heart. 

She had emesia of a mucous stringy slimy acid : 
denoting mucous and follicular trouble of the stomach jj 
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tho gastric juice became intensely acrid and increased in 
quantity, and at the same time diminished the animal- 
izing principles (or peptones). There was constipation, 
due to suppression of biliary secretions; great eructa- 
tion and flatulency. She could not digest the smallest 
quantity of food, and when taken she suffered intensely. 
But even when fasting she suffered with eructations 
and borborygmus, showing that a gas was forming in 
the intestinal canal devoid of alimentary material ; this 
was an unmistakable sign of the self-production of car- 
bonated hydrogen gas, resulting from a low and ferment- 
ing condition of a mucous accumulation in the intestines. 
This inflation and muscular irritation produced contrac- 
tions and spasms. 

It is a pathological condition, that absence of bile in 
the intestines allows the faeces to degenerate into fer- 
menting matter ; as the bile is not only a physiological 
condition for the peristaltic movement, but also a sub- 
stance which prevents animal decomposition. I found 
the urine dark, offensive and of an ammoniated char- 
acter; its specific gravity being 1030. Pulse small; 
heart's action regular, but feeble; cold hands and feet; 
circulation deficient and decarbonization imperfect, 
hence defibrinated blood; .serum and white corpuscles 
abounding. At times she would be apparently better, 
only to have a return of those dreaded paroxysms. 
The seasons of spring and fall predisposed her to these 
attacks. Her habitation was not desirable being near 
a pond which was supplied by spring water from 
many sources in the neighborhood. The vegetation 
was luxuriant and rank, showing moisture, which 
constant supply was a source of poison. It was a 
question whether her trouble originated from ma- 
larious effluvia, caused by vegetable decay and stag- 
nant water. She suffered with pyrosis and general 
exhaustion. 

Mal-assimilation and inanition were undermining the 
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pbygical force to a foarful degree. It was, tlierefore, of' 
tha utmost impurtaoce to re-edtablish a certain amount 
of nutrition, for life was rupitlly lusiug its rccuperativtf, 
power. 

This good lady Lad had licr share of troubles and 
auxietics. Her ambition and pride had succumbed 
often to unavoidable niurtifiuatiou^i which rendered h«r 
miserable, and produced mental irritability. Her will 
overtasked the nervous system and reflected its influ- 
ence upou the ganglionic system, and agitation and irri- 
tatiouM were the consequences. She had experienced 
the ups and downs of an eventful life, and such peopla 
are ofteu invalids in their old age and suffer from ener*-l 
vation and inanition. 

Her menstrual change had not been well directed, 
and it took place under many difficulties, and conse- 
quently left her weak and unable to keep herself in 
normal condition; phlogosis of different types attacked 
at times one organ, and at other times produced a com- 
bination of symptoms, almost indescribable; the head, 
heart, kidneys, and sympathetic system were often dis- 
ordered; and the mind and disposition were becomings 
depressed and irritable. 

The organic functions, and hence vitalizing fori 
were deficient and unable to perform their necessary 
work in the accomplishment of the various physiolo- 
gical metamorphoses for the sustenance of the animal 
economy; in another word, ivuste was greater than the 
supply. Several factors indispensable to hfe were dis- 
regarded, not onlyby the patient, but by the physicians, 
i, e., oxidation, motion, air and light; therefore, the re- 
sult was an unavoidable chemico-physiological derange- 
ment of digestion and assimilation. The sympathetic 
system was superlatively involved almost to a hysterical 
degree. Her mental functions Avere impaired, and she 
imagined all sorts of evils. Here, 1 am sure, we had 
suppressed biliary difficulties from want of organic ao- 
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tion, and blood, which was watery, and which had be- 
come impure, and through its medium sent poison to 
the nearest eliminating organ, the kidneys. 

Etiology, — Remote causes : A large number of concep- 
tions, mental anxiety and hard work. 

Proximate causes : these were links following the pre- 
existing conditions and aided by change of life, exhaust- 
ed vitality and ganglionic irritability. Hypersesthesia 
and disorder of the chylo-poietic viscera interfering 
with. the process of histogenesis. The dynamic func- 
tions were all disarranged and enfeebled. The gastro- 
hepatic disorder, caused a mal-assimilated chyme which 
being thrown in the intestinal organs, overcharged them 
Avith materials of a crude nature. 

Medical Treatment. — There was a great complication 
of symptoms, pathological, sympathetic and reflex, thus 
rendering the case most diflicult to manage. There is 
greatdifficulty in finding a medical agent that would cor- 
respond with all the objective and subjective symptoms, 
and so we must use those that are analogous to the gene- 
ral sjnnptoms, and specific with the pathological ones^or 
with those derived directly from the lesion- 

The danger of prescribing symptomatically in a gen- 
eric sense, is that while we are treating mere effects, 
we are apt to neglect the salient points pathognomonic 
of the disease. An Allopath would prescribe a concoc- 
tion irrelevant and illogical, of many druga in a pint of 
water, shake them up well, and each agent must do or 
should do, just as the classification of his materia medi- 
ca says ; a most illusory, vague, and dangerous practice. 

But on the other hand, I believe that a mere Baby- 
lonian Symptomologist would do no better than his con- 
fr6re, the Allopath. This mode of treatment is surely 
not rational medicine. It appears to me tliat something 
more tangible and more trustworthy should be the great 
aim of all true physicians, than simply speculations, de- 
ductions, and illusions^ Let us base therefore our 
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eymptomology on pathology, true aud real, and from 
that, extend it outwards to ligliter Bj-mptorna and cor- 
ralated unilbrmity of action. Does this or thut remedy 
correupond in greater or lesser degree with tlie patho- 
logical lesion aud symptoms of the disease? Does it 
correspond with the poriplieral aud sympathetic Bigna 
and organs? Does it cover the pathognomonic iudicti- 
tions first, with the colhiteral complications also? FeWt 
indeed are tlie remedies that are thus known. Some^ 
cover objective symptoms, but not the subjective and 
organic ; and some are specifically pathogenetic, caus- 
ing like morbid effects upon some organs or forces, and 
others have no morbid relation to any special organic 
disease, but have caused, perhaps, some general dis- 
turbance. 

The specificity of dmg action is all important to the 
disease aud the physician. " The greater the similarity," 
says Hahnemann, " the greater tlie homceopathicity of 
the remedy," — ^but yet, we should never forget the path- 
ological or morbid relation necessary between drugs anil 
diseases. I cannot agree with Dr. W. Sharp's Organ- 
opathy, for there are many organs that are only sympa- 
thetically affected, the remote cause of which is physico- 
vital, or which is from the general systems, or from 
the great centre of nerves, or the spine, or the lesser or 
greater circulation and vice versa. The organs' reflex 
action upon the great centres is well known. We may 
have an hepatic trouble from malaria, food, nervous in- 
fluences, and habits; could we cure thai liver without 
removing the causes? and yet there might not be any 
signs but those of the liver. We may have palpitation of 
the heart from either smoking, or drinking coffee, or 
mental excitement; would the heart get well without 
removing the cause? and yet the heart is the orgut 
thdt gives ns the alarming symptoms. 

Organopathy as a system of medicine is a chimei 
We must therefore prescribe specifically aud generall; 
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only, we must select the drug that has, besides general 
symptom, the characteristic morbific feature similar to 
the disease, in preference to unmeaning generalities. 

This poor lady had a mania for an indiscriminate use 
of water ; irrespective of age, temperament or disease ; 
and at the very first glance, any medical eye could have 
seen the fallacy of her theory in her own case ; for, if 
water had had the charms of cure-all, she certainly 
was a living rebuke to that statement. 

Water cure, as a system, is a dream of the past. 
As an antipyretic, water may be successfully used; and 
it is also efficacious in certain zymotic diseases. In this 
case we had: 1. To tranquilize the irritability of the 
nervous system. 2. To re-establish organic functions 
and the vigor of the nervous system and plastic force 
of the blood. 3. To calm mental hallucinations. 4. To 
aid digestion and assimilation thus increasing the vis 
medicatrice naturae. 5. To disengage organic engorge- 
ment from crude matters and acrimonies. 

The support of hygiene and diet were not to be had, 
as she was a perfect physician's invalid, therefore had 
tried all sorts of diet and hygiene. A judicious medical 
treatment was the only thing to rely upon. 

The medical treatment was adopted on the principle 
of specific medicine : i. e., I prescribed assafaetida injec- 
tion for the cholichy borborysmus thus relieving the 
intestinal canal from the accumulation of gases and 
materie-morbi — and gave her 

{fc. Belladonna, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

Ijt. Plumbum aceti, 1-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xii. 

Dose — one teaspoonful of the liouid every hour, alter- 
nately with one powder. 

In a few days an improvement was decidedly taking 
place, for the paroxysms were not so frequent and the 
continuous pain and gurgling were much diminished. 
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Tlie diet was composed of beof tea, cliiin broth, bar^l 
ley wuttT, eggii, broileil mutton and stale bread. Wjj 
(old port or slierry) were taken as a beveraga afteffj 
meals. Cocoa and black tea without milk. 

On the second week I found that the medical agentsj 
had exhausted their action and that it waa necessary to A 
change them for 

ft, Lycopodium, 1-dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua diKtill., ; ii. 

{I. Natrum phosph., 3-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xii. 

Dose — one teaspoonful of the liquid alternately with 1 
a powder everj' two hours. 

The action of these two agents is general in one, and 1 
chemico-physiological in tho other. At times I had to 1 
relieve her with the injections, but these were only 
given at long intervals of two or three days. 

And with these principal s^-mptomB of a gastro- 
enteric nature, we had also to consider the sensitive 
condition of the ganglionic and splanchnic systems of j 
nerves. In this lady we had also anremia, and a teii*C 
dency to the relaxation of the whole physico-vital I 
forces and from this tendency, an organic inertia and ] 
acidolous secretions took place. She became so much J 
relieved that tho third week she was able to sit I 
in a chair for a feiv hours at a time. She was very 1 
nervous luid everything, iio matter how trifling, die- ] 
tarbed her and felt every sensation affecting her I 
Btomacli and bowels. 

Her phlegmatic temperament predisposed her to ex-, 
cesaivo mucous secretions, wliich formed part of the J 
borhorysmus, being a source of fermentation; this is al 
great s_\-mptom of low vitality. I gave her 

i^ Capsicum ann., 6-dec, gutt. xxx. 
Aqua distill.,! i^'- 

IP. Pepsine, ; iv. 

Acid hydrochl., ; sj. 
Aqua bulient.,j iv. 
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These agencies were for the purpose of re-enforcing 
the process of digestion and assiinihition. The capsi- 
cum acted upon the vagi, pheumogastric, par-vagum 
and solar plexus; and again, acted upon the vaso-motor, 
thus exciting circulation, heat, and force by its irritating 
elements. Surely the pepsine acted chemico-physio- 
logically. 

Dose, one teaspoonful of the pepsine after eating only. 
The capsicum to bo taken one teaspoon every hour. 

All these cases of want of force of the organic func- 
tions, are to bo attributed to a special time in a woman's 
life,e. g., the climeric time j before, during and after it. 
And there is the whole physical economy envolved, and 
anaemia is as liable to occur as asthenia. 

She continued to improve slowly but from a right 
source, viz., an increased physical force. Lycopodium 
and nux came in order on the fourth week. 

On the fifth week I prescribed 

Ijt. Quiniasulph., 3-Jec. 3 i. 
M. chart., xxx. 

Ijt. Arson, alkal., 6-dec. gutt. xxx. 
Aqua distill., ? iv. 

Dose — one powder every two hours alternately with 
one teaspoonful of the liquid. She took this preparation 
for two weeks making seven weeks of medical treat- 
ment. Her improvement was all that could bo desired. 
On the eighth week I gave her ferrum peroxidum and 
pepsine, which she took for a month ; varying it at in- 
tervals with quinia and arsenic. 

She was completely cured, althou(:ch she will always ' 
be a delicate woman. This is the sixth year since she 
was thus attacked, and she has had no recurrence of the 
malady. After she was convalescent I had her in the 
air the greater part of the time. These are leading 
cases which demonstrate that even the most chronic 
ailments can be much benefited by a treatment the 
basis of which stands upon logic and the true principles 
of what compose life and force. 
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lu tliis troatiae 1 have endeavored to follow step by i 
etep the iuevitublu coDsoquenccs of mul-assimilatioii 
and inanition, through physiciil, chemical and vittd dis- 
turbances. I hiive also tried to trace the pathogno- t 
monio pymptoms of the disease and ita sthenic and aa- [ 
theuic conditions; the byperwmia of certain organs ] 
and asthenia in others. Hyperiesthesia in certain Ick \ 
calities and liypersemia in others. It i.i of the utmost 
importance to distinguish a general systematic diaa 
rangement from a local organic, or functional one. 

These pathological conditions might be placed in tha 
muscular, sanguineous, or nervous system. The disorder 
may be centric or eccentric, ganglionic or lymphatic. 
It might become a brain diseiise or psychological phen- 
omena may present theraselvea in different degrees 
or phases. And agiiin, and more frequently the excer- 
nent system is the part that becomes disturbed and in 
connection with the secernent the histogenetic process 
becomes dangerously impaired. 

Tlie tripods of life are dependent upon a tripod 
principle, i, e., physical, chemical and vital, and these I 
principles bocomo doterioriited by mal-asaiinilation, in- 
anition and decay; or else they produce sanguineouB 
metastasis, pblogosis, heteroplastic, hyperplastic or- 
caco-plastic disorders, which are maladies of far more 
dangerous character, threatening a perversion of plasti© ■ 
organization, hence incurable diseases. 

And more, the proteine compound, of fibrin, albu- 
men, and gelatin, once it becomes abnormal, the higher 
growth and development is prevented or perverted, and 
if proliferation takes place, the very germ of the cel- 
lular arrangement is, as it were, disseminating diseased 
ti.isue. Perfect organization of the elements of na-. 
trition is a sine-qua-non condition of the principles of. 
life, whence all the dynamic forces are continually 
reproduced and kept in a physical state of equi- 
librium. And at this very point the truth of some- 
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great French medical observers is strikingly apparent, 
viz., that tuberculosis, catarrhal consumption, cancerous 
disorganizations, and many other similar anomalies, are 
the offsprings of a protoplastic perversion which ends 
in hetero-plastic formations. Tliese abnormalities are 
not exclusively congenital, for they are often acquired 
by many and various causes, and surely mal-nutrition 
must bo at the topmost, proceeding from whatever ex- 
citing or predisposing cause, remote or proximate. I 
do not mean at the same time to undervalue diathesis 
and congenital inheritance, but I am decidedly of the 
opinion that the majority of diseases are acquired 
either by exposures, confinements, occupations, effluvia, 
or traumatic causes. If the process of reproduction is 
not adequate to the waste, or does not supply the ele- 
ments required, nutrition must be at a loss, and the 
great phenomenon of life in peril. The vis-vitae and 
nisus formations go through a pathological metamor- 
phosis, and hence disease. 

From these axioms, as established principles, we must 
rationally accept, that, the true and best therapeutics 
are based upon the elementary principles or formation 
of a perfect plastic matter ; and to bring about a physical 
or physiological change, Ave must adopt those means of 
which nature is in need, and by which the vegetative 
process of life is kept up. Are we not to derive more 
hope from such a natural source, than from artificial 
agents Avhich are often uncertain in their influences, 
and oftener too superficially known for their direct thera- 
peutical effects. The lymphatic system is the process 
of physical development (tissue-making) from an histo- 
genetic principle, the materials of which are albumi- 
noids and amyloids, these must be in an acceptable 
condition; in other words, they must be thoroughly 
assimilated for further orp^anization by the lymphatic 
vessels; but when, as often happens, in diseases of 
the digestive organs, such an assimilation is not per- 
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feet, cither of the nitrogenous nntrienta or the alborl 
miiioua, what is the logical coiidiision ? Tlir09"J 
patholc^iciil conditions may arise, viz., adynaemia,.! 
hetero-pluBtic formations or asthenia, nnd these may 1 
produce a variety of diseases : malignaut or not. Malign, j 
uant, organic, functional, general or systemic ; alsc^,! 
teucothemia, struma, exanthem, arthritis ; hepati^J 
troubles and consumption; portal engorgements;: 
atrophies and hypertrophies ; neuralgic and renal J 
diseases. Scrofula, spiiria or vera, and zymotic diaor* J 
gauizations. 

I often observed that phthisis proceeded from dy** I 
crasia in the blood, the result of mal-assimilation of th$ i 
albuminoids or nitrogenous nutrients, and this takes ] 
place from lymphatic weakness or defective digestion; 
thus devitalizing the quality of the animal nutrition. 
The blonnorhagicB, pulmonic or intestinal, tabes-messen- 
terica, gastrositics, apepsia, adenitis and creteniamua 
originate frequently from the above source. 

The ductus aquosi of the old writers conveys precisely 
the idea of obstructed channels, thus rendering absorp- ] 
tion defective and nutrition impeded; these lymphatic "] 
vessels pervade the whole economy, and we can readily I 
imagine the results when such physical arrangements I 
are disordered. ] 

Therapeutics is at a loss in these chronic and J 
constitutional cases, for they require much time and J 
acumen for the process of restoration. The first in- 1 
tention should be to ameliorate the most salient ditficul- 1 
ties and strengthen the lymphatic system ; correct j 
crudities and waste of animal vigor and pacify nervous ] 
irritabilities or mental agitation. I 

Then forward to a radical treatment on the basis J 
already described. 1 

I deem it desirable now to bring forward a different J 
class of cases which will demonstrate practically the 1 
result of lymphatic diseases, inherited and acquired, and ] 
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the predisposing and exciting causes, remote as well as 
proximate. 

CLINICAL CASE VI. 

During the year 1869 I was called to see a lady thirty 
years of age, whose life had been mostly passed in the 
country upon her father's farm. Her domestic life had 
not been a happy one on account of family diflforences 
with a cross step-mother. 

She was very sensitive and high-minded, with a pur- 
ity of heart seldom found. She was raised among the 
hills of Ohio, and it had not been her lot to come in con- 
tact with the hardships and corruptions of the world. 
Her step-mother was the reverse : she was a smart, cal- 
culating, intriguing woman, whose heart and soul were 
devoted to one ideaF son. She became harsh to the 
poor girFs father, which was a great source of grief and 
productive of family-quarrels between them. 

These irritating circumstances were indeed preparing 
the way to some physical complications, as it finally 
proved. Some fifteen years before I saw her, she took 
what she called a cold, and was sick with an attack of 
pleuro-pneumonia resulting from it. She had a very 
fair complexion — rosy cheeks, prominent lips, light blue 
eyes, large head, and a small frame. She had always 
been delicate, and eminently a small eater, which is 
rather unusual with healthy country people. 

Physical Examination, — Her chest looked contracted, 
respiration 28 to 30 to the minute, temperature 100; 
pulse 110 to 120, On percussion, I found dullness in 
both the lower half of the lungs with actual tubercular 
infiltration. She breathed only with the upper third of 
the lunp:s. Auscultation discovered bronchial mucous 
r&les, extending down to the smaller branches, the bron- 
chioles. The bronco-pneumonic difficulty gradually 
increased. I also found a cavernous sound about the 
lower half of the right lung where the tubercles were 
breaking down. 
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The voice wna tremulous, (aegopLoii_v)wit[i a mucoiis- 
ronclms nudiblo even at the outside. Siic couglieil iii- 
cessaatly, and tiio expoctorution wua of ii luuco-punileiit 
chitnicter. Slic euffored with niglit sweats and turned 
ngaiust food. 

Hor poise increaeed from teo to fifteen degrees 
every afternoon, with full pyrexia, profuse perspimtion, 
and increased cough. She was much flushed and pros- 
trated. These paroxysms would last till tpn o'clock p. 
m., and the temperature and pulse would return almost 
to their normnl condition about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and remain so till about 12 in., when a certain cli- 
max hadarrived, and both temperature iind pulse would 
rise ajrain. 

Semiology. — The symptoms of consumption haVe been 
eo ably deBt;ribed by those who have made a specialty 
of lung diseases, that any attempt of mine for such B 
purpose would be futilii and pedantic. She had regu- 
lar evacuations of the boweU, reguhir racnstniation and 
pain in the chest and insomnia. Slie improved in the 
spring and during the Bummer months, but the same 
condition of things returned again, as soon as the ther- 
mal temperature changed. The idiosyncrasies of the 
case were; 1. Infiltration of the lower half of the 
lungs which was never extended above that line. 2. 
A vomica, which did not appear to increase in size. 8. 
Regularity of menstruation to within three weeks of 
her death and natural evacuation of the bowels. 4, 
The regular pyrexia and length of the disease being of 
fifteen years standing. Iler mental faculties, which 
were clear and good to the last, only gave evidence of 
slight delirium during the febrile state. 

Etiology. — The causes were both inherited and bo-i 
quired. Her lymphatic diathesis predisposed her to 
blennorhagia and subacute hyperemia and metastasis 
of the glandular system. Her unfortunate doinestio 
troubles acted as an exciting cauno; and an irritability 
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of the nervous system increased ten-fold the hyper- 
semic predisposition of lung tissue. 

It is clearly perceptible that it was a case of hetero- 
lymphoma with caco-plastic deposits in lungs ; it was a 
disease of the lymphatic vessels and glands, which dis- 
seminated its acrimony to the lymph, hence impure 
blood, devoid of fibrin and containing an excess of se- 
rum and crude white corpuscles. 

Medical Treatment, — It was necessarily symptomatic 
and palliative. I used lactuca with some advantage, 
and calcarea caustica to diminish the excessive expec- 
torations. 

Phosphate of arsenic was given with much benefit ; 
and also the liquor-potass-arsenicalis of the old school 
in minute doses, viz., 6-dec. one drop to a teaspoonful, 
to be taken every two hours. Sponging with salt and 
water morning and night. 

I used senegar, tincture of prunis virginiana, with 
some benefit. Belladonna and aconite were frequently 
given during the pyrexia. 

She died, after a long illness, in peace and without pain. 

CLINICAL CASE VII. 

A young lady, twenty-nine years old, of slight frame, 
light complexion, and of a nervo-lymphatic diathesis, 
was obliged to work in a factory (India-rubber). 

She had blue eyes, light hair and fair skin. She did 
not have the pathogonmomic symptoms of struma, yet 
she was of a delicate fibre and lacked physical and vi- 
tal vigor. 

Her blood was thin, and her whole constitution de- 
noted a tendency to emaciation and adynaeraia and lym- 
phatic weakness. She had pronounced indications of 
consumption. The greater part of her life had been 
passed in the factory, which was very close, where the 
air was mephitic with an accumulation of gases destruc- 
tive to the animal economy. 
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Tbo nutrition was defective caused by a poor diet*. 
Her business prevented her i'rom taking that exercise 
80 necessary to the proceaa of re-organization and 
thorough decomposition. Assimilation was imperfect 
and the recuperative power of nature was gradually oa 
the decline. No wonder that a principle of disorgani- 
zation was implanted in her syrftem. 

Physical Examination. — Chest small hut regular in 
shape; there was no depression visible. Breathing ac- 
celerated to 40 a minute. Pulao 101 to 102. Tempera- 
ture high 99J under tho axilla. 

On percussion I found dullness over both lungs, ear 
pecially bo over the right. Auscultation revealed bron- 
chial respiration with crepitant rdles, and decided 
hepatization over the whole right lung, and two-thirds 
of the left. 

There was no Bonorus-ronchus or vomica. The voice 
was feeble and metallic, rebounding against the hard 
tubercular surface of the lungs. Expiration difficult 
and quick, having no volume of air to eject and a very- 
little diaphragmatic force to contract upon the chest, 
in order to expel what little air there was. There were 
wheezing sounds hero and there. E^ophony waa 
clearly perceptible. Heart quick and feeble in action. 
Liver sound and kidneys normal. Skin moist withasonr 
smell. Offensive breath. Pain on percussion. Tongna 
tremulous and white. Nails inverted. Hands hot and 
emaciated, 

Semiology. — Cough dry, and after with a great effort 
she would raise a hard ropy mucous with a hard nnclena; 
It was undoubtedly a glandular secretion looking like 
crude albumen. Under the microscojie I discovered 
many nucleoli of lymphatic cells. She suffered with 
apepaia, insomnia, night sweats and constipation. Hot 
menses ceased. Hypersesthesis, and asthenia were 
prominent features of her temperament. Her mind waa 
constantly preoccupied with the idea that she was be- 
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yond cure. She had had a terrible love-disappoiutment 
which preyed upon her mind constantly. 

The signs were unfavorable indeed, and the prognosis 
could not be hopeful. The whole physical economy was 
slowly becoming weaker and inanition was impending. 

She lacked not only physical force but vital and men- 
tal, therefore I was sure the case would end fatally and 
to that eflfect I gave my undisguised opinion. Diges- 
tion and assimilation were disordered so that the pro- 
teine compound was defective in quality and quantity, 
and consequently the process of histogenesis was im- 
perfect, reducing the system in force and development. 

Etiology. — The predisposing and proximate causes 
were inheritance, poor diet, overwork in close, unhealthy 
atmospheres, and physical inactivity in the pure air. 

The exciting and remote causes were as follows : 1. 
Inability in aiding the great process and metamorphosis 
of decomposition and re-organization ; this alone was a 
radical defect in the vegetative work, hence adynaemia. 
2. Mental excitability and unsatisfied desires. 3. Want 
of proper bathing and disregard of exposure. These 
numerous physical deteriorations increased to a con- 
siderable extent her liability to pulmonic consumption. 
Atrophia and hetero-plastic lymphoma were the results 
of an inherited and induced defective chylification and 
hence histogenetic difficulty. 

Hygiene and Dietetics.— The case was too far advanced 
and the pathological condition of the lungs too well set 
in to hope much from any treatment. I prescribed 
bathing in alumina baths, thus diminishing capillary 
congestion and reducing both temperature and night 
sweats. The diet was generous — composed of beef tea, 
clam broth, eggs, wine and eggs; wine soup, beef 
steak, roast beef, birds — in fact mostly nitrogenous food. 
Cream, fruits and nitrogenous vegetables. A hard bed 
and driving in the country. 

Medical Treatment.— Whs^t shall we hope from our 
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materin medioa in these desperate cases? I wish I 
could say rauoh or even considerable, but I regret to 
Bay that little can be expected, although much benefit 
and comfort can be given to the patieut. 

^. Cdc. phosphorica, 3-dec. j i. 
M. chart., xxx. 

(l. Senega, 1-dec. 3 sj. 
Aqua distill., ^ ii. 

Dose — one powder every hour alternately with a tea- 
Bpoonful of the liquid. The cough diminished in fre- 
quency. The expectorations were less tenacious or 
ropy and more fluid. There was a diminished disinteg- 
ration of the nucleoli of the lymphatic glands. The 
hygienic, dietetic, aiul medical treatment all combined, 
were conducive to a general improvement, but none the 
less the progress of the disease was checked to no ap- 
preciable extent. I gave her kali arsenicalis, Buila- 
donna, Bromine, iodine, codliver oilandBaritacarbonica, 
phosphorus, etc. But with the exception of temporary 
improvement the patient gradurdly grew feebler antil 
her miserable existence ended. I must say that she had 
the usual afternoon and night pyrexia which caused 
insominia. The lactnci, belladonna and aconite relieved 
all thoso symptoms. And especially in this case, she beii^ 
to young. I am strongly inclined to believe that if she 
had been raised in the country and with light iield 
TVork, early hours, simple good diet, quietude of mind 
the probabilities would have been an entire re-invigora- 
tion of the recuperative and plastic forces, hence more 
development and the atrophia Ijinphatica corrected to 
a great extent. 



CLINICAL CASE VIII, 



I 

^H Mrs. L., of Gambier, Ohio, forty-three years old, of 
^^B lympho-phlcgmatic diathesis. 

^^B She was large in frame, had blue eyes, white skin, 
^^B large mouth and thick lips. Blue veins were visible 
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under the delicate skin. She was very intelligent, 
good natured and of a strong will. 

She married late in life and had no issue. Slie had 
been an invalid for many years and tried a rreat many 
physicians with but little relief. 

Her general appearance was good and strong, yet she 
suffered with cough, night sweats, pain in the chest 
and general exhaustion. Her ambition and industry 
were unbounded. She lived well and had the comforts 
of a home. 

The climate at Gambier is moist find changeable and 
her life was very retired and devoid of air and motion. 
All her work was in close rooms, comprising domestic 
duties. 

Physical Examination. — Her chest was well developed 
and considerable volume of air seemed to enter, yet on 
long inspiration the lungs did not take up the normal 
quantity of air that such an exertion would naturally 
suggest, and the expansion of the chest seemed insuffi- 
cient. There was no diaphragmatic respiration, but 
prolonged expiration, as though the air inspired could 
not easily be removed. 

Auscultation revealed moist crepitous ronchus over'the 
bronchia and bronchioles, while over the rest of the 
lungs there was ajgophony; the voice rebounding btick 
and a sibilant sound was heard here and there, which 
are sure signs of hard hepatization. I found this con- 
dition particularly in the right lung, on its upper third. 
This indicated bronchial respiration. There was also a 
cavernous sound in one spot, but I could not discover 
any gurgling noise. The lower lobes were hepatized. 
On percussion, I found dullness under the axilla) all the 
way down to the apices. Supra-clavicular dulness — 
over the clavicle and over the upper lobes no real 
hepatization could bo discovered, 3'et there was a 
muffled sound not reassuring. 

There was much bronchial expectoration of clear nni- 
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coiis willi, at times, a nucleus of hard gray fiibcrctt* j 
liir-lookiiig substance in the centre of the expecto- 
rated matter. 0:i microscopic examination I found 
these little hard substances to bo a inid-ussimilated 
(ibrino-nuclieted lymphatic granules, leading me to 
believe strongly in their iiroliferaliun by contact thua [ 
disorganizing the lung tissue and glandular arrange- 1 
ments. 

The temperature of the lungs was 99g. Pulse, durii^ I 
the afternoon, was 112 to 120 and hands and feet | 
burning hot. Hor finger nails ivere turned inwardly. 
Heart sound; liver in good condition, kidneys normal. 
Her digestive organs were in a state of perfect torpid.- 
it,y. Night sweats and arteriid Lemorrhuge. 

Semiulogy. — I found her with a dry hacking cougli ] 
which, by much exertion, brought about large bronchiai ] 
yellowish mucous expectoration. This effort exhausted 1 
her very much. She was suffering with apepsia, in-l 
somnia and apyrexia from early in tho afternoon tiU 1 
midnight, when slie found some rest. Great mental diar J 
turbance causing dreams and seeing all sorts of spectres. J 
Assimilation difScult, circulation feeble; blood thin und^J 
watery. Her idiosyncrasis was hyper-lyraphoma (rf J 
mal-as^imilated albuminoids. Menstruation regular aft 1 
times, and at others abundant and painful. At timet J 
she suffered with complete aphonia for days, and it uk j 
doubtedly proceeded from great nervous debility of tha I 
pneumogastric and pharengeal plexus. The hemorrh- j 
ages were often serious and enfeebling vitality, which T 
she needed to a great degree. Witli nil these no* 1 
pleasant prospects she was rather cheerful and kept up ] 
a wonderful amount of courage. 

Elidogy. — Inheritance and crude lympli. Exciting 1 
causes were only confinement to the Louse. No other j 
difficulty could he traced than want of motion sind do* J 
composition. 

Medical rrew/nien/.—Tlio lawsof dietetics and hygiene 1 
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as re-invigorating and vitalizing elementB were well 
known to her and she had adhered to them faithfully. 

I have no doubt that the highly nitrogenized food 
and the liquor diminished the progress of decay and 
kept up as it were an artificial force, and thus she was 
under the restorative principles of life, minus a few 
other agencies, which if they hud been employed early, 
organization would have been fully established and 
strengthened. Air, out-door exercise, and mechanical 
labor in the garden would have brought about results 
of vitalization that no other means supply. 

The medical part of the treatment was palliative, for 
it hardly could be called curative in that stage of the 
disease. 

9. Calc. phosphorica, Ferrum peroxidum. Liquor 
potass., Arsenicalis, Secalse cornuta, Natrum phos- 
phoricum, Senega, Prunis virginiana, Lactucaria, Phos- 
phorus. 

Inhalations of carbolated lime, stopped the excessive 
secretions. I finally succeeded in sending her to St. 
Diego, Cal., where dhe could enjoy the benefit of that 
beautiful and thermal climate. 

A few months after she reached her place of destina- 
tion I heard tnat she had improved wonderfully that 
she had grown stout, coughed little and was generally 
invigorated. 

CLINICAL CASE IX. 

A young man, thirty-one years old, of a delicate phys- 
ical development, whose occupation was packing and 
drying tobacco in a snuflF factory, where tliat material 
was constantly afloat and therefore inspired through 
the nose and lungs. He sent to consult me for a severe 
sore throat. 

His general appearance presented at once that of 
long physical suffering and complicated disease. He 
had blue eyes, light complexion, and was of a nervo-lym- 
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pliatic temperament, lience predisposed to those ailmenta> J 
of lymphatic constitutions. 

I found him lying in bed, weak and prostrated, sufferifl 
ing from aphonia and niglit sweats; Bmall, qaick pul« 
and general physical debility indicating vital disarrange* 
inent. 

Phij»ical Examination. — There was nothing irre 
in hi.-i physical construction ; respiration regular, though 
too frequent (22 to the minute). He was greatly ema- 
ciated iiud feeble. On ans)cultation I found respiration 
and expiration natural and no abnormal ttoundd percep- 
tible. Percussion did not reveal any pain or dullness. 
I could not discover any pathognomonic signs of phthisis 
either incipient or chronic. The heart's action was 
quick and regular, but wanting volume and firmness. 
His bowels were constipiited; liver inactive hut not 
enlarged. Stomach seemed to perform its functiona 
naturally; appetite capricious, a desire for coarse food, 
like fried ham and potatoes. 

Semiology. — ITo coughed constantly at night, and 
could get no sleep. He said, " Oh! Doctor: if I could 
only sleep!" Ho did not know his condition; ho thought 
it was simply a difficulty of the throat which could easily 
bo overcome. He was a poor man, and lived in badly 
ventilated rooms, crowded with dirty children. Hia 
food had always been of an inferior quality and mifierably 
cooked. His ignorance of the proper rules of living and 
hygiene exposed him to discomforts and physical suffer- 
ing. Undoubtedly his occupation Avaa conducive to dis- 
organization of the respiratory apparatus. 

I found him expectorating a large quantity of ropy 
mncons, containing solid mucous membranes, which bad 
the appearance of having been detached by ulceration. 
The nrino was high in speciOc gravity and did not con- 
tain the usual amount of phosphates. Hyperemia, with 
a hot, burning skin. Great thirst and a constant scrap- 
"■f the throat. His diEBculty commenced a year or 
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BO before and he had had some medical treatment from 
the Allopathic school, which he described as nauseous 
and disturbing his stomach. 

Cod-liver oil and whiskey were also given, but with 
no apparent benefit. He continued to work in the 
snuff factory until his strengtli would allow him to do 
so no longer. No regular diet was prescribed nor hy- 
gienic rules; he was left to his sad fate. His voice was 
changed into a hoarseness, mixed with some sybillant 
notes, strongly indicating a changed physical condition 
of the larynx — he felt a lassitude which denoted a deep 
seated disease. 

The larynx, on examination with the laryngoscope, 
was found with spots of ulceration through the mucous 
coat, extending down to the trachea, and perhaps down 
even to the biforcation of the bronchi. There Avere no 
signs of tuberculosis in the lungs, though I suspected 
such condition in the trachea and larvnx. 

Etiology. — I could learn nothing of his inheritance, as 
throwing any light upon the diagnosis of the case. His 
parents were all dead, and according to his account, died 
young and not of consumption. But as usual, wo are 
sadly disappointed if we place much reliance on such 
desultory accounts, for they are generally disconnected 
and unsatisfactory. It was sufficiently evident that 
they were poor and belonged to that unfortunate class, 
the lowest strata of the human family, full of vices and 
Ignorance ; improvident and neglectful of the first princi- 
ples of life and its requirements. 

These people leave the seed of their vices to their 
offspring, there to grow and develop. Unless these 
poor children of misfortune are removed early in life to 
salubrious climates and better modes of living, and 
raised by education to understand the importance of 
proper attention to the rules of life, they are apt to die 
young with some discrasia implanted by their fore- 
fathers and developed by their neglect. 
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In tliia case, I slioulJ express my conviction that Tiothil 
iulieritaiice and ocouputioii were the twu principal fiiiuj 
to.-8 which pieparod the fuuudation of this pathologice 
condition. And besides, we had the exciting cauatid of'^ 
povert), want of hygieue, exposure, overwork and bad 
and improperly prepared food. We could claBMiiy 
these cattes together with consumption, lymphoma, ra- 
chitis and scrofula iu all their variuties ami forms. 

Treatment. — In those cases of pliyaico-vital disorgani? 
zation all authorities have found that our art is deprived ' 
of those very elements upon wUicli we can build with 
any hope of success. The material necessary to work J 
with is not any longer to bo found or trusted. The or- 
ganizing principle being once vitiated, the correlatioa ] 
of the pliysi CO- vital forces is impossible. 

I prescribed baths of iodide of potassium which had I 
the beneficial effect of stopping the night sweats and 
the excessive expectoration — and besides I ordered: 

{t. Kali eausticum, G-dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distill, f iv. 

Dose. — One teaspooriful every two hours. 

He was kept on this treatment for a week, but with 
the exception of having recovered a little strength, 
which I credited to the potassium, no other improve- 
ment was visible. 

In my perplexity I gave him the doubtful beneBt of 
a change : 

61. Acid nitricum 3-dL'C. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distill. 5 iv. 

Dose. — One toaspoonful every two hours. 

With this I gave him baths of nitro-hydro-chlorio acid. 
For a while his expectorations improved, his appetite , 
returned to its normal condition, his bowels moved reg- 4 
nlarly, and he slept better. Like every physician whoas 
liopes from the very first are disheartening, this 
provcment kindled a spark of hopeful anxiety, that after 
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all something could bo done with this young man. In 
connection with the treatment I gave him a generous 
diet composed of the most nutritious elements, such as 
roast beef, rare mutton, eggs, milk punch, clams, rice, 
beans (black), generous soup, wine, black tea with cream, 
three times a day, in order to prevent the great waste 
going on; finally I exhausted the dietetic list. The 
treatment benefited him only for two weeks, after 
which he became weak and despondent; tho cough re- 
turned as bad as ever, and in fact all his former bad 
symptoms reappeared. IIo suffered with great dyspnoea 
and pain in the trachea. I relieved him with a few 
drops of hydrocyanic Ucid in milk. Borax was also 
given with temporary benefit. He finally died suddenly. 

Of course my patient was too far gone when ho came 
into my hands, and there was no time for treatment 
sufficiently exhaustive to pronounce homoeopathy a 
failure, for other remedies should have been tried before 
reaching such a conclusion ; yet I feel that these cases 
defy all our art — at least mine. 

Rationally speaking, does our case suggest to us that 
there might have been a prophylactic medical treat- 
ment which might have produced a change in the phy- 
sical predisposition of this m:in? Could our profession 
offer any reasonable hope of disengaging the system 
from those crudities of perverted lymph and changing 
them into a healthful organizing process? 

Unhesitatingly I answer, that the majority of these 
weakly constituted people, if the proper hygienic and 
dietetic rules couhl be enforced early in youth, and 
they removed into a salubrious country life, working on 
farms in the open air, probably ninety per cent, would 
be successfully cured and the predisposition eradicated, 
or so modified, that a long life would be secured to 
them. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD. 



DEFECTIVE OBtlANIC AND VEGETATIVE FUSCTIOSS. 

Organic force and its'pliysiolfigical functions depend 
upon a triple causQ or origin, viz.: pliysical, vital, and , 
mechanictil, and it is obviouis that the vegetative 
chemico-pbjaiological functions are derivatives of thia i 
natural combination of the physical organization. Tha . 
systems of absorption, secretion, circulation, excretion, 
etc., are all included in this vegetative and primitiva 
vital action. 

We will find the division of the lymphatic system into 
internal and external, useful, being connected by nnasto- 
mosia of large plexuses. This system is entirely con- I 
fined to animals, fur it is not found in either birds or 
fishes. It is sometimes irregularly developed in ita 
plexuses, but mostly found in the tract of the absorb- 
ents connected with the lacteals and lymphatic glands. 

These absorbent vessels are found mostly on the in- 
ternal surface of the small intcHtines, and visible only 
by a powerful microscope. They are found larger, as ' 
they are intended for stronger physiological functions. 

The age of infancy is unquestionably a period merely 
of nutrition and growth with all its concomitants, acci- 
dental or otherwise, and disarrangements and disenseB. \ 

This complex work is evidently accompanied by many i 
difficuUies, the organs of digestion and assimilation bfr 1 
ing taxed to the utmost in the process of organizing (ot \ 
preparing), assimilating secretions, and selecting the dif- 
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ferent requirements, and at the same time expunging the 
materials which have ceased to be useful and nutritive ; 
and it is also natural that the vital functions should bo 
heavily engaged in assisting in this physico-vital pro- 
cess, hence the occasional hyperaesthesia of the ner- 
vous centre (brain) running oftentimes into irritability, 
hypersBmia, and asthenia. Excessive nutrition is truly 
oftener the cause of diseases of the vegetative system 
of infants rather than a want of it. The watchful and 
unwearied mother is too frequently the innocent source 
of implanting obstructions to the growth of her child 
by overtaxing his or her digestive functions. 

The lymphatic system has such a material influence 
in the process of physical organization, that I would 
venture to say that in the majority of diseases where 
atrophy, asthenia, anaamia, and marasmus exist, we 
will find atrophia lymphatica, adenitis, hyper-lym- 
phoma or hetero-plastic lymphoma. By tlieso various 
pathognomonic indications we are able to trace the na- 
ture of these abnormalities, originating from idiopathic, 
symptomatic, acquired, inherited, predisposing, or ex- 
citing causes. And, furthermore, these pathological 
differentiations lead us to a more intelligible knowledge 
of these diseases and their treatment. 

At this peculiar period of infantile life, wo may well 
say that the animal economy is not guided by the law 
of equilibrium, as the process of nutrition must necessa- 
rily be far in excess of that of waste, and therefore the 
chylopaetic viscera must be strong enough to prepare, 
assimilate, select and Fcparate the nutrients, in order 
to retain the necessary physical force for the histoge- 
netic process. The fats, the acids, the ureti, the triplo- 
phosphates, etc., must be electively selected in order to 
provide the plasma with those elements necessary for 
the accomplishment of the grand ensemble of animal 
life. 

We have clear and logical evidence that all the or- 
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gansmuat bo in a state of very great active turgeacence' 
(orgaaiuuB) and this must be coiitiniiiilly and promptly.' 
removed by organic force and activity, and 
qnently, it is easily uuderstood that the process of chyli 
fication can be readily chjinged from tho normal into, 
an abnormal condition, both in quantity and qnalityj' 
and thus being subject to become either a iiutritioua or 
a non-nutritious clement, from which life and force are 
attained; or, vice-versa, debility, atrophy and decay. 

Tho lacteala and villi select, their formative elements, 
and the rest is reabsorbed by tho lymphatics to ba 
reorganized and carried again through their vessels info 
circulation and contact with tho glands, and there to ba 
acted upon by a Ij-mphatic fluid until it becomes 
suitable element for tissue and blood. These greai: 
glandular arrangements act physiologically upon the- 
albuminoids and oils, ro that these elements may bo 
properly prepared for general nutrition. The pancreas, 
Brunner's glands, Payer's patches, and nil the enteric 
fluids are well known to possess this physiological 
property. The superfluous material, of course, is taken 
in charge by tho excreting organs. 

The glandular system in childhood is naturally larger 
and softer, than in advanced years and its externai 
ganglia is easily felt by the naked hand. This condition 
remains as long as the system needs sucliagreat amount 
of nutrition, and decreases step by step as we advance 
in age, till the whole system reaches the acme of statu- 
qno and gradually descends into inanition and uatiir^ 
decay. 

It is of much importance to be able to diagnosticate 
tho various shades of lymphatic diseases and their path' 
olo;jical differences and general effects. Ho tern-plastic 
lymphoma is detected by general scrofula, and is the 
physical result of an acrid, ichorous lymphatic fluid,, 
tho true evidence of inal-assimilated albuminoids, ivhichj 
f.jrm iufo the abnormal fluid above described, and is the 
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resultof many pathological lesions, viz., eczema, ecthema, 
scrofulous ophthalmia, tetters, marasmus, adenitis, acne, 
lupus exedens ct non-exedens, intertrigo, porriga, crusta 
lactea, otitis, tubercolosis, ulcers, tumors, etc. Wo 
designate cases of hyper-lymphoma in fatty lymphatic 
persons, by superfluous animal tissue, added to easy 
good nature and indolent disposition, where the ner- 
vous system is in a certain sense, slow to act and lacks 
vital force. 

If this temperament or idiosyncrasis is hfippily en- 
dowed with strong nervous and sanguine force, it is un- 
doubtedly an addition of great value ; but of course an 
excess of either, would predispose an individual to some 
peculiar malady of its own peculiar kind, and thus lose 
that equilibrium so necessary in a perfect organization. 

In hyper-lymphoma we frequently find a serous 
blood, leucophemia,, and a proneness to tumors, catarrh, 
pulmonary difficulties, low fever?j, etc. We also often 
find the reverse of this condition which is known as 
lymphatic atrophy. This abnormal condition may be 
inherited or acquired; it may also be a mere constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasies or a result of mal-nutrition, malarious 
influences, or other diseases peculiaily devitalizing. 
When such condition is congenital, there is no doubt 
of its being the result of an ichorous lymph — (hetero- 
plastic) and hence abnormal lymphatic development 
such as atrophia lymphatica, or marasmus; and in this 
instance the histo-genetic process is necessarily abnor- 
mal. The chyle may be properly and sufficiently 
healthy, but the moment it has to enter into a further 
stage of animalization by entering the lymphatic ves- 
sels and glands, it finds hardness, insufficient vital and 
physical force, and the fluid secreted becomes of a disor- 
ganizing rather than organizing nature. This physical 
defect changes the healthy chyle into an abnormal fluid 
and from that, the blood becomes deficient in fibrin, in 
iron, in phosphates and naturally, the liquor sanguinis 
is feeble and serous. 
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In cases of acquired disorder of tlie lymphatic system", 
tliorc ia more hope, and less tendency to malignant and 
incurable diBorganization. It may be a temporary and 
superficial derangement, in wbicli with care and proper 
hygienic and dietetic treatment a favorable change may 
be produced. It is in this acquired atrophy that the 
intelligent physician can prevent much mischief and rer 
establish a physical equilibrium, and thus conquer a 
disease which if neglected, or not intelligently treated 
is sure to create organic ln"perEemia and nervous asthe- 
nia, finally ending in adynemia and const! tat ioo<xl 
decay. 

The principal train of symptoms are emaciation, 
mental feebleness, enervation, npepsia, renal troubles, 
hepatic engorgement and atrophy; weak venous circa* 
lation, rachialgia, curvatures, morbus coxalgia, and follic 
ular diarrhea, general cachexia. In this last instance 
nutrition is at a high degree of insufliciency. The 
chyle must be (as a sinc-qua-non) deficient in those prop- 
erties required by the general system: the nitrogenous, 
albuminoids, calorificients, one and ail, divested of proper 
animalization, hence mal-nntritiou ; and therefore the 
physical metamorphosis will sooner or Liter retrograde- 
into a condition of general disorganization. 

Kxciling causes are : Exposures, poor alimentation, uti- 
cleanhness, excess in eating, drinking spirits, excess iit. 
venery, want of proper hygienic rules, confinement ii>' 
prisons, bad water and abstinence from animal food. 
Also, sedentary life, and living in unhealthy low loca- 
tions with effete exhalations. Tliere are likewise cer- 
tain diseases which invariably excite numerous gangli- 
onic complications, viz., measles, intermittent fever, scar-' 
let fever, typhoid and typhus fever; also chronic diar- 
rheas or dj'sentery; ship fever, erysipelas, small pox, 
syphilis, gastro-enteric engorgements, mal-assimilations, 
typho-malarioDB fever, and suppurating wounds. There 
are an infinite number of causes that are liable to 
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tate thia delicate ganglia, and ita relation to the venous 
system renders it liable to communicate its morbid ef- 
fects to the venous circulation as the lymphatic vessels 
end, where the venous begin. 

It is unquestionably a physical disorganization, which 
necessarily affects the pabulum vitse and plastic force. 

The lymphatics being divided into plexuses are not 
only placed in different parts of the digestive track as 
co-operating with the process of animalization of chyle 
and lymph, but they occupy also an important place in 
the excretory apparatus as well as in the absorbent; 
they form conclusively a process of injection and ejec- 
tion. Through the apparatus of the skin the outside 
influences are received. Through it, we receive the 
depressing and devitalizing influences from animal and 
vegetable decay, viz., that of mephitic gases, malarious 
efiluvia from marshes of fresh or salt water; through it 
we receive the morbific influences from meteorological 
changes — the ever increasing or decreasing elements of 
health and life: the thermal temperature giving us a 
genial atmosphere, or a cold wind, chilling us to the 
very marrow and carrying with it dampness, which ab- 
sorbs animal heat faster than we can re-produce it, 
thus producing those diseases peculiar to a sudden 
change of air, impregnated with moisture. . Daily 
changes of temperature engender pulmonary disorders, 
rheumatisms, neuralgia, hyperaemia and phlogosis, all 
of which have a tendency to lower organic force. 

We have evidences of this in that dreadful scourge 
which rages in the south — the yellow fever, and in the 
meteorological influences in the time of cholera, and 
typhus diseases. We have evidences noticeable in en- 
teric troubles of children and all these materie-morbi 
are brought inwardly by the lymphatics. 

This, together with breathing infected air, and the 
everchanging evaporization of the body, predisposes 
the animal economy to an innumerable number of dis? 
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arrangement-a and diseases. An excessive evaporatlcrt 
of the body cimsed by atiiiosphe ric heat or produced t 
aQ undue amount of activity, prodispoaea one to pyrexM 
and plilogoaia. If, on the reverse, evaporizatiou sliou] 
be suddenly checked, the urea, the biliary matter, th&< 
lactic and carbonic acids are not eleminated, hence tv^J 
hare all that train of infantile enteric disorder ^vhid 
every physician i.t acquainted with. Tliua it ia an uiiri>9 
deniable fact that the lymphatics without, as well rkj 
those within, have the moat intimate relatione in tbi 
function of absorption, secretion and excretion, besidsj 
that of organization. 

These various atmospheric canses bring about i 
irritability of the lymphatic veaaela. a change in thai 
digestive fluids becomes unavoidable, and hyperteniill^ 
lymphatica with pyrexia and turgeacerice follow. Eo? 
tero-meaenteritia takes place, which is now-a-day 
pressed in the generic term of cholera-infantum. Thi|^ 
condition must bring about an abnormal change in the] 
functions of the chylopoietic viscera and therefore i 
the nature of the chylu itself. The first condition i 
generally that of plethora lymphatica followed by irritn 
ability, asthenia and adj'ntemia with exhaustion. 

The derangement of this important system reflectfl 
oftentimes, its powerful influence back upon the nervontf 
system, the blood, and the functions of the organs. AtM 
therefore we have the discraaio, the cephaloid troubl«i<j 
and organic maladies. And in this country where thaj 
meteorological changes are so deleterious to health, yf^m 
are seriously affected, and particularly the childreDj 
from these elementary causes. Tlie air of our cities h 
liable to bo impregnated with mephitic gases; that o 
the country with malarious poison arising from veget- 
able decay or palud:d effete exhalations. But on thf^i 
contrary in high mountainous air where these poisons a 
not to be found there are seldom Buch diaeasea previ 
lent. 
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The process of digestion and organization is obviously 
attacked by all diseases proceeding from either malaria, 
mephitic, or effluvial exhalations. The vital force is 
at once struck at its very base, the chemico-physiolog- 
ical process is changed and the whole physical organiza^ 
tion becomes infected and modified. Is there any 
great difficulty to imagine such metamorphosis? and 
although well understood it is not always in our power 
to change these conditions, and by a negative action or 
apathy great epidemics are produced and spread, which 
become uncontrollable even by the best medical skill. 

The precursory symptoms are those of general mal- 
aise, want of appetite, insomnia, white coated tongue, 
dry hot skin, hot breath, prostration, diarrhea, strong 
and small quantity of urine, want of mental force with 
irritability, the pupil becomes dull, the pulse quick and 
at times irregular. 

The cardiac symptoms are either slow and regular in 
action, or irritated by a quick jerking pulsation, The 
organs become inactive, and the secretions are slow, 
and limited in their functions. Gastro-hepatic torpid- 
ity, and gastro-enteric inactivity are necessarily the 
prelude of a physical disorder. And if these prelimin- 
ary ailments are not either, by nature or artificial med- 
ication checked, the disarrangement proceeds further 
and gradually afiects organic action ; the nervous centre 
and blood are by progression sympathetically or vitally 
subordinate to morbific influences which disseminate ac- 
rimonies crudities and disarrange further organization, 
assimilation, chylification and nutrition. 

The distinction between simple dental irritation and 
meteorological changes should be a sine-qua-non with the 
physician. And again, between over-nutrition, causing 
plethora irritability, and digestive crudities, or insuffi- 
ciencyof the proper food in quality and quantity, are 
also matters worthy of serious inquiry. There must be 
properly ventilated apartments, bathing, and careful 
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attention to tho bed anJ clotbing. Often times tli** c 
gill of this iut'iintilt^ trouble is due to the waut uf-tbe 
first rules of hygiene and uutrition. Another great coii- 
Bideration for tho genend resalt is, whether the mother's 
milk and diathesis is to bu a eonrce of strength 
health to tho infant, or whether an artificial nutrimi 
would be more advisable. 

1. Consumptive or scrofulons mothers sbouM not 
nurse their children as any discrasia of the blood can be 
communicated and increased by the daily proceiss of nu- 
trition. Children of such parents should bo nursed by 
healthful wet-nurses and enjoy the strengthening reno- 
vating physical influences of country air. 

2. An analysis of the milk should be mado in all casegi 
where the infant appears to ail from abnormal nutn*! 
tion; there we may find the real cause of the dieturli^j 
ance. The milk may be too rich in butter, or casein; i1 
may contain a strong lactic acid, or abound in cac 
ons substances; else not contain a sufficiency of at- 
buminous substance. 

If the proteine compound is at all abnormal, the his- 
togenetic process becomes impaired in its very first 
principal of life. In finding these difiioulties wo must 
have the remedy at hand. 1. A very suggestive one is 
condensed milk; 2. Experiments have proven that a 
vegetable compound of nitrogenous food can be safely 
and scientifically supplemented (vide leguminous food); 
3. Purely animallzed food in the shape of mutton broth, 
light beef tea; broth and vermicelli; broth and bread 
well boiled and strained. I have a strong faith in rice, 
peas and lentils as snbstitutes for milk. 

These artificial nutritions are more frequently a tem- 
porary necessity, bnt sometimes it becomes an imperi- 
tivo one for months and even years. We have a remedy 
in changing animal to vegetable nitrogenous food, avoid- 
ing the amyloids and the carboniferous, adding only 
tho succulent by giving the ripest fruits with sugar. 
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r Every physician sliouM have a lactoiuetre tliua measur- 
ing the amount of water- 
It should iiot bo forgotten, that each diathesia has 
. SQ idiosyncratic inheritance, and that idiosyncrasies 
dtould not be allowed to become the prominent feature 
F the system, thus necessitating the loss of tbateqnil- 
^ ibrium so desirable to every economy. The tempera- 
ment of the individual sbonld ba well understood, and 
by diet, hygiene and medicaments a change is possible. 
But an acquaintance with physiology, is to know the de- 
ficiencieH of nature and the remedy. 

This may possibly seem an assertion in the abstract, 
but I insist that there is much in it which the most su- 
perficial observer of medical science can see at the very 
£rst glance. 

All elementary, dietetic and hygienic means have a 
^rect influence upon the development of the animal 
ieoonomy, its temperament and idiosyncrasis. 

Those nations that live in a southern climate must 

K^ve according to the peculiarities of the climate, and 

B^heir food, clothing, occupations and hygienic rules 

lite subordinate to the physical influences surrounding 

K'tbem. Every means should be erajiloyed to increase 

\&i% ozone. Nitrogenous food may be necessary for a 

I certain infant, albuminous for another, and amylaceous 

■•nd succulent for a third. And, if tliis is true, we 

■should prescribe the same to the mother or select a 

■ liarse whose constitution would not favor the tendency 

I or pOBseas a predisposition to any abnormal idiosyn- 

I CTdsies. With such a system wonderful improvements 

may bo brought about in the metamorphosis of life and 

growth. 

I The change in the secretions, if not due to over-nu- 

Ifa-ition, certainly suggest that either the quality of food 
pr the atmosphere is possibly the cause. 
Excess in any one kind of alimentation, or when too 
constantly used, is sure to become hurtful, solely be- 
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cause other elements arc necessary to supply tlic variom 
domanda of the economy. IF an excesei of ulbuiuiiioaftil 
food should be used an excess of lympli would be the] 
result, provided that albuminous nutrient was properly J 
assimilated. 

The excess of nitrogenous food would create othart 
disturbances and discrasia. The amyloid and succult»i6a 
alone would likewise disturb the system, if used i&4 
great quantity, producing fata, heat, fermentations and <] 
mal-assimilation at the expense of blood and tissue. 

Childhood, therefore, can be uourished into growth: j 
and strength, even if it should inherit certain deficieD*rJ 
cies in its own organizing force ; and to these we musll 
supply a patient and untiring care from their ver^l 
birth up to twelve and fourteen years of age, whei 
with the approximation to adult life, a new vigor, as it ^ 
were, bursts forth, disungaging the system from all the 
weaknesses of the past. And, furthermore, we must 
use a progressive treatment as the child grows by giv- 
ing him more exposure, more amusements, more motion, 
air, light and electricity. With these and the above 
suggestions, I dare say, one half of the strumous, 
phthisical, dyspeptics, and those of an anemic oonditiou 1 
could be permanently rescued from a life of discomfortJ 
and an early grave. 

Sanitary science, at the present day, should be th« 
acme of all the medical schools, as prevention i 
disease. This is as necessary, if not more so, thai£^ 
medical treatment, after a disease is contracted. 

Bathing is eminently a great source of health. Ka^fl 
tlonal baths should be established in every city. TheyJ 
prevent morbific influences from invading and implai 
ing malarious germr. in the flysfem, and diminid 
and equalize the temperature of the body; at tb 
same time tliey stimulate excretion, nnd capillary actit^ 
ity being kept up they assist the system in the procef 
of ejection of the excrementa. 
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In hot summer days when the thermometer ranges 
from 80 to 90 and 100 and the number of the deaths 
of infant increases to a fearful mortality, the principle 
of bathing them morning and night would diminish that 
irritability produced by the excessive heat, and promote 
the secretions and excretions, controlling therefore all 
that hyperaamia and hyperaasthesia which children 
are constantly suffering and giving alarming evidences 
of danger, and I feel at liberty to say, that these 
natural means would prevent many summer disorders 
by preserving the the equilibrium of the vital forces and 
organic functions. 

I do not intend to say that such a system of treat- 
ment would prevent all diseases of children, but I mean 
to say, that the excessive mortality would be greatly 
diminished ; and I also would add, that medicaments 
are often required and have a beneficial effect in re-es- 
tablishing the equilibrium in chemico physiological dis- 
eases of the alimentary canal. Medicines will stimulate 
a torpid liver, a sluggish stomach ; will pacify an irrit- 
able nervousness, change excessive and acrid secretions 
and stimulate gastric secretion. These agents arc — 
Bryonia alb., Ipecac, Rheum, Cinchona, Acid hydro- 
chloric et phosph. Aloes calcarea phosph., et carbon, 
Natrum phosph. and Bismuth. If the circulation is 
giving symptoms of pyrexia: Belladonna, Digitalis, 
Aconite, Stibium and Hyoscianmus. If the nervous sys- 
tem is principally affected : SecalsB com., Cuprum, Pul- 
satilla, Veratrum alb., Helleborus, ingn., Kali Bromidi, 
Opium, Stramonia and Musk. 

In follicular disease of the stomach and bowels, di- 
gestion and assimilation are comparatively abnormal ; 
the peptones are defective and the gastric juice in- 
suflScient; then, Chlorine, Hydrochloric acid, Natrum, 
Iris Florentinaa are indicated; starch is almost insolu- 
ble by the weak salivary juice of children, and is 
not turned into sugar; lactic and butyric acids are 
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formed from animal food in adults, Natrum phosphor, 
calc. phosph., kali carbon, etc., are all agents that will 
add the elementa wanted in tbo salivary and gastric 
juice. 

The salivary juice aida the stomach in di| 
the tranamisaion of starch into sugar, and sugar into h 
tic acid. The acids which proceed from fatty globuli 
(butyric) must bo acted upon by the alkalinity of th) 
saliva. And there is as it were, a double digestion 
ing on in the stomach, partly salivary and partly gastric, 
" and this i3 doubtless one of the causes of those differ- 
ences which have been noticed between natural and 
artificial digestion" — Draper. Amylaceous food is 
acted upon only by the strong saliva of the adult, there- 
fore farinaceous eubatancoa containing starch are indi- 
gestible to an infant. 

If encophaloid metastasis should take place, whicbi^] 
often happens from dental or enteric irritation, usff" 
belladonna, stramonia, kali bromidi, helleborus, puls^ 
etc.; but if the secretions are abnormal and acrid, with 
plephora, I find that, mere. sol. or alkalizatum will do 
well, and also ipecac and care. carb. or carb. veg. In 
hepatic metaetasis, hot fomentation to the liver and in- 
testinal canal, with belladonna, podophylum, aloes and 
nitric or hydrochloric acids And I find also camphora, 
natrum phosphor., cinchona and quinia to be very bene- 
ficial — (vide Burt's on Quinia). 

In the renal complications warm baths with terben- 
thenffi, belladon, cantharidies, digitalis, cannabis sativa 
are excellent. 

In general hyperjeathesia chamomilla, cofTea, ignatia, 
Pulsatilla, moscus, gelseminum, kali brom, should b« 
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The lymphatics and sympathetic systems are fre- 
quently directly or indirectly involved, and in such 
cases would suggest aasafetida, belladonna, conium, an- 
-um, arsenicum alkalizatum, barita, iria florentina, ean- 
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guinaria, hyoac, apongia, liepar sulphur, Scutellaria 
kali iodidi. 

The etomuch is histogenetic in its functions, chiefly 
traiiBformiDg nitrogenous food into blood; while the 
office of the enteric digestion is to transmute the album* 
inoids into tiseue, the amjlaceoua, glucose and fats, into 
respiratory food, or chalorificicnta. 

Here, we enter upon the chyle formation and pan- 
creatic functions ; these special functions are too well 
known to require description. Tiie amylaceous glucose 
and albuminous substances are variously acted upon by 
the intestinal juices and changed into lymph and tissue; 
others into fatty emulsion and chalorificieiits. 

The excrement sj'stem is tliua seriously engaged, 
while the secernent is equally so (lacteals and villi) in 
changing the lymph into liquor sanguini. From this 
W6 can determine or rather we should be able to, 
whether we have gastric disorder or enteric, or both. 
Enteric digestion is subordinate to the gastric in a great 
degree; imperfect chyme cannot bo acceptable to 
enteric digestion, hence imperfect chylification must 
take place. Gastro-enteric diseases, I venture to say, 
should be treated on a che mi co-physiological principle, 
adopting, however, other means in addition to the med- 
ical agents for the full accomplishment of a logical and 
successful treatment, and therefore wo must add — air. 
light, heat, bathing, etc. These elements are indispen- 
sable to a perfect physical organizing principle. 

From what has been said it is obvious that every 
physician has to make special examination of the di- 
gestive organs, their functions and their peculiarity. 

It is not sufficient to know only that a child has 
diarrhea or constipation, irritibility, fever and want of 
appetite, but it is of great importance to know where 
the real morbid cause lies. IF the fault lies in an in- 
Bufficiency of digestion or elements of digestion, then 
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what are they ? Anil it ia in these very cases that the 1 
chemico-physiological treatment serves ns no well. 

There are sporadic and eymptomatic diseases of the | 
digestive orgaus and in such cases we have to adopt J 
first, those remedies that will do away with the primary J 
cause, and second, give such remedies as will re-ea* 
tablish tho elements which the materie morbi 
either destroyed or changed. 

The Tissue-Remedies of Doctor Schlissler are doubts 
less chemico-physiological agents, and all the principal 
and indispensable elements in the formation of the 1 
plasma. When wo find the ovacnatiuns abnormally | 
fetid wo h.ivo formations of sulphurated hydrogen gas | 
from animal decomposition, the urine is generally scanty ] 
and strongly tainted with ammonia and urea. But if I 
we find odorless fseces, accompanied with much gas and 4 
pain there is undoubtedly carbonic, bntyric or lactio -f 
gaseous fermentation, proceeding from a vegetable ] 
principle— fats, starch or succulent matters, wiiich not 1 
having been digested become fermented, acidulous and 
deleterious to the animal economy ; and with it we fre- ] 
quently find a suppression of bile and an increase o£ ] 
white odorless urine. 

In the first instance we find the greatest benefit from 
a change of food with sodium phosph., Hydrochloric 
acid, bismuth, sodium chloricura, natrum carbonic, etc. 
In the second instance, carbo-veg. alcohol, animal diet, 
hydrochloric acid, kali carbon, magnesia phosphorica, .1 
rhei-mercuriuB sol, hot water, etc. Also aloes and colo- ] 
cynth. 

If exhaustion supervenes, and collapse is threatening i 
it ia well to prescribe burnt brandy, camphora, bella- 
donna, quinia, cinchona and chloride of ammonia, capsi- 
cum, arsenic, phosphorus, sponging, opium, etc. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD.— Omc/iMfeef. 

ATROPHIA LYMPHATICA. — Tahe& — Entero-^Mensenterica. 

This is a common disease in children, particularly so 
in those of a scrofulous diathesis ; although at times it 
may be the result of other influences like malarious 
poisons, scarlet fever, measles, poor nutrition and on the 
contrary over-nutrition and neglect of hygiene. 

There are several nosological classifications of this 
diease, according to its locality and the organs it in- 
volves, viz.. Tabes — Entero — Mesenterica, Tabes Pul- 
monalis, Tabes dorsalis, and generically called marasmus, 
including Tuberculosis and lymphatic tumors. It is 
the same disease only pervading different parts of the 
body, but pathologically and pathognomically the 

same. 

These classifications are very suggestive to the phy- 
sician. The disease generally and necessarily develops 
in those organs that are in greater use and greatly sup- 
plied by the lymphatic vessels and glands. 

It is obvious that childhood favors entero-mesenteric 
disorders considering that the alimentary canal is the 
focus of the vegetative process, being constantly sub- 
ject to turgescence lympho-sanguina and hyperaesthesia, 
all centrally located in that fountain of alimentary 
activity, and hence its proneness to sporadic hyperaemia 
or symptomatic ; to plethora, lymphatic engorgement, 
mal-assimilaiion and nutrition, asthenia, adynaemia and 
marasmus. 
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These various shades of the disease may become dan- | 
gerous or even I'atal, but more frequently it proves i 
propagator of lymphatic disorders over the whole! 
system. It seminates the nucleoa of coustitutional dia-J 
crasiie. From such atrophy and hypertrophy wel 
have a sequel of pathological lesions too numerous tp-J 
mention. It is enough to follow the disease in its io*^ 
cipieiit stage to see what a myriad of complications it is J 
capable of producing. My object is only to present 1 
clinical cases as evidences of my assertions. 

CLISIGAL CASE I. 

Delano Ames, three years old, of a lymphatico-nervo | 
temperament ; hia father is very small in stature and j 
anaemic, having all the marks of that peculiar dlar* 
thesis. 

Physical ExamincUton. — I found him generally emar , 
ciated, with small bones, narrow chest, large head, 
enlargement of the abdomen, prominent red lips, w 
skin, with fine light hair, large blue eyes, large mouth, ' 
and with the venous circulation very visible. 

Semiology, — ^Pulse 130 per minute; general and con* ' 
tinnous hyperjemia, with an afternoon pyrexia. Tem- 
perature 100. He was continually asking for water or , 
meat; very irritable and restless; pale exhausted coun- 
tenence, with flushed cheeks in the afternoon; anaemic; 
had lost the power of locomotion. There was no pain 
in pressing upon the abdomen, no glandular enlarge*. \ 
ment perceptible. He suffered with partial insomnia. J 
As soon as he awoke he asked for meat and refused ' 
everything else. 

He had frequent evacuations of the bowels of a 
greenish yellow color, mixed with mucous and feeca] ' 
matter. 

The evacuations often changed the color to a brown , 
and whitish clay, spongy, with an unpleasant odorj 
I took note of the fact that he was ravenous for meat. 
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The cbild had been eick for several months before he 
was brought to me, untl hid phyaiciun hiid diiignot^ed 
the case as one of hehninthiiieiH. Of course the treut- 
tneat proved not only a failure but redounded agaiust 
the child'a chances of recovery. 

Surely hclminthinfiia has a good many eymptoma in 
common with many other enteric diseases, hut the Bul- 
ient "points, and pathognomonic symptoms of this pecu- 
liar disease were certiiinly wanting. There was no 
dilatation of the pupil, no itching at the anus, no grind- 
ing of the teeth ; he did not wake up with a start, ap- 
pearing to be frightened bj- something ; not the peculiar 
breath or stools; no whiteness around the mouth, no 
Bwallowing in his sleep, no choking sensations were visi- 
ble. The ahaenco of thcso syraptoma indicated any- 
thing but helminthiasis. 

Etiology. — The symptoma and pathological condition 
of the child did not arise from sporadic cause, but cer- 
tainly from a well seated constitutional diseaso. In my 
examination of the caao I could not find that the trouble 
could have been produced by either want of proper diet 
or hj'gieiie, as the mother was an intelligent, careful and 
wealthy woman. 

The teething was out of question, and I could not 
trace anything to malarious poisons or to meteorolog- 
ical influences. The true and only visible cause was an 
' inherited scrofulous diathesis, which was running intoa 
chronic discrasia. 

The mother was strongly built, but deaf, and of an 
unusual large bony frame. She had black eyes, large 
mouth, and a large intelligent head. 

She was inclined to plethora sanguina with a deep 
red corpuscular and iibriuated blood. She was Tery 
lively and good-natured. There was, if anything, a 
good abundunce of lymph with a strong, healthy consti- 
tution to change it into Mood and tissue. 

The fiither was feeble, and suITered with a chronic af- 
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fection of tlie laryngo-tracbeal track, and looked as J 
though laryiigo-truchoat phthisis would soouer or later ] 
be the result. 

He was predisposed to consumption, and leucotho' J 
mia ; whereas hia wile was of a sanguine-lymphatic tent ' 
perament, with plenty of vital and physical force. His 
frame and muscular development was defective, and I 
emaciation had shown an evident want of nutrition. J 
The child inherited his father's idioayncrasis. 

The objective symptoms of marasmus were evident J 
in hia physical development ; the subjective were prom- 
inently observable in the paroxysms of hyper-exias, in 
the abnonnal fajcal evacuations, in the swollen abdomen, 
thirst, hunger, emaciation, adynsemia, exhaustion, tem- - 
perature of the body, mal-assimilation and nutrition. 
It was also evident that a normal metamorphosis of 
chyle was not going on ; the proteine compound was de- 
fective, hence crude lymph and poor blood, and there- 
fore the plastic force was insufficient. The enteric and 
lymphatic vessels were secreting weak and abnurmol 
juices (Humorum-acremonia). 

The lacteala and villi had the absorption and transmu- 
tation of these juices, and turned them into blood in ao 
imperfect condition; hence discrasia. Adynsemia and 
asthenia were natural consequences from the general 
want of proper assimilation of the nutrients. The hnn- 
phatics, were atrophic, weak and incapable of perform- 
ing their normal fanctions, and thus the whole procees ■ 
of organization was interfered with. 

Such being the condition of the patient I looked dis- 
mayed at the negligence with which the child had been 
treated. The disease had already weakened the pa- 
tient greatly, and I undertook the care of it with full 
appreciation of the difficulties and dangers attending it. 

It was an imperative dnty to select a nutriment that 
would be easily assimilated by the impaired and turgeu- .■ 
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cent organs — without which no favorable progress 
could be expected. 

The medical treatment was likewise of great impor- 
tance, so as to calm without irritating, change without 
causing dangerous metastic complications and results 

elsewhere. 

Medical Treatment — The splanchic and the sympa- 
thetic nerves were in a state of complete exhaustion. 
The absorbing and secreting organs were deficient of 
nervous force. 

Orgasmus was substituted by asthenia and enfeebled 
circulation ; then again, by subsequent paroxysm of 
pyrexia. 

Now this state of transitory phenomena were gradu- 
ally destroying the vital force, organic function, and 
physical equilibrium. It was necessary that we should 
employ medicaments which could have if possible, a 
specific effect upon the vaso-motory system and thus 
allaying irritability, turgescence and pyrexia. 

I prescribed the following remedies : 

^. Atropa belladonna, 1-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xxiv. 

9. Barita mur., 3-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xxiv. 

Dose — One powder every hour alternately. 

I saw him next day and found that he slept better, 
had less irritability and better pulse. Yet the secre- 
tions^ were very unnatural and I believed a change or 
stimulous upon organic action was necessary. 

9. Natrum phosph., 3-dec grs. xxx. 
M. chart., xv. 

9. Belladonna, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua fort., ? ii. 

To be taken alternately every two hours. 

On the fourth day I saw an improvement in the secre- 
tions and digestion. 

The fsecal matter was more yellow and natural — ^no 
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ofiendve odor, and less frequent. He was quieler, and J 
the thirst and pyrexia had abated. At the same time I' ] 
forbade meat entirely, and put liim on cream, oyster | 
broth, clam soup, beef broth with rice, bread without.] 
butter. 

On the seventh day he was still progressing althoogb 
he bad Lad a relapse for twenty hoartt. I had liim 
sponged in salt and wat?r twice a day. Cold water ia 
the morning, tepid water at night. 

The belladonna had done weU, and it was losing ita 
effect perceptibly, so I gave him, — 

Jl. Pulsatilla, 3-dec. gutt, xii. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

5. Merc, sol., 3-dec. gutt. xxii. 
M. chart., xii. 

Dose — One powder to every two doses of the Pulsatilla, 
In another word I gave him two doses of pulsatilla to 
one of Mercuriua. 

He took the above for four days, and the progress 
was continuous. No more thirst, seldom any noticeable 
change of temperature, appetite more natural, stoola 
only about four in twenty-four hours, more natural alao. 
The eleventh day of treatment I ordered for diet, oat- 
meal boiled with cream and thoroughly gelatinized — 
no grains to remain undissolved, rice with cream, and 
beef-tea or juice, with bread, cocoa and milk in the 
morning. 

On the twelfth day I prescribed 

{t. Bismuth subnitr., 3-dec. gra. xxx. 
M. chart., xv. 

B. Calc, sphosph., 3-dec. grs. xxx. 
M. chart., xv. 

Dose — one powder every two hours alternately. He 
was kept on these powders for three days. 

I allowed him three days without medicines, so as to 
exhaust the action of those taken. 

1 saw him again on the eighteenth day. He kept his 
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own, but it waa evident that more medical treatment 
was required. I prescribed 
^. Liquor Potass-arsen., 3-doc. gutt. xii. 

Aqua distill., f ii. 
p. Capsicum, 5-dec. gutt, xii. 

Aqua, 5 ii. 
Under these medicaments he improved greatly. The 
debility left him, he commenced to walk and play, slept 
well and ate regularly. 

On the twenty-fourth day I changed his medicine for 
a. Ferrum peroxyd, 3-dec. grs. Ix. 

M, chart., XXX. 
p. Barita mur., 3-dec. grs. xxx. 

M. chart., xx. 
Dose — One powder every two hours, alternately. 
It is to be observed that aconite was not used because 
there was no inflammatory condition. There was a 
passive hyperemia but the tendency was to adyn£emia 
and asthenia. 

He took the above remedies for two weeHa and by 
that time he was playing in the open air. 
I gave him 
p. Aurum, 6-d6C. grs. Ix. 

M. et devide chart, xxx. 
p. Magnesia phosph., 3-dec. gre. Ix. 

M. chart, xxx. 
Dose — One powder every two hours alternately. 
He took this medicine for eight days. I consider this 
not anti-scrofulous treatment but chomico-physiological, 
which expresses better our meaning. 
Finally I gave 
9, Kali chloras, 3-(Iec. grs. Ix. 

M. chart., xxxx. 
Jt. Ferrum peroxyd, 3-dec. grs. Ix. 

M. chart., xl. 
Dose — One powder every three lionra during the day. 
The dietetic and hygenic treatment remained the 
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same. Treatment was kept up for six months, and the 
result WHS a cure. 

CLINICAL CASE 11. 

George Henderson, eleven years of age, of a nervo- 
lymphatic temperament. He wasbroiiglitnpin a healthy 
country place. His mother and father were healthy. 
He had two sistera and both were healthy. His diet 
waa what is culled country food : good deal of ham and 
pork, fried meats and heavy unseasoned vegetables, 
like potatoes, squash, those abominations called pies, 
preserves, molaaaes, hot cakes, bread and teas. The 
1 buck-wheat cakes and the griddle and pan cakes were | 
abounding on their table with eour cheese and cabbage, 
etc. The bill of fare was surely an anti-dietetic one | 
par excellence, and particularly to a delicate child. 

Phjiaical Examination. — Large head, narrow chest, 
small stature for his age, white skin, blue veins, large i 
mouth, large pupil. Heart's action irregular and irrit- 
able, its rhythms being abnormal without any organic 
lesion, its walls ihin and somewhat dilated (dilatation 
without hypertrophy). Respiration very irregular, pro- 
ged expiration with a quick short inspiration show- 
ing a deficiency in the pulmonary expansion and a 
difficulty of contraction. The expiration was diaphrag- 
matic. There was a broncho-laryngeal cough with free 
expectoration and mucous rale ; and on percussion and 
puliation it was discovered that the bronchioles were 
getting filled with a muco-purulent secretion. Tlie air 
cells could get but a small amount of air, and deoxida- 
tion was therefore imperfect; carbonization was pros- 
trating the physical and vital forces to a great degree, 
hence fever, quick pulse, agitation, high temperature, 
insomnia, apepsia, hallucinations, etc. 

The abdomen was swollen and painful on pressure, 
and adenoid prominences were clearly felt, upon a care- 
ful examination. The joints of the wrists, elbowa, 
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knees, and ankles were all swollen and painful. His 
legs were flexed upon the femor and could not be 
extended without much pain, and even then the hot 
swelling of the knee (subacute inflammation) was 
threatening serious lesion of the synovial membranes. 
He had also tumefaction of the submaxillary glands and 
finally there was turgescence and ichorous condition of 
all the lymphatic system. Structurally I believe the 
whole lymphatic system was hetero-plastic lymphoma. 

From these outlines we can imagine the complications 
and threatening dangers to all the physical and organi- 
zing principles. It was a condition in which life was 
fundamentally undermined. 

Semiology. — I found him restless, exhausted and sleep- 
less. Pulse 115— temperature 102J. Great thirst, 
constipation and want of appetite and digestion. 

He passed a small quantity of urine of a high specific 
gravity ; strongly acid. His tongue was coated yellow- 
ish white of a slimy nature, and was tremulous and pale. 
He complained of pain in the joints and abdomen. 
Could not bear the bed clothes upon his stomach and 
abdomen, and he lay constantly on one side. 

His sleep was disturbed by visions, and gave signs of 
enchephaloid hyperaestesia caused by excitability. It 
was an aggravated case andi complicated with vital de- 
rangements. The patient was emaciated to the last 
degree, and asthenia and adynaemia were evidently 
going on to a fatal issue. 

The proteine compound was evidently disarranged by 
heterogenous elements, and the histogenetic metamor- 
phosis was imperfect and insufficient. The blood and 
tissue making process became contaminated by physical 
mal-assimilation. 

The cervicle and mesenteric glands were similarly 
tumified and turgescent. 

The pancreas sympathized with the entero-mesenteric 
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trouble and their physical relations were eimilarly; 
affected. 

The red corpueclea were few in number and the, 
fibrin were lesKened. Tho blood abounded in 
and white corpuscles, with a want of the plastic material 
like iron, phosphated lime, sodium, etc., and thus tboj] 
mould was radically changed and the principle of 
higher development {vital and physical growth) w! 
partly vitiated, 

Eliolo'jy. — In examining these conditions of thinga;- 
it was necessary to retrace our steps and examine the'] 
soil from whence such a deteriorated constitution aroee^f 
To a casual observer, I suppose, no one could see any 
indications of poor-health in the parents; they were 
well developed people, and apparently enjoyed good 
health, still, during the examination, I found that the 
mother had been a delicate girl; had suffered greatly 
with some glandular trouble, and her growth was slow 
and late. The other children, although well, had Boms' 
peculiar features (idiosyncratic of a scrofulous constitu- 
tion). Red lips with an unnatural white skin, long 
bones, large hands and feet. There was an ansemic 
condition of the blood, although there was not real ema- 
ciation. 

The mother was a tall woman, well developed and 
quite fleshy; yet, she was lazj', tired and always com- 
plaining. There was a lack of physico-vital force. 
She was of a sandy color, hair fine and dry, light life- 
less blue eyes, large head, thin long neck and large 
hands and feet. There was nothing of that ruddy com- 
plexion so common among healthy country people. 

And indeed the necessity that compelled her to live 
in the primitive style, facing the storms of country ex. 
posnre and work, the fresh air, activity, light, heat 
and electricity, supplied the deficiency of her constitu- 
tion, and brought about those metamorphoses which 
were imperative to the progress of the great phenom- 
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Lena of physicnl development, and without which, she 
■ would have died of pnlmoiiftry tuberculoeia. The phen- 
l.omena of composition must be equilibrated by decoDi' 
' position; and in reality, there can be no composition 
without the proper amount of decomposition. The pro- 
cess of growth springs from the physical activity of de- 
composition, and from it new forces and new formations. 
Her marriage was also a new physical change, being 
followed by the act of procreation, thus forcing the 
organs into a physiological activity which demanded 
physical and vital organization and force. Tins brought 
about the elements of plastic force, and her whole 
physical process received that impetus, which either 
develops a static animal life, or else destroys the one 
that does not possess the spring of growth. The 
I motion and hence decomposition kept up an organizing 
f force duo to her country life. The very germ of the 
rmother was imperfect and lacking in those elements in- 
separable from a perfect physiological condition, and 
nothing, but the elementary principles of nature sup- 
plied the elements of organization and force, which 
I were wanting to a great degree, in the very pabul- 
I nm-vitae. 

Hetero-lymphoma, and atrophia lymphatica, arise 
from a defective proteine compound, hence proteinons 
disease. This is scrofula. This patient was a type of 

tthe mother and inherited her idiosyncrasts. The geuer- 
ally faulty physical organization rendered the system 
Incapable of assimilation and chylification, so that the 
jprocess of repair was not equal to the necessities of 
growth and wasle, hence emaciation and general ex- 
haustion. The causes from which this physical trouble 
arose, were unavoidable defects in the animal economy 
nud composition. It was inherited and hence trans- 
planted from mother to son. 
Eia^ng Cnuses.— These were only additional evils, but 
not fundamental, and arose from the diet which was 
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quite irritating and indigestible, of nanaely, boiled po» 
tutoee, ham, fried meuta, hot bread and pies, Lot cakes, 
colTeo, tea, and pastry generally. These things could 
not bo assimilated and a formation of gastric cruditieS' 
was unavoidable, and therefore the chyle was weak and,| 
impure. 

Medical agents employed alone in these cases will 
have no result, as the question is more physiological 
than simply locally pathological. The cod-liver oil and 
iron of the old school indiscriminately prescribed by the 
so-called rational doctors (Allopaths) would always 
suit in sad failuro unless accompanied by a svstematia 
hygiene and dietetic treatment. 

Medical Treatment. — I considered the case a danger^ 
ous one and treated him with much solicitude. 

ft. Belladonna, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua diHtill., ^ ii. 

p. Merciirius Proto-iodid., 3-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xii. 

Doac — one teaspoonful every hour, alternately with 
one powder and a warm bath every night. 

I kept the patient on these remedies for three daysi 
with a light animal diet composed of broth and ere 

I found no improvement, but rather some discourag- 
ing symptoms of hallucination insomnia, much pain and 
swelling in the abdomen, without appetite. 

I acknowledge that I was disappointed, yet I knew 
that a crisis must be the result of this profound phys- 
ical malady. Bowels constipated, high fever and still 
painful joints. He showed considerable bronchial irrit- 
ation with a general irritability of the symoathetic 
system and abdomen. 

On the fourth day I gave Jiim 

IJ. Atropa belladonna, 6-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill., ^ ii. 

li. Emplaatrum Conii upon the abdomen with 
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{I. Aurum muriat., 3-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart, xii. 

Dose — one powder every hour alternately with a tear 
spoonful of the liquid. 

On the fifth day I found him more comfortable. He 
had had a better night, less fever, no hallucinations, 
free discharge of urine and bowels ; abdomen less pain- 
ful and less swollen. 

On the sixth and seventh days the temperature was 
99 ; pulse 100. He had thirst, and the secretions were 
better. He perspired freely and was comparatively 
comfortable. The hemlock poultice was renewed twice 
a day and gave great relief. He received the same 
treatment till he reached the tenth day and then he 
had an exacerbation, temporary, and without any ap- 
parent cause. I changed the remedies: 

Jl. Hysciamus 1-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

]^. Kali iodidi,3-dec. grs, xxiv, 
M. chart., xii. 

Dose — one teaspoonful every hour alternately with a 
powder. 

On my return I found him better, the fever having 
left him, the bowels moved and the glandular tumefac- 
tion was diminishing. 

I kept him on this treatment for several days, and on 
the fifteenth day I gave him 

Jl. Podophyl, 3-dec. grs. xxx, 
M. chart., xv. 

9. Aurum mur., 3-dec. grs. xxx, 
M. chart,, xv. 

It suggested to me, the fever having left, and the 
irritability of the brain being overcome, that I had to 
look after the secretions, and in podophylum with au- 
rum, I had two great remedies for both the absorbents 
and the secretions. 

In two or three days I had the pleasure to see that 
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the fajces were more natural and the urine less acid atidl 
less ammomacal ; the icLorous secretiona wete uirriedj 
awny and were cliatged. 

The digestion having improved, the diet giveo wasJ 
more generous and solid, viz., roast beef, beef steak, 1 
mutton, eggs, wine and creara, bread and cocoa, etc. 

I continued for some weeks with aurum, belladonna I 
and aurum, changing the medicines every wegk. On 1 
the fifth week I found nearly nil the swelling of the | 
joints gone down, the abdomen retracted, and almost 
natural, the daily f*ecal discharges were regular and 
natural, and so I had him brought out in the open air 
on a mattress, put in a wagon and thus I kept him go- 
ing out every day during pleasant weather. 

His improvement was now rapid; his appetite raven- J 
ous and his general physical condition gaining rapidly. 

I gave him during the sixth and seventh week 

9. Calc. phosphoric, 3-dec. gr. 1. 
M. chart., xxx. 
. ]^, Ferrum peroxyd., 3-dec. grs. 1. 
M, chart, xxx. 

Dose — one powder every three hours, alternately. 

On the eighth week I left him apparently well and I ] 
only recommended generous diet, fresh air, exercise and j 
salt water baths with occaaionully iodized cod liver oil. 
Here we have a real homoeopathic treatment and cure, 
because, were we to give such remedies to a well per- 
son (in a larger quantity) we would surely produce ip-J 
ritabilitiea of the gaatro-enteric canal with pyrexiae 
irritability and general physical derangement. Thef 
plastic force would deteriorate through an histogenetifl 
interference. I also predicted a return of the same:! 
trouble (less in intensity) aa soon as the winter seasoa] 
would compel the boy to be closed in the house. 

The prediction was fully verified. He had a return I 
of the cough, the fever and the swelling; but with tho f 
same treatment in two weeks he was well again. 
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I gave him several other remedies, as magnesia 
phospii., burita carbon, natrum phosph., iorrum, etc. 

CLINICAL CASE III. 

John Bartlett, Urteeti months oKl. His mother died 
soon after his birth and ho waa brought up hy the bot- 
tle. The surrounding incidents were unfavorable, the 
mother being sickly during pregQancy and died of puer- 
peral fever soon after his birth. 

Physical Examination. — I found the child in the bx- 
treme couditiou of emuciatiou. His lunga were sound; 
the heart was normal organically and functional! v. 
Stomach and bowels retracted without heat. His phy- 
cal development demonstrated general atrophy. 

He had a large head, bine eyes, light hair and whita 
skin, with a prominent venous circulation. Pulse 
140; temperature 100. His bones were very Email, 
and in truth, he had not grown since he was three 
months old. Asthenia and aolynacmia with turgescense 
of the lymphatic vessels and glands were decided evi- 
dences of the disease, in consequence of which great 
hypereasthesia existed. Perfect anmmia and enerva- 
tion threatened the very foundation of his life. 

I was called to consult with another physician who, 
after six weeks of treatment, acknowledged that ho 
knew nothing of the disease. Ho treated the case for 
cholera infantum, under the impression that the fre- 
quent intestinal evacuations were sure indications of 
[ that disease, 

Semidoyy. — When I visited the child I found him 

I lying in his crib, looking almost like a skeleton, and 

I more of a corpse than a living being. Great exbaustion 

I had set in, which was evinced by his very posture. 

His moans and feeble cries indicated great physical 

inervation. His legs were abducted, his arms thrown 

! off his body, eyes shot, quick respiration, and ton feehle 

to change his position. The skill alone covered the 
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bony structuro^iin fat or rausclu!^ coulJ be seen. Ha J 
cunBtantly called fur nulrition (tlie buttle) and tho mors I 
of the milk he drank tho more lie Wiiiitud. Ilis bowels I 
moved almost aa frequently aa he took nutriniuiit. Tliei 
unquenchiiblo thirst cauaed by tlie li^'percetoic condi* I 
lion of tlie digestive orgaiia demanded a continuooaj 
supply of fluids. A3 aoon as lie had received the milk, \ 
Le passed it olf through the bowels in a aour and ] 
curdled condition. 

The fermenting of the milk in the etomacli produced J 
carbonio acid, in conseixueiico of which the child bu&V 
fered with flatulant colic. 

He would take nothing but milk, day and night, and ' 
its undigested condition produced eymptoms of chol- 
erine, but there were not the usual severe symptoms of 
gastro-enteretis of the cholera infantum. 

On examination of the abdomen I found that it had 
no glandular swelliug, no pain, and no beat ; on the con- 
trary, there was an evident condition of atrophy, in the . 
ezcernent system. 

The teeth were not visible; and the gums giving nO'l 
signs of irritation. I found that the milk was good, and V 
the child was alao well attended; the atmosphere waaJ 
hot, but there were no extreme meteorological diarnal J 
or nightly changes; the weather was of course a sourcQjJ 
of exhaustive influence, but the true cause lay deep i» 
the physical economy. 

Etidogy. — Taking a coup d'ceil of the physical condkd 
tion of the child, the objective appearances were only 4 
confirmed by the subjective symptoms — marasmus or j 
entero-mesenteric atrophia. 

The mother was feeble at the time of conception, beed 
ing herself of a scrofulous diathesis ; the act of procrea*J 
tion did not improve the physical conditions with her^l 
as it did with our country matron whom we hive studied g 
in a previous case. Tiie country matron worked hard! 
and had the beueficial influence of perfect phyeicd I 
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metamorphosis and reorgauization, while this young 
wife was iuduiged, and lived in the depressing atmos- 
pherical influence of a southern climate and a retired 
life. The hyperajmia-lymphatica was inherited from 
birth, and therefore the proteine compound was actually 
in a state of retrogression, and the mal-assimilated chyle, 
prevented a normal process of histogenesis. The fault 
was fundamental and physico-vital. 

Medical Treatment. — Doubtless milk was not the food 
for that feeble baby. The caseine, sugar, butter, and 
albumen were ingredients which the lymphatics would 
not thoroughly animalizc, and indeed, before these 
nutrients reached the lymphatics, they were converted 
into imperfect chyle. 

That emaciated child required animalized food (nitro- 
genous) with the triplo-phosphates to give plasticity to 
the blood. 

1. It was a case of insufficiency in the elements of 
nutrition — milk ; 2, the physical compound (proteos) 
was deficient ; and 3, physically unable to organize out 
of a watery fluid a sufficient quantity of the elements 
of nutrition and growth — (Histogenetics) hence the 
disease in question. It was suggested that the bottle 
be given up, naturally enough this was acceded to with 
great reluctance on the part of the attendants, but it 
was an imperative necessity. 

Jl. Belladonna, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

{I. Camphora, 3-dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

Dose — one teaspoonful of the liquid alternately every 
hour and a warm bath with salt in it. 

Diet, — ^Beef tea, almost like blood; one teaspoonful 
every two hours. Burnt brandy with water; one tea- 
spoonful every hour ; rice water for a drink — at first he 
refused it and cried for a long time ; then he slept and 
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woke lip refreshed. The beef tea was given withoi 
any trouble. The brandy Le liked. 

I Cidled Iweuty-four hours ai'tt'r, and I found by a 
rious struggle we had succeeded in making him ta 
the food. Uitt pulse was better; he slept two houri 
his evucuatluns \vure leas fretjueut. 

On the tUiril day I found the pulse fuller in volunw 
leas in frequeucy; the temperature was lower, the 
thirst Lad diminished and be did not ask for the bottle. 
Evacuations yollow, more solid, the carbonic gas inflat-^ 
ing the intestinal canal, and decidedly dimiuisbed; e 
the child rested day and night. 

It was advisable to change the medicament becai 
it was not covering all the physical troubles, his evaci 
tions being still too frequent with considerable frettini 

p. Plumb, acetatum, S-dec. grs. xx. 
M. chart., xv. 

Jt. Quin. sulph,, 3-dec. grs. xx. 
M. chart., xv. 

Dose — one powder every hour, alternately, till sis 
night, then 

B- Lactucaaia, 1-dec. gutt. xsiv. 
Aqua fortis, 5 ii. 

Dose — one teaspoonful every hour during insomni 
at night. 

Sixth day: The grandmother was very much encoi 
aged as the treatment seemed so successful j with 
few little returns of excessive watery evacaations, tl 
case progressed favorably. 

I found my patient looking better, taking notice 
hia grandmother and hating the doctor as usual. Thd'' 
evacuations were only about eight in twenty-four hoars; 
the urine was deeper in color and less in quantity. The 
food became rather tiresome to the child, so I ordered 
rice boiled in broth, and clam broth. As the child 
needed great invigoration I gave him phosphorus Iq 
glycerine — one teaspoonful every two hours. 
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9. Phosphorus, 6-dec. gutt. xx. 
Glycerine (pure), f iii. 

Jl. Calc. phosph., 3-dec. grs. xii. 
M, chart., xii. 

He took the medicines for two days with great bene- 
fit, but the evacuations became too frequent, so I had 
to keep them under restraint. 

On the eighth day I prescribed the phosphorus with 
a change in the place of the calcarea, viz. : 

9. Rheum et natrum 3-dec., grs. xxiv, 
M. chart., xii. 

To be taken alternately with the phosphorus every 
two hours. 

The diet was also changed. I gave bread and broth 
boiled together for an hour, and then strained. I sub- 
stituted milk punch for the brandy omitting the sugar. 

The tenth, eleventh and twelfth days the case con- 
tinued to improve and the nature of the secretions were 
much better under the effect of the Rheum et natrum. 

Thirteenth day: I found him rather cheerful, and 
some indication of teething. Before, ho was physically 
unable to form sufficient phosphate of lime to produce 
bone and teeth; and this sign was indeed an evidence 
of the good result of chemico-physiological principles 
which I adopted in the treatment. 

The progress of the case went on with very few in- 
terruptions, and the bowels and the chylopoeitic viscera 
became thoroughly disengaged from those elements of 
disintegration which were reducing the economy to a 
state of dissolution. 

The dietetic treatment was somewhat varied. I gave 
him rice cooked in condensed milk, with salt and two 
grains of calcarea phosphorica in it. 

He digested light cocoa, mutton broth and bread, 
sago, and a composition of peas, beans and lentils, 
strained in the broth, or even milk. The above three 
vegetables are what is called nitrogenous vegetables or 
leguminous food. 
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I proceeded bj' giving 

p. Maguesiu pLuspb., 6-dec. gr. xxx. 

Dose — one powder every three liours. 

And ended witli Barita carb., Ferrum peroxid.l 
Aurum mnriat. Calcarea carbonica, quinia sulpli., kalrl 
arsenic, kali sulph., kuU chlorau; fresli air, bathing:! 
morning and night; cold water in the morning, warnif 
at night. In six weeks tho child was cured. 

CLINICAL CASE IV. 

A female child, about eighteen months old, of nervo 
lymphatic temperament. She was almost in urticulorfl 
mortis. She hud been sick for four months and treate^l 
by Allopathiu physicians in good standing. She i 
well dosed and, moat emphatically, empirically treatetiQ 
i. e., Dover's powders to make her sleep and check thdl 
excessive evacuations, bismuth and pepsine, and gray 7 
powder, to use their word, as alteratives ; ipecac and 1 
rheum in large doses, chalk mixture, and astringents, and j 
thus it went on to a chronic stage. 

The child was treated for cholera infantum, and then ' 
formaraamns; they had her at the seashore and although 
she improved somewhat, the irrational treatment could 
not aid the vis-medicatricai naturiie in its efforts against 
the disorder. 

Physical Examination. — Lungs sound, heart's action J 
very irritable and feeble, pulse thread like and" v 
frequent {140). temperature low, breath offensive, i 
tongue reddish on the edges, white in the middle. No ' 
glandular enlargement was perceptible to the touch, 
heat, turgescence undoubtedly existed. Abdomen ! 
Bwollen, and full of gas, painful on touch and hot, eyes J 
sunken, features shriveled and emaciated. Tho liver 7[ 
was enlarged and slightly _painful. The general ap- 
pearance was, that of extreme exhaustion and an.'emia. 

Semiology. — The child was in her mother's arms 
where she was accustomed to be carried around the 
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room for hours, and thus she was kept comparatively 
quiet, but the moment the motion ceased the child 
would scream until the walking was resumed ; she was 
moaning, but evidently not asleep. Every attendant 
was tired out, for they were on the go, day and night 
The pulse indicated adynaemia, agitation, hypersesthesia, 
in the highest degree, with asthenia following. She was 
ravenous for the bottle, and what is more, had it to her 
heart's content. 

I was soon satisfied that I had a case of entero-mes- 
enteritis cronica with hetero-plastic lymphoma. She 
inherited a scrofulous diathesis from the father and 
mother ; both parents were delicate, nervous and feeble. 
She had a passage every fifteen minutes, which was 
watery and of a chalk color with curdled milk, some- 
times greenish and sometimes mucous, but there was 
no biliary fluid in the evacuations. She had been over- 
fed and kept on feathers in close rooms. All the enteric 
juices were ichorous, perverted and irritating. The 
physico- vital forces were in the most critical condition. 

Etiology. — In examining the proximate and remote 
causes I found that the father was so nervous that his 
speech was often aff'ected, his eyes showed a weakness 
(or a specie of scrofulous ophthalmia). His digestive or- 
gans were weak and suffered with dyspepsia. He had 
small blue eyes, light hair and a large head. 

The mother was a brunette, with piercing black eyes, 
white skin, black hair and large mouth. She was very 
careless of her diet and very imprudent as to exposure. 
She was of delicate health and scrofulous; she had lost 
two brothers, one with hepatitis, another with consump- 
tion. The remote predisposing causes were inherited 
scrofula and a nervous idiosyncrasis. The proximate 
and exciting causes were over-nutrition, want of air and 
light, etc. (Induced causes). 

The pathognomonic symptoms of struma from entero- 
mesenteritis were strongly marked. I could not find 
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that the child's disorder had commenced with any J 
plethora or enteritie; in that case her condition would 1 
liave been the natural sequence of inHummatory dia I 
ease of the intestines. If there had been any ple-J 
thora in the first stage, it was undoubtedly lymphatiof 
with turgescence and tumefHclion. 

When an inflammatory condition is first developed, if ■ 
death does not take place, it is followed by asthenia, f 
adyna^mia and atrophy-lympliatica to a greater or lesa J 
extent, and disorganization is tlie unavoidable result A 
when such a morbid process is prolonged. 

The secondary lesions of distant parts or organs, areJ 
the results of re6ex metastasis, viz., the ameloid dis-V 
order, hepatic suppression, renal complications, seroiwl 
secretions or pulmonic irritability, hypereemia, audi 
tuberculosis. 

The idiopathic causes are sudden meteorological'l 
changes, malarial poisons, insufficient nutrition, abnor-W 
mal milk, want of the proper diurnal ablutions audi 
cleanliness, and teething. 

Sygiene and Dietetics. — Having noticed the great] 
anxiety of the parents, and their lack of judgment anA 
proper conception of what was required by the sick4 
child, and their total want of instructions by their for- 
mer physicians, I immediately informed them of theifl 
duties and desired adherence to my directions. Thi 
mode of procedure was new to them and decidedly; 
difficult to carry out. 

1. The child should be put in her crib, on a hard maM 
tress, so as to remain in an incumbent and comfortabW 
position. 2. The room should be well ventilated, and 
when the child was awake to let in all the light possible. 

3. A warm bath at night and a cold one in the morning. 

4. Not to move the child from her bed, as motion, : 
considered, a disturbing element to the irritable int« 
tinea. 

Milk was at once set aside ; mutton broth and bee^ 
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tea were to take its place, and at intervals burnt brandy 
and sugar with water. 

Medical Treatment. — ^I always consider belladonna as 
the great invigorator of the cardiac circulation and at 
the same time ameliorating ganglionic irritability, par- 
ticularly that of the splanchnic and vasa-motor nerve. 

Jl. Belladonna, 3-dec; gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distillata, f ii. 

{8;. Merc, solubilis, 3-dec. grs. xii. 
M. chart., xii. 

Dose — one teaspoon ful every hour alternately with a 
powder. 

On the second day I found the child had rested bet- 
ter ; the bowels were more quiet, and, contained more 
fascal matter ; she passed more water, which had more 
color. 

Her skin was warmer, pulse stronger and less agi- 
tated; her general countenance was better; still the 
dangerous symptoms were yet existing only in a less 
degree. 

I continued the treatment for twenty-four hours 
longer. 

On the fourth day I found the patient very irritable 
and the evacuations as bad as ever. I suspected that 
they deviated from my instructions : they acknowledged 
to have given the child some milk and to have taken 
her out of her crib. I was at last satisfied that my ad- 
vice was not ill-judged and that they had fully tasted 
the result of contrary doings. I, of course, repeated my 
advice only in stronger terms, and left, 

9. Lactucaria, 3-dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distill. 

Jl. Rhei et natr. 3-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xii. 

Dose — one teaspoonful of the liquid every hour, al- 
ternately with the powders. 

Fifth day : — The patient was more comfortable. It 
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had passed a good night ; the evuciiatioiia woro only few \ 
in number, of better color and contained niore ftecal f 
matter. The cliild was less ravenous and took what i 
they gave hor. The diet was continued and the medi-J 
cal treatment also. 

Seventh day: — I found the child with a etrongert 
pulse, a warm body, and fjBcal evacuations. The paa 
agea were lesa painful, but they had an offensive odunfl 
I was prepared to find nitrogenous undigeatible excn 
tions, so I gave her 

R. Carbo-vegatabilis, S-duc. grw. xxiv. 
M. chart., xii. 

!p. Ciimphora, 3-dcc. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua fort., ^ ii. 

These remedies were given on a liicrapeutical prin- 
ciple. The well-known effect of Ciirbo-vegetabilia, ao J 
far as wo know, ia antiseptic, and prevents decorapoai*] 
tion and fermentation. The camphora in an organizing J 
element as its effects are curative in cases of syncope, j 
in want of organic function in defective circulation and I 
hepatic torpidity. It also affects atrongly the motor 1 
sensory system of nerves. 

Eighth day: — I found the secretions improved and I 
the excretion not alarming; the child was now gaining] 
strength and its digestive organs were quieted down [ 
under proper therapeutical means. Her tongue was of I 
a healthful red and the flatulency nearly gone. The 
odor of the fiecea changed for the better and the vital- 
ity of the patient was considerably increased, yet in- 
somnia was Btill a great trouble. 1 prescribed for the 
ninth day 

p. Potass Bromidi, grs. xxx. 
Aqua distill., 5 iv. 

Dose — one teaspoonful every hour at night until sliel 
fell asleep. 

9. Arsenic alkalizatum, 3-dec. gutt. xii.| 
Aqua, I ii. 
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Dose — One teaspoonful every two hours during the 
day. 

Tenth day: — The child was still improving and 
laughed and played. Her evacuations were yellow, 
skin warm, appetite natural, slept well and cried but 
little ; no fever and very little irritability. 

Twelfth day : — Went on with the same medical treat- 
ment; but I changed the dietetic to condensed milk 
with brandy, beef broth with rice, and glycerine. 

Thirteenth day: — Child still improving. I pre- 
scribed. 

R. Calc. phosph. 3-dec. grs. xl. 
M. chart., xx. 

Jt. Pulsatilla, 3-dec. gutt. xxx. 
Aqua, 5 iii. 

Dose — one powder every hour alternately with the 
liquid. 

Fourteenth and Fifteenth days: — I continued the 
same treatment. I found that the child's whole organ- 
ism was in a state of change ; now I considered that the 
day of the crisis had passed and that the climax having 
arrived the disease was entirely under submission. 

Sixteenth day : — 

Jl. Magnesia phosph., 3-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xii. 

{I. Belladonna, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua pura, 5 ii. 

Dose — one powder alternately with a teaspoonful of 
the liquid. 

The infant was still very much emaciated, and want- 
ing animal heat which I knew her imperfect power of 
organization could not yet supply. I ordered 

Jt. 01. Morrhua, 5 ii. One half teaspoonful to be 
given in brandy twice a day ; and also 

9. Ferrum peroxydum, 3-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xii. 

Dose— one powder every three hours. 
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I continued this treatment for one week with percep 
tible benefit. 

On the twenty-first day I gave her 

9. Liquor potass araenic, 3-dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distilluta, f ii. 
And iodized cod liver oil (Pougera's). 

She improved under this treatment; slept well, catl 
two teeth, became fat and strong and ate regularly. I 
allowed cocoa in the morning with condensed milk, 
meat at noon with rice and bread, yolk of an egg with 
water and brandy (without milk), beef broth and ver-J 
micelli or bread. 

On the thirtieth day I ordered 

R. Ferrum peroxiduin, 3-dec. gra. Ix. 
M. chart., xl. 

p. Calc. phoBph., 3-dec. grs. Ix. 
M. chart., xl. 

Dose — one powder alternately every three nour8,J 
changing with cod-liver oil. The seventh week shoJ 
was entirely cured. Two important remedies which X\ 
used in these cases are, ipecac and plumbum aceticumtjl 
the first in great irritability, the second in great spa»--l 
modic pains. I also used oleum riciuia when great irri- 
tation and bearing down existed. 



CLISICAL CASE V. 
APHTEOUS DISEASE— THRUSH. 

A baby of a few days old gave signs of pain in tlw 
stomach. He cried and refused to nurse. He WM 
horn under very unfavorable anspiceB. The mothoi^ 
when pregnant lived for several months before the] 
birth of the child on bread and tea, and a few potatOBsJ 
and pork. She was very poor and her husband mat 
lier poorer and miserable. 

She came to my house and there gave birth to thin 
child. When born be was very small and eraacialedji 
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the cord was very small and indicated anaemia. He was 
fully grown as far as the bony structure was concerned, 
but atrophy mesenterica was the prominent pathogno- 
monic feature. 

Physical Examination. — The lungs were sound with 
feeble respiration. The hearths rythms were irregular 
and feeble. Large bones, small head and feeble pulse. 
The navel retracted in a very short time after birth, 
defective venous circulation (cyanosis), tongue coated 
white, which in a short time developed in aptheous 
form (Thrush). The mouth was hot and dry. He was 
at times very pale, at others, flushed and cyanotic. 

Semiology, — Two or three days after birth the child 
refused to take the bottle. He cried a great deal and 
seemed to be in pain. I thought it was colic, from in- 
digestible milk, and ordered lycopodium and natrum 
carbonicum. On the fourth day the child was appar- 
ently improved and nursed better. 

When I saw him two days after he presented a new 
feature. He was sliriveled like an old man ; his eyes 
were sunken ; he was cold and mottled with bluish spots. 
His breathing was slow, he cried a good deal and drew 
up his knees as though the abdomen hurt him. On ex- 
amination I found his mouth full of those white specks, 
indicative of thrush or the premonitory symptoms of 
thrush. He vomited several times and gave me the 
idea that the disease was irritating the stomach, if it 
had not reached it already. I am convinced that he 
was born with it and that it was due to a great consti- 
tutional debility, disarranged assimilation, and ferment- 
ing principles, which always arise from want of proper 
physical organization ; it, indeed, arose from an unor- 
ganized animal chymification. It was temporarily 
checked by washing the mouth with a solution of na- 
trum bisulph. 3 i to f i of water. 
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R. Sodix Borax, 1-dec. grs. xxiv. 
M. chart., xxiv. 

Dose — one powder every two hours. The mouth w 
washed after takiug the bottle. The child improv 
for two or throe daya longer hut the mother felt' 
uneasy. His agitation, cries and apepsJa, with fr^, 
qucnt passages, gave the alarming pathognomouio 
symptoms of aphetous condition of tho stomach and 
bowels. His abdomen was swollen and passed much 
gas. Tho evacuations were mucous with etreaks 
of blood ; the pulse was thready and the features 
indicated exhanstiou and adj'ntemia. The fiocal mat- 
ter was covered with a white aphteous matter. Tho ■ 
treatment demonstrated from tho various changes,, 
that it was well chosen ; had not the great physical dis-- 
order prevented nature from regaining sufHcient vigor 
to overcome the disintegrating procuss of mal-assimilar 
tion, there would have been a hope of recovery. All 
alimentation was of no advantage when heterogenona 
formations were originated in the aniroalizing fluids 
themselves — heteroplastic-lymphoma. Proteous disease 
was unchangeable and beyond human power. 

Wa must observe that this is different (pathologically)i| 
from follicular stomatitis or enteritis, which are condi-'< 
tions of much milder form, being idiopathic, or sympto- 
matic, from some other cachexia, hence fomenting dis- 
eases; whereas inherited thrush is the result of animal 
dissolution like gangrene. I changed milk for animal 
food and gave him sulphurous acid, kali chloraa, sweet 
oil, glycerine, etc., but only with temporary relief. 

He died at the end of a month, having lived longer 
than any one could possibly imagine. He died of star- 
vation and decay. He was a perfect mummy after 
death ; even the bones seemed to have shriveled awaj^. 
(Aphteoua-Neonatorum). 

I have seen a good deal of this disease in Hospil 
children, where the little unfortunates inherit all so: 
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of constitntional taints. Much can be done for those 
cases which are idiopathic and available to treatment. 
We are indebted to Dr. Berg, of Stockholm, who made 
a microscopic research of the pathology of the disease 
in 1842, and to Dr. Jenner, who has suggested the treat- 
ment of sulphite of soda, which being decomposed by 
the acid of the saliva, it becomes sulphurous acid, 
which destroys the parasites. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

EEUPTIVE DISEASES, SCBOFULO-DEBHA, MAL-ASSUnLATIOU, | 
GA8TB0-BEPATIC AND GASTBO-INTBSTINAL ACRIMONY. 

Efflorescence, putbologically speaking, is a. fiignificanta 
terra, full of meaning and closely applied to its purpose.. 
It indicates — to break out, and is applied to flowers in ' 
bloom; it is indeed, the natural sequence of an inward 
fermentation (zymotic diseases) wliicli must sooner or 
later creep thruugli the lymphatic absorbents, and make 
its way to the surface, or within the cutis vera and the 
outer surface. There are many such diseases, of various 
intensity and virulency. Some are spontaneous, idio- 
pathic; son.e constitutional and inherited, and others 
symptomatic. 

They are the result of either vegetable or animal de^ 
cay; from hydro-carbone or hydro- sulphurated exhala- 
tions, or from animoniacal and nitrogenous mephitia 
exhalations (animal decay). 

The vegetable or animal fungi are either spontane- 
ously generated and existing in the protoplasma, or else 
introduced by effluvial gases jiroceeding from alluvial ( 
aoilfi or meteorological influences. 

These diseases may be indigenous, or brought from I 
other places. They are the offsprings of uncIeanlinesB 
and neglect. Sometimes arc spontaneonn, external, | 
uncomplicated with any constitutional disorder. They , 
disseminate rapidly where there is a prolific soil to in- 
vigorate growth, and climeric influences to assist them. . 

Moisture alone does not always produce malarioaa 
diseases ; for in highly rocky places the most destructive 
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effluvia is produced by the rain falling upon the hot 
rocks, whoso crevices are full of fungi or animalculi, 
which being disengaged by the influence of the rain 
prbduce malarious gases; although moisture with 
vegetable decay forms combinations of gases poisonous 
in the extreme. And again, very dry atmospheres with 
electric influences combined, decompose animal matter, 
change animal fluids, and new compositions are formed 
which are deleterious to organization and life itself. 

I find it necessary to confine myself to a certain class 
of examinations within the boundary of new cutaneous 
diseases. These are subdivided into genera, atrophia 
and hypertrophy of the lymphatic vessels and glands 
from which these various eruptions often originate, and 
also from gastro-hepatic and gastro-enteric crudities 
with neurotic complications. From these physio-organic 
disorders rise mal-assimilations and proteinaceous 
diseases. 

There are a few idiopathic eruptions which are super-* 
ficial, and that create but temporary disturbances, like 
erythema solares or simplex: erysipelatous inflamma- 
tions from heat, cold, moisture, or chemical causes. 

The second class are generally of an inflammatory 
character and they have a regular course, pathological 
peculiarities, and are not dispersed through certain 
physical morbid phenomena. 

The third class are those that are inherited or pro- 
duced by certain physiological disorganization, hence 
constitutional cachexia ; these are generally chronic in 
their nature and tendencv. 

The anatomy and physiology of the cutis is as follows : 
L Dermis, a cellular canvas, dense and fibrous, protect- 
ing the capillary vessels, the lymphatics, the nervous 
filaments, and papillaB. 2. The organ of touch is formed 
by the termination of the nervous system. 3. The 
sudorific apparatus. The organs of secretion and ex- 
cretion with the sudorific canals. This apparatus is 
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composed of glandular parenchyma or spongy secreting J 
glands, itnd the excretory canala arise among them i 
condiictora of tho BudoriQc llaid, which are the channels 1 
by which ovaporation takea place. 4. AbsorbentsjJ 
these resemble the lymphatics. 5. The mucous appar~1 
atna. 6. Tho pigmentura. 

It is manifest to tho most casual observer that such ftl 
variety of actions and effects moat necBaaarily be Bub' 1 
ject to a great number of derangements. 

Doctor Plumbe observes "Of those deviations from I 
health which we find frequently, diseases of the sklai 
form no inconsideniblo portion. Debility is the charac- i 
teristic of a very large portion of these, while repletion J 
and disorder of thedigeativo organs ariaing fromirrega-T 
lar habits givu occasion to many others." 

And this theory confirms much that Uuhnemann hasl 
said in hia writings on Psora; but of courae he was! 
ridiculed and persecuted juat because he had the cour>f 
age to advance a new idea. Much that la obscure in 1 
Hahnemann's writings is due to German mysticism. 
They are on the one side fond of the profound and tho 
inexplicable, while on tho other they aro often practical - 
and materialistic; the two extremes are real OermaitJ 



thfrl 



According to Ilahnemann, every born human being^l 
had some kind of psora. Had this great reformer said J 
that, in animal economy there was a latency for f 
dyacrasia which exists in tho ichorous juices of 
scrofulous diathesis, the statement would have bee: 
accepted. 

But surely every child is not born with a psori 
cachexia, nor scrofulous diathoaia ; it would be absurd] 
to suppose such a thing. 

Strumous diseases appear under a variety of causes.! 
and pathologicaJ lesions, namely, Adenitis, mesenteriti8,C 
ulcers, abscesses, ophthalmise, cntaneous eruptions, mor>fl 
bus coxalgia, tubercular consumption, etc. The dia^| 
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thesis of the patient, the predisposing idiosyncrasies, 
and the exciting and enduced causes, are so many factors 
in the nature, progress and result of the disease which 
should not be thought of lightly ; and it is only when 
we make ourselves well acquainted with these sources 
of the disease in question, that a logical treatment can 
be arrived at with any chance of reasonable success. 

These different species of disorders are well de- 
fined by pathological descriptions, and from that and 

a thorough krrowledge of the origin of the malady we 
are prepared for a successful attack upon the enemy. 

The acne simplex is an eruption of the sebaceous 
glands (meaning the summit of an efflorescent disease), 
has its pathognomonic symptoms both objective and 
subjective different from the acne punctata, indurata 
rosacea, yet the variety is the offspring of the same 
evil, namely, constitutional debility, and hence acrimony 
of the fluids which remain unorganized or mal-assimi- 
lated, to be thrown to the surface in some peculiar form 
according to the diathesis and idiosyncrasies of the in- 
dividual thus affected. This, however, is not the psora 
of Hahnemann, which is generally a parasitic disease 
arising from vegetable or animal decay or the result of 
fermentation of either animal or vegetable matter, and 
hence animal or vegetable animalcules, impregnating 
the atmosphere and thus infecting the animal economy. 
Psora might also arise from want of cleanliness, from 
low and poor diet, and from inheritance. 

But the acne requires only a simple and hygienic 
regimen, it seldom being necessary to have recourse to 
any medicine. 

Although idiopathic and simple eruptions are often 
met and treated successfully, yet, at times they change 
and become intensified and complicated by some con- 
stitutional taint unforseen and unsuspected. 

In these peculiar cases even erythema, the simplest 
of all the inflammatory eruptive diseases, may meet with 
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some predisposing and latent dyscrasia and thus become 
an eczematous lermeiitiiig exanthema; and vice veraaj 
an oczematoua eruption may terminate in a simple ery* 
thoma, 80 that wc caniiot well determine where and ho>y 
one disease will commence or end. One form may com- 
mence from the Bimplest and end in a serious kind of 
exanthema flim ply from o. constitutional cachexia. But 
these two genera are merely phlogosia, one betn|^] 
fiimply the higher grade of the other. Eczema solan 
and humidum proceed as their names fully indical 
from meteorologicid influences. 

We have no reason to accept the theory of Hahni 
mann "that all eruptive diseases proceed from a coostj 
tutioual psora or taint," as our present knowledge 
clearly proved the fallacy of such reasoning, and give! 
us a differential pathology and diagnosis. There are 
plethoric eruptions, or rather eruptions proceeding from 
plethora, as well as from adynemia ; and again there are 
also eruptions arising from both hyperaestheeia aud 
asthenia, and are indeed constitutional — and yet they 
are not parasitic in their nature, and therefore patholo- 
gically speaking they differ widely from psora or the 
itch of Cullen. 

Even a simple eruption obstructs, often, the evapori* 
zation of the body and thus interferes with the noi 
physiological process of the economy. 

The idiopathic cutaneous diseases are classified 
followti: sthenic and asthenic, neuro-sthenia, necrosli 
or adynpemia. 

Women of great sensibility are prone to neuro^theni) 
others to adynseraia. These often suffer with cutane-J, 
ous irritabilities and hypersemia with more or li 
some kind of eruptions, and the cure depends very mnd 
upon a correct diagnosis, as the causes nro dissimilar^ 
consequently the treatment must be different. Pi 
quently such morbid conditions attack the genital o) 
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gans, and we find women, especially those of a nervous 
constitution, suffering with vaginitis. 

ScrofuLo-Derma. — From this term we at once can 
place the morbid trouble in the lymphatic system and 
the blood. 

The lymphatic absorbents of the dermis are frequently 
involved in cutaneous diseases, hence the name of scro- 
fulo-derma; and these morbid conditions may be either 
acute or chronic: 1. Plethora lymphatica with turge- 
scence, 2. sthenic or asthenic. The nature or type of 
the diseases and their peculiar classifications are the 
true mode of learning the pathogeny of morbid affec- 
tions; and it is indeed particularly necessary in the 
great variety of cutaneous disorders. Here is where 
Hahnemann has erred in his great work on homoeopa- 
thic practice. 

In these cases of scrofulo-derma we find a condition 
of hetero-plastic disease diffused through the lympha- 
tics, of an ichorous, crude, mal-assimilated albuminoids 
(Proteinaceous disease), and all the vessels, glands, and 
lymphatic ganglia are thus either atrophied or hyper- 
trophied, giving those pathological evidences in the 
form of cutaneous diseases, and besides causing an 
hyperaemic condition of all the capillary vessels sur- 
rounding them, thus an acute or subacute capillary con- 
gestion is the result. 

Much has been said about faulty-nutrition, chyme, and 
chylification, as the proximate principles of disorgani- 
zation of the physical forces, phenomena and metamor- 
phosis. 

Inasmuch as the excernent and secernent systems 
have the absolute endowment of organizing the elements 
of nutrition, adding materials to the proteine compound, 
it must be obvious to us that when those absorbents 
and refiners secernent as it were, animalizing as the fluid 
proceeds, when these are feebly developed, or are sur- 
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clmrged with elements not assimilated, that the tissi 
and blood must be naturally impure, — hence scrofula, 

Lupus Exedencefrovi tite non-Exederuv. — The former 
more confined to the head and face, and perhaps li 
intractable; while the latter extends itself from tl 
neck, shoulder and arm; it is more virulent and Laa 
longer period. 

" Lupus exedence rarely attack the integuments of tl 
chest, or the extremities; these are more frequently 
seat of Lupus iion-exedence," — Plumbe, 

The divided opinion of mediciil writers upon this 
peculiar disease has been, whether it was of a scrofu- 
lous nature or free and disconnected from it. Tli 
question has been often discussed with more or li 
ability on both sides; but it ia now regurded 
ease proceeding from a strumous diathesis, although,, 
may differ in certain objective manifestations, yot 
pathognomonic symptoms are those of constitutioi 
taint somewhere. It ia said that many cases of lu| 
occur in people of sound health, and who have ne' 
suffered from any cutaneous or chronic troubles 
ever. These are not points without a certain force 
the argument. Lupus, therefore, is not per-se, a scrol 
lous disease, although they admit that it may be 
nected with scrofula and erysipelas or syphilis; but 
is also argued, and with a strong sense of logic, tl 
even a pure, strong constitution may have subjectii 
predispositions or latencies, which only require 
exciting causes to develop some of the most uuf 
pected dyscraaia, such as, tuberculosis, which afterw: 
develops into galloping consumption, cancers, malignai 
tumors, ulcers, diseases of the bones, etc. The acrimony 
of the gastro-enteric juices is really Ihe factor of this 
mahidy ; and these conditions may be inherited, exch 
or induced. 

And why is it that this lupus exodence is to be toj 
more frequently in people from the age of childhood 
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manhood, and seldom after forty? It is obvious that 
the lymphatic diseases are more generally developed in 
the tender age, and the age of development, than after- 
wards, wh^n the physical and organic functions have 
fought the battle out, changed the ichorous secretions 
and returned to a comparative normal condition. Are 
not the young more prone to diseases of the alimentary 
organs and the vis-vitje than older people? 

Surel}^ many a delicate person if he can only reach 
the other side of thirty or forty, is good for many years 
after, and the reason is well known to physicians. And 
again, those people who live on sour food, tainted meats, 
and breathe animal mephitic poisons are more prone 
to these diseases than those living in comfort. And 
we see also those that indulge in spirituous liquors, 
fermenting wines, rich, greasy, nitrogenous diet, suffer 
with gouty dyscrasia — or lithiasis ; as well as those who 
indulge in delicacies, which render digestion and as- 
similation out of the question. They thus produce 
accumulations of acidities in the primce vie, changing 
healthy chyme into acidulous chyle and thus the pheno- 
mena of physiological metamorphosis, is changed into 
an unspeakable fountain of anomalies. It is therefore, 
in my opinion, a disease of a proteous nature-, or hetero- 
plastic lymphitis. 

CLINICAL CASE I. / 

Mr. B.y age sixty-two, of a nervo-lymphatic tempera- 
ment. Small frame but apparently well and wiry. He 
suffered no pain .and no debility. He had a gray white 
cicatrix under his right eye extending to the alaB nasi ; 
it was a thin shining skin which indicated a poor reticu- 
lated structure of the cutis, and its softness denoted a 
want of healthy tissue underneath. The eyelid was 
somewhat everted from the former corroding attack of 
lupus exedence. 

Fhystcal Examination, — ^The skin looked unhealthy. 
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The heart wns frequently functionally irregular and o: 
cited; lungs were sound but the liver was torpid, ai 
the stomach very delicate. The chylopoietic Tiscei 
was evidently disturbed in its organizing functions, 
the animalization of the elements of nutrition was de- 
defective in the extreme. He had a large head and 
small grey eyes. I found a chronic enlargement of the 
cervicle and submaxillary gland. 

He was alwaya a good liver, and often abused tl 
privilege of the table ; smoked and used wines ad lOn- 
tu7n. The capillary circulation was slow. He kept 
liite honrs, and confined himself to reading and intel- 
lectual pleasures. Years before he suffered agonies 
with a complete retrograde process of all the functions 
of alimentation; he became so much reduced in his 
physical and vital forces that his life was in eminent 
danger. 

Semidogy. — After a protracted illness of dyspepsia, 
wliich nearly carried him to the grave, he found that, 
without any preliminary symptoms, lie had a small 
Bcaly eruption under the right eye, which when the 
little scab was removed, secreted an ichorous fluid, and 
that it had various points as large as a pin's head, hai 
and in clusters; he paid little attention to it nntil 
found that it was extending and deepening. 

His digestion was entirely out of order, but not so 
much so as it had been; however the disease made 
rapid progress and became very alarming, ulcerating a 
large space under the eye. He lost flesh and vitiditv. 

His appetite left him and he became the victim of a 
morbid imagination. 

Insomnia soon set in, and he resorted to all the pai 
cea of narcotics, without avail, but rather with injury. 

Etiology. — Scrofulous diathesis with a malignant d; 
crasia. Predisposing cause, a sedentary life. Excitii 
causes, indulgence in the table, smoking and late hoa; 
When I saw the gentleman he had had a return of 
fter twenty yearB of comparatively good health. 
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The hygienic law was thoroughly observed by him- 
self. I only added salt in the water he bathed in and 
at times potassia, so as to add plastic force to the blood. 

Medical Treatment. — 

^. Liquor Potass arsen., 3-dec. gutt., xii. 
Aqua distillata, ; iv. 

One teaspoonful four times a day ; and locally I pro- 
scribed : 

Jfc. Acid tannicum, 3 sj. 
" benzoicum, 3 sj. 
Collodion, f ii. 

This application made a protective emplastrum, which 
excluded the air. 

He recovered, but is liable to a return at any moment, 
being a constitutional dyscrasia. 

CLINICAL CASE II. 

This is a case which is singularly interesting, being 
rather rare in practice, namely, acute-bilious eruptive 
fever. 

I met this case at Norfolk, Virginia, during the war. 

Physical Examination. — I found a large, well-developed 
man with good lungs and heart. I also found an en- 
larged liver painful to the touch. His kidneys were ir- 
ritable and urine scanty, with heavy sediments of lith- 
ates and urea, specific gravity 1030 — reaction acid, and 
at the same time containing biliary pigmentum. Pulse 
130, large in volume and full in force. Bowels constip- 
ated, although he had taken much medicine for them. 
Tongue coated yellow, white and slimy, conjunctiva of 
a yellowish color. Skin dry and infiltrated witl\ im- 
purities, and here and there I found red spots as large 
as a five cent piece. He felt very sick and complained 
of restlessness and severe headache. 

Semiology. — Fever, thirst, constipation, nausea, hot 
and cold sensations alternating, somnolence without 
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rest or real sleep; fever worse at night. Dry skir 
hoadacliG, diapondeucy, flatulency, etc. Tbeso aL'i;um- 
paaied with the spota above described completed the 
symptoms truly pathognoraoiiic to hepatic congestion 
followed by capillary engorgements of the system, with 
impurities remaining in the blood. The capillary 
venous circulatiou in the liver was slow and the pro- 
cess of freeing the excrementitiona elements of thftJ 
venous circulation was imperfect, hence, biliary pig^ 
ntent in the urine, skin.conjuuijtiva and stomach. 

The ductus communis was inflamed and tumefled I 
consequence, and the bile could not freely pass i 
the intestinal canal. There was retention as well i 
suppression, the latter as a physico-vital debility. Thtf 
debility of the organ disabled it for the work of purifjt J 
ing the blood from the bile and other excrementitiom 
elements. 

Etiology. — The man had been exposed to all the v 
isflitudea of the life of a soldier, exposure to heat ( 
cold, moisture and bad water and food. These canse 
were alone sufGcient to bring about a certain amount ^ 
physiological disarrangement of the assimilating prd 
cess. The liver suffered from anaemia and ichorous el©-^ 
ments; its physical and vital feebleness prevented the J 
organ from that activity necessary for the process of ■ 
purifying and eliminating the effete materials from the 
venous circulation. These organic disabilities cauxed 
the fever, the eruptions and all the other complications. 

Medical Treatment. — A warm bath accompanied 1: 
draught of warm water. Hot poultices to the liver. 

Jl, N:itr. phosph., 1-dec. grs. Is. 
M. chart., xxx. 

p. Belladon., 1-dec. gr. Ix. 
M. chart,, xxx. 

Dose — one powder every hour, alternately. 

I must jiremise that the man had taken calomel a 
blue-inass ad libitum with castor oil, etc. 
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Diet, — Generous as soon as his appetite was restored 
but during the fever I gave him barley and rice water 
with milk. 

Next day he had free discharges from the bowels of a 
greenish yellow color denoting a pungency and an acrid- 
ity of the excrementitious elements sufficient to produce 
some physical disorder. He felt better ; the pulse was 
softer and less in volume ; he rested better, and the skin 
gave evidence of moisture. The urine was heavily 
laden with phosphates and ammonia. 

It was evident that we were on a fair way to help 
the vis medicatricaB naturas to throw out the invading 
poisons. 

I continued the same treatment during the second 
dav. ' 

On the third day I found the patient much improved. 
Urine more abundant and lighter in color. Tongue 
partially clean. Bowels continue to move. Appetite 
slowly returning. Free perspiration. The headache 
left him and the pulse was much more natural. The 
spots were disappearing and the capillary congestion 
visibly diminished. 

I kept up one bath a day and hot applications to the 
liver with occasional warm drinks, 

JL Natrum phosph., 3-dec. gr. xxx, 
M. chart., xv. 

Jfc. Bryonia alba., 3-dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

Dose — one powder alternately with a teaspoonful of 

the liquid. 

Diet. — Beef broth with vermicelli. Cocoa in the 
morning with toast. In the evening he was given ren- 
net made in fresh milk. 

On the fourth day all the symptoms and the fever 
with the portal and capillary congestion disappeared. 

I prescribed 

Jl. Aloes, 3-dec. grs. xxx. 
M. chart., xv. 
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DoBe — one powder every two hours. One tumble 
of CongreBS Siiratoga ivnter morning and night. 

On the sevonth day I ordered rare beef or rauttoal 
chops for dinner, port wine, beef broth with rice, and'l 
rice with milk. He did well and the case was disf.] 
charged. 

In connection with this case I must add another. 

CUSICAL CASE ni. 

A boy of 12 years of age, of a bilio-nervoua tempera^l 
ment. He had had several attacks of bilious derange^ 
ments. 

His sister and father Buffered from organic disordar;] 
of the liver. His mother was healthy, and was ( 
lymphatic diathesis, and never suffered with that di»i1 



He came to me several times with digestive tronbleii,] 
connected with biliary complications. The chylo-poi- 
etic viscera was obviously feeble, and assimilation im- 
perfect, hence portal engorgement and synocal fever. 
These light deviations were easily treated and removed 
until he got wet during the predisposing month of Sep-^ 
tember, and then he became dangerously ill. 

Physical Examination. — I was called to see him after 
a few days of sickness had elapsed, and I found him in 
the following condition: 

High fever, pulse 130, fiill, temperature 101, and skin 
dry and full of a yellowish pigment. Perspiration 25 
per minute. Urine very scanty and of a brownish color, 
with a sediment of heavy phophates. Lungs were 
sound. Cardiac excitement. Stomach and intestines 
tender and inflated. Tongue heavily coated, brownish 
white and dry. 

Liver enlarged and pRinfiil ; joints painful and covered 
■^ith reddish spots. His whole body and face was also 
covered with them. He suffered from insomnia and 
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with great pain all over his body. A few days after 
my first visit I was taken sick and another homeopathic 
physician was called. He pronounced it meningitis 
and spotted fever, on tlie ground that the patient 
seemed to have tenderness along the spine as well as 
the spots. He attended him for a few days without 
success, when I became convinced of his palpable error 
of diagnosis, and took charge of the case, myself, and 
convinced him of his error and directed him to pursue 
my treatment as I was physically unable to attend. 

Semioloji/. — Great thirst. Devoid of appetite. Pain 
all over the body, so much so that he could not be 
moved without suffering. 

All his joints were covered with red spots and 
swollen. Bowels constipated, and secretions (for faecal 
matter) were devoid of bile. Urine scanty. Skin dry. 
High fever and worse about four o'clock P. M. till mid- 
night, when it abated. He was very fearful of his con- 
dition, and cried and scolded. His whole nervous sys- 
tem was in a state of irritability. 

Etiology. — The predisposing causes were: 1st. Bil- 
ious temperament; 2d. The feeble digestion predis- 
posed him to acrimonies of the excrementitious elements, 
mal-assimilation and impure venous blood : 3. Organic 
debility of the liver. 

Exciting causes were irregularities in diet and ex- 
posure to cold. 

Prom the nature of the symptoms and the pathologi- 
cal condition of the economy I pronounced it a case of 
bilio-rheumatic fever, accompanied by portal congestion 
and capillary engorgement. 

Medical .Treatment. — As the patient had not been re- 
duced by strong medicaments, I hoped that with a de- 
cisive homeopathic treatment and good judgment, the 
case would terminate favorably. I prescribed aconite 
and bryonia for twelve hours without the least benefit. 
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I contiiiuoJ the sama treatment for twelve hours longer J 
witiiottt auj* effect either on the fever, spots or liver. 

On the third day I ordered a cataplasm of hot bran,! 
over the liver followed by 

p. Mercurius dulcie, 3-(lec grs. xxx. 
M. et devid chart., xx. 

a. Belladonna, 3-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill, f iii. 

Doae, — One powder every hour alternately with 
spoonful of the liquid. 

On the next day he was somewhat better. The urine ' 
was more abundant. He perspired, slept better and 1 
the fever was abated — pulse 120. In connection with 
the above, I ordered hot marsh-malvadraught, as a dilu- 
ent of the acrid secretionsi, having also the medical 
property of affecting rheumatic and various troubles. 

The fifth day, h.iving exhausted the action of the I 
above remedies, I prescribed 

R. Aloes, 3-dec. grs. xxx. 
M. chart., xx. 

9. Rododeiidron, 3-dec. gutt. xxx. 
Aconite nap., 8-dec. gutt. xv. 
Aqua pura, ^ ii. 

Dose. — One powder every hour alternately with »! 
teaspoonful of the liquid. In connection I gave him:'! 
half a tumbler full of Vichy water morning and evening. 

On the sixth day he had three fcefid evacuations of { 
the bowels. The urine was clear, pulse 100, tonga* 
much improved, and the spots disappearing. 

I left the case in charge of the other doctor, with the! 
condition that he should pursuemycourse of treatment, 
varying only the remedies and giving magnesia phof 
plmtis 3-dec. and nafrum phosphatis as the finishin] 
touch. The patient got well at the end of four M'eeksJj 
CLINICAL CASE IT. 

Mrs. Van, age forty, of a nervo-bilious temperament 
and of a delicate physical development. She bad had 4 
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three children, two of whom were living. Her work 
was that of a farmer's wife — hard and confining. She 
lived in the true rural and primitive style — simple diet, 
hard work, early hours, and a retired life. She was 
emaciated, feeble, and had a difficult digestion. Her 
appetite was poor and her bowels were constipated. 
She often suffered with hypochondriasis and paroxysms 
of nervousness. 

Phjsicol Examination. — Her complexion was preterna- 
turally dark, the skin dry and furfuraceous. Heart irri- 
table but healthy; liver hard and rather contracted; 
the nutrition of the organs was imperfect. Kidneys 
normal. Pulse small, and asthenia and adynaemia were 
prominent features in her general appearance. 

Semiology. — Apepsia. Heavy feeling at the epigas- 
trium after eating. Eructations, constipation insomnia, 
headache, want of energy, and a general feeling of 
malaise. Assimilation was imperfect, and the process 
of histogenesis was greatly enfeebled. Anaemic symp- 
toms, namely, small wiry pulse, heart quick in action 
and capillary circulation very feeble. There was par- 
tial organic inertia of the functions of the liver. She 
complained of an itchy eruption over her face and arms, 
and sometimes covering the chest. She was very weak 
and nervous. She had no fever. Her tongue was coated 
white, and covered with a thick fur, and tremulous. 
Her general health was apparently disordered. She 
had spots of a dark reddish color over her face, and they 
were erysipelatous in their nature. They burned and 
itched after going to bed. 

Etiology. — 1. Physical feebleness. Her whole econ- 
omy was below the average of a normal stand of force 
(inanition). 2. Her work was too exhausting for the 
recuperative process. 3. Innutritions food. 4. Tea and 
coffee ad libitum. 5. Confinement to the house. The 
origin of her pathological condition was want of pep- 
tones and of digestion and assimilation from physico- 
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vitiil debility of tlio econnmy, increused by overworj 
and injudicious diet. This brougbt about emaciatioOjl 
asthenia and amemia (poverty of the blood and nervoiu 
exbiiiititioij). 

Taking the above description of the case, we canniH 
fail ill our diagiioeis. Anaemia and ncuro-slhenia, bot! 
proceeding from a general low vitality of the wbolA* 
organizing proceas. The liver was inactive from want 
of plij'sical force, being, like the rest of the Bystem, an- 
semic. The eruption proceeded from a capillary atasis 
or inability to push vis-a froniia the circulating Snid, 
and this was producsd by portal and vaso-ruotor debility. 
Now, it was evident that the excrementitioua materials 
could not be either normal or thoroughly eliminated, j 
The functions of injeBtion and ejestion were (greatly l 
diminished, so that the wliolo economy was in a state (rf 1 
abnormal transition. 

Medical Treatmmi. — 

]^. Bijliadonna, 3-dec. grs, xxxii. 
M. et fiat chart., xvi. 

(I. Quinia sulph., 3-dec. grs. xxxii. 
M. chart., xvi. 

Doee — One powder every two hours alternately. 

Hygiene and Dietetics, — A tepid bath with salt every J 
other night. Generous diet — beef, mutton, old porj 
wine and vegetables. 

At the end of a week she returned already improve* 

Second week I gave her nux 3-dec. and lycopodinin" 
3-dec. She was evidently benefited by the treatment. 
The bowels moved regularly, appetite was better, pulse 
fuller and normal, and the tongue clear, the spots having 
disappeared. Yet she was anfemic and therefore 1 1 
prescribed Iron peroxidi, 3-dec. and aloes, 3-dec. durii^ 1 
the week. Diet and bathing the same. On the foartK J 
week I prescribed natmm phosph., 3-dec. and ferrung^'J 
peroxidum also the third trituration. 

She recovered completely. 
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CLINICAL CASE V. 



Mr. P., forty-eight years old, of a bilio-nervous dia- 
thesis, with venous plethora, namely, hemmorrhoidal 
tumors and portal feeble circulation. His constitution 
denoted feebleness of the co-ordination of organic 
functions, with adynaemia. 

The peptones were defective in quantity and quality, 
hence emaciation. 

The chemico-physiological process of digestion was 
seriously impaired, and the protean compound was 
wanting in animalization and force. 

He had large hands and feet and was anaemic. 

He suffered for years with hemorrhoidal tumors 
and fluxus hamorragic, which confined him to his bed 
for weeks on account of the loss of blood. His general 
appearance was that of cachexia and scrofula. 

There was an evident lymphatic atrophy which in- 
terfered with the functions of absorption and secretion. 
The albuminoids were scantily and imperfectly assimi- 
lated, hence emaciation and anaemia, and at the same 
time the white corpuscles were grejitly diffused through 
the blood (leucophemia) seriously impoverishing the 
process of animalization. 

Physical Examination. — ^1 found my patient in bed, 
looking fearfully emaciated and of a yellow-bro>vn color, 
which gave me at once the thought of disease of the 
chylopoietic viscera, connected with organic disease of 
the liver. The liver was small, hard and tender. Ab- 
domen swollen and tympanitic. Stomach retracted and 
tender on percussion. Heart quick and agitated and 
the volume did not indicate strength. The skin was 
dry and rough and filled with a brownish yellow pig- 
ment. Eyes dull. Tongue heavily coated. Tempera- 
ture very low. Inanition from mal-assimilation. He 
suffered with an eczematous eruption and hemorrhoidal 
tumors, etc. 
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Semiology. — Weak pulse — 90; temperalu 
sill, headache, iiisoiuiiiu, grunt exhaustioti, cold extremi- " 
ties, pain in tho back, eructations ol' & suury bitter 
nature, und unable to attend his busineKs. He had con- 
Btipation, urine heavy — 1029, bilioud and scanty, and 
hypouhoudriasis. He was miserable generally and wasJ 
threatened with phyaical disorganization. Ue "had-J 
small grey eyes, large bead, intelligent, and of a 8croi'ii> J 
lous diathesis. 

Eti(Aogy. — t. Fhysicnl debility and hence organic \ 
derangement. The feeble venous circulation predis- 
posed him to engorgements and etasis of the portal cir- ! 
cnlation, due to want of force; the vaso-motor iierveaj 
were also wanting in activity. 2. The predisposing.] 
causes were a sedentary life, when young, being uschot^-J 
teacher. 3. Country heavy diet, want of proper bath- i 
ing, excessive smoking and sleeping on a feather bed in J 
B closed room. 

It was indeed a complex case as the pathognomonic ] 
symptoms wore organic and physical, nervous and si 
guine. There were some organic troubles of the liv 
and lungs, atrophy and anaamia hepatica, also tuber*."] 
culosis pnlmonulis. 

Medical Treatment. — Could any heroic treatment liaverj 
availed here ? would it have been at all advisable to J 
prostrate his already small recuperative power ? I' i 
believe any school of medicine would recognize and np?',! 
preciato the difficulties which were certainly ini 
mountable by such a treatment; a treatment that] 
demanded a stronger vitality iind rocnperative power. 

It was obviously a difficult case to treat, wherO: ] 
proper judgment would have to be exercised with the J 
utmost care. 1. Reviving general principles of vitality \ 
and nutrition. 2. Diminish the venous and porta" 
sluggishness, 3. Lessen nervous irritability. 4. Excite 
organic action. 5. Increase the process of injestio 
and ejestion. On these five points I began my plan t 
treatment. 
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R. Camphora, 3-dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distill., f ii. 

Dose — one teaspoonful every hour. 
Capillary Stasis. — The pathogenesis of camphor shows 
the symptoms of prostration, coldness, weakness of the 
cerebrum, burning at the stomach, irritability of the 
genital organs, and increase of biliary activity. This 
remedy I found a great agent for vital exhaustion, or- 
ganic enertia and vascular inactivity. It acts at once 
on the heart, cerebrum, secretions and vascular system. 
At the same time I ordered sheets wrapped round the 
body, which had been previously wet in tepid salt 
water. 

Hygiene and Dietetics, — Beef broth and rice, clam soup, 
oyster broth, birds, eggs and wine. The sheets were 
left upon him until full reaction took plaqe ; then he 
was to be rubbed and covered with blankets." 

On my return next day I found that the patient had 
slept well, and that he felt more comfortable. His 
pulse was softer, slower and fuller. The treatment was 
pursued with the aim of producing a derivative action 
to the surface through the process of ejestion of the 
excrementitious matter. 

The fourth day I found my patient sitting up and 
looking as though there were two great agencies at 
work, and he patiently awaiting the result; one inan- 
ition, the other the inherent vis medicatricse naturae. 
Both existed, and the question was whether the dyna- 
mic force would be suflScient to kindle a few more sparks 
of vitality and thus increasing, as it were, atomically 
the physico-vital forces. These are times when the 
physician stands bewildered looking on the great strug- 
gle between nature's process of re-organization and 
support, on the one side, and decomposition and decay 
on the other. 

In this condition of great physical transition, the 
phenomena of nature's resources are most wonderful 
and often secure recovery. 
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Medical Treatmei\l. — 

R. Belladonna, 1-dec. gutt. xii. 
Aqua distill., ^ iL 

9. Phospborus, 3-dec. gutt. x. 
Aqua distill., j ii. 

One teaapoouful alternately every two hours. 

Here we have two great agents : belladonna the grea^^ 
Taso-motor re-invigorator, and phosphorous, the vital 
force iuvigorator. 

I had a good opportunity of observing the effects of 
these two agents, and indeed, I was fully convinced of 
their perfect medicinal restorative power. 

The gentleman was now on the sixth day of the 
treutment.and the line which was so narrowly separating 
life from deatb was happily passed. The belladonna 
and phosphorua together with a pre-existing hygienic 
and dietetic treatment brought about the vital re-action 
by forming new sparks of life, and so new elements 
of force were added to the ebbing vitality. It is indeed 
a great source of satisfaction to feel that your cares 
and anxieties have been bo happily rewarded. 

Eighth day. Now I considered the patient out of dan- 
ger, hut how much strength he would gain was a 
question beyond human calculation.. 

Having been two days on belladonna and phosphor- 
us I let the agents have their full scope of action upon 
the system. 

I omitted the remedies, and gave him solid food — 
Beef-ateak, roast beef, wine, eggs, game, etc., with a 
sponge bath every night at the temperature of 75. 

Tenth day. The impetus once given, together with 
the anti-inanition dietetic treatment, a great salient 
point was obtained. I ordered 

1ft. Phosphorus, 3-dec. gutt. xxiv. 
Aqua distill., 5 ii. 

^. Aloes, 3-dec. grs. si. 
M. chart., xx. 
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Dose-HDne teaspoonful of the liquid, alternately with 
the powder. 

The aloes I used for its specific action upon the hem- 
orrhoidal veins and portal circulation. 

Fourteenth day. The improvement continued with- 
out intermission. He was able to go about the house 
and felt much invigorated. I ordered him out to drive 
in a soft cushioned carriage. His digestion improved; 
assimilation and histogenesis became more natural. His 
pulse became stronger, he slept well and his brain grew 
stronger and more active. He also improved in looks ; 
the skin lost that yellowish brown color. The capillary 
circulation gave evidence of having become normal. 
The liver and eczema both were on the road to recov- 
ery. The lungs did not trouble him, but the seed of 
the evil remained permanently located there. The 
bowels moved regularly. 

Sixteenth day. 

B;. Ferrum peroxidum, 1-dec. gutt, Ix. 
Aqua distill., f iv. 

Jl. Natr. phosph., 3-dec. grs. Ix, 
M. chart., xxx. 

These medicines he continued for two weeks with a 
decided improvement. 

At the sixth week I gave him Acid hydrochloric 
and Magnesia phosph. at different times. I then added 
more of those elements of which the system stood in 
need : e. g. Quinia, Nux vom.. Bismuth and Bryonia. 

During this time he had resumed business and looked 
a different man. 

CLINICAL CASE VI. 

A young man, twenty-four years old, of a fine phy- 
sique, perfectly healthy, who took great deal of physical 
exercise by boating, hunting and fishing. 

His trouble was a disease in the matrix of the nails 
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alternately J 
I gave lier 



growing normally for a short length, then dividing orj 
separating in two, and tiiUH becoming brittle and break- 
ing off close, making the finger look unnatural. His 
mother was a delicate, nervous woman, with mure brum 
than physical force to snpport it ; she suffered for ye 
with cracked fingers at the tip, and at times with smal 
reddish spots on the body. She was anwmic, and gene- 
rally feeble. Assimilation and absorption were difiiciilt 1 
and imperfect, hence her constitutional difficulty. I pre- J 
scribed for the young man 

ft. Silicia, 3-dec. gr. Ix, 
M. chart., xxx. 

ft. Hepar, sulphur, 3-dec. gra. Ix. 
M. chart., xxx. 

Dose — one powder every three 
In two mouths he reported well. 

The mother I treated differently. 

ft. Natnim-phoaph. et quinia sulph., changing for 

ft. Furrum peroxidi, 3-dec. gutt. xxxx. 
Aqua distill., ^ iv. 

Dose— one teaspoonful every two hours alternately. 
Again, 

ft. Magnesia phosph., 3-dec. grs. Ix. 
M. Et fial chart., xxx. 

She improved in general health; and the cracks filled 1 
up. Her color became healthy as her digestion iiQ..4 
proved. 

ft. Pulaatill., 3-dec. gntt. xx. 
Aqua distill.,? iv. 

ft. Lycopodium, 3-dec. gntt. 3 
Aqua distill., 5 iv. 

Hygiene and Dktetica. — ^Bathing in hot water and bi^fl 
carbonate of potaaa twice □. week, I concluded the treat* J 
raent with fresh air, country life and improved diet. 

In her case the treatment was to supply those proper"! 
ties which were needed. She had evidently lost mi)ol(<] 
of those substajicea that are necessary for the formatioQ J 
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of plastic materials, and the acrimonious secretions had 
produced au indescribable change in the blood. In her 
son's case there was a natural deficiency of the silicate 
and sulphate of lime, and by adding the silica and hepar. 
sulphur the case was cured on a physiological principle, 

CLINICAL CASES VII, VIII. 

Two children were brought to me sufiering from 
cruata-lactea. They suffered with intense itching which 
produced much nervous excitement, debility and fever. 
It is generally accepted that the milk is the source of 
this evil; its fermenting principles, its caseine and 
butyric acid being so many elements predisposed to 
ichorous eruptions. 

Surely, the elements of nutrition and the process of 
digestion and assimilation are deeply involved in the 
organization of the animal economy, thus a poor nutri- 
tion can only have as a result an enfeebled physical de- 
velopment; but again we must also admit a certain 
proneness of diathesis, predisposing the system to im- 
purities and accumulations of the excrementitious 
materials, and this is the lymphatic diathesis. The 
idiosyncrasis of this system when largely developed 
is invariably that of increasing the absorbent process, 
without, at the same time increasing the ability of ejes- 
tion, thus predisposing to plethora lymphatica, adenitis, 
and eruptive diseases. 

This theory is sustained by facts, and is based upon 
practical truth. The mother of one of the infants was 
scrofulous, and the other having happily more vitality, 
was endowed with a healthy lymphatic organization. 

In both cases the children suffered alike, although by 
inheritance the symptoms were different. One had a 
defective and feeble organization, the other had abund- 
ant force, both physical and vital. The delicate child 
and the strong one, both suflFered from two extremes. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the two cases ebouli 
have been treated differently; and for this very reasi 
it is that, an empiric treatment is in all schools of medto 
cine cousidered diuigerous and unscientific. 

Medical Treatment. — For the first case, I prescribe! 
both for the mother and child, 

p. Calc. phosphorica, 3-dec. gra. Is. 
M. chart., xxx. 

B. Ferrum peroxid., 1-dec. grs. Ix, 
M. chiirt., XXX, 

Dose — one powder to the mother every two houra aj- 
teruately. 

To the second I prescribed » vegetable diet for tho 
mother, and the following prescription for the child. 

a. Graphite, 3-dec, 5 1. 
M. chart,, Ix. 

It. Kali carbonic, 6-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart., Ix. 

Dose — one powder every three hours alterDatelyj 
and to the mother Vichy water every morning, 

Hygitne. and Dietetics. — To the delicate mother it is 
hardly necessary to say, a generous diet was prescribed 
and deemed as a part of the treatment : beef, mutton, 
oysters, birds, nitrogenous vegetables, cocoa, milk punch 
with Jamaica-rum, and saltwater baths; and the follow- 
ing medicinal agents were from time to time given: 

p. Magnesia phosphorica, 3-dec. ; i. 
M. chart., xxx. 

5:. Ferrum peroxid, 3-dec. ;i, 
M. chart., xxx. 

Dose — one powder every two hours, alternately. 

And to the strong healthy mother the prescriptions 
were reversed: vegetables, fish and light animal food, 
with plenty of exercise andripefruits. Igave her baby 

tt. Calc. pliosph., 3-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart,, xxx. 
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Jfe. Natrum sulphur, 3-dec. 3 i. 
M. chart., Ix. 

To be given first one^ and when that was exhausted, 
begin with the other. 

These children both were cured and the mothers' 
health also improved. 

I sometimes found carbolic acid glycerole, or zincum 
oxydum glycerole good adjuvants for local applications; 
they soften the scabs, prevent the itching, and keep the 
air from irritating and causing more suppuration. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



nSEFIJLSESS OP ELECTBICirr. 

From my experience, and that of many medical gentle- 
men in whose field of practice electricity lias been em- 
ployed as a therapeutic agent, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is one of the greatest panaceas for diseases i 
of the organs of digeHtion and assimilation. It imparts j 
force, motion, composition and decomposition. It in- j 
creases heat, oxidation, circulation and organization. It J 
changes the juices, increasing absorptions and secretions, I 
It eliminates the materiie morbi through the excremen- 1 
titious matter. It extricates organic engorgement and ] 
releases the organs from sanguineous 8tasis and torpidity I 
of action, thus setting a vis-a-t ergo-physical force to re» J 
adjust physical equilibrium. I 

Notwithstanding tlie quackery which unfortunately 1 
haa been obscuring much of the virtues of electricity as I 
a medical agent, having diminished its well deserved I 
reputation on account of the ignorance with which it I 
has been used and abused; yet it retains its usefulness | 
in diseases when properly applied. I 

To secure success it requires several points: 1. Know- I 
ledge of its action, 2. Knowledge of the disease where it \ 
should be applied, for it cannot be used in all diseases J 
indiscriminately, and 3. The proper current and its 1 
strength. It is indeed an agent of great value in rheu- I 
matism (not inflammatory), in gout (not acute), in neu- j 
ralgia, in apepsia, in jaundice (hicterus), and in paraly- I 
sis. As elet;truly8ia in Kurgical operations, for tumors 1 
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and polypus, in calcareous deposits in the joints, and 
in fact in all the cases of locomotor ataxia, asthenopia, 
•diploplia, etc. 

With this agent, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
another^ which is well-known and yet little used by the 
profession, namely, water. In acute eruptive diseases, 
in fevers of aninflammntory type, in inflammatory rheu- 
matism, pneumonia, bronchitis and weakness of the di- 
gestive organs where the excretions are sluggish and 
strongly charged with animal poisons producing either 
exanthem, or organic pathologicnl conditions, it may be 
used with excellent results. This agent is one of the 
best as an anti-pyretic and acts directly upon the dif- 
ferent vessels, as well as upon the process of injestion 
and ejestion by quickening the activity of the absorb- 
ents and secretory organs. It relieves general plethora, 
sanguineous suggillations, and equalizes the physical 
with vital forces as well as the temperature of the 
bodv. 

With this agent wo can combat yellow, typhus and 
typhoid fevers, scarlatina, measles, paludal fever, per- 
nicious fever and all malarial diseases. The reason is 
obvious, namely, that water properly used disengages 
the animal economy from the absorbed poisonous mole- 
cules of the effluvial gases, and eliminates them througli 
the excrementitious matter in shape of urea, biliary 
secretions, lactic, carbonic and uric acids, and through 
the secretory and sudorific organs of the skin. 

The use of water is to be carefully estimated before 
subjecting a person to its influences. We must con- 
sider, 1. The general physical condition of the patient. 
2. His strength and idiosyncrasies. 3. The nature of the 
malady and the reactive force of the patient. 4. The 
temperature of the water must be according to the pa- 
tients constitution, nature of the disease, age, sex, hab- 
its, season, etc. With these preliminary steps and 
cautions, water can serve as a great medical agent. 
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With it we must combine a suitable diet and medicinal 
treatment. I recommend these two great agents par- 
ticularly to the Homoeopathic physician, because ration- 
ality is his only course. I deem it necessary that the 
study of the process of alimentation should have a 
distinct chapter devoted to it in this work, because 
the proper dietetics is a thing of great importance to 
the sick, and invalids, being the pabulum upon which 
the recuperative process of nature greatly depends. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DUAL EFFECTS OF MEDICAL AGENTS. 

This is not, perhaps, a theme totally new or altogether 
unknown to some of our writers on materia medica, 
and therefore I do not presume to enter fully or in . 
detail into the subject; 1 simply desire to call the at- 
tention of both schools to some salient points which are 
of great interest and usefulness to the practitioner of 
medicine. 

The subject might have been broached, possibly, by 
abler men than myself, had it not been for the fear that 
they might be ridiculed. Let us walk forward, no mat- 
ter if a few shallow-brained fellows cannot understand 
us and therefore delight in abuse and misconception. 

The vagaries of both schools are so great and their 
intolerance of anything that is foreign to their teaching 
is so overbearing that they would even shut their eyes 
to the grandest of discoveries were it to interfere with 
their theories. But it is possible to show that the 
faults of both are glaring and easily visible. One has 
the fault of an endless symptomology, in which if true, 
one medicine would be sufficient for all the diseases that 
" flesh is heir to." The other is crude and has tried to 
simplify the practice by classifications which are con- 
stantly at variance with the pathogenetic effects and 
therapeutical results of medical agents ; both are erring 
in the main from the true spirit of physicians, and are 
therefore antagotiistic, bitter and sectarian. A unity of 
action and generous effort in the great work of scientific 
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mediciDe would bo more becomiDg and beneficial to 
bolli. 

Why Hahnemann flhoiild have thought of a new 
echool, and the then dominunt school lihoald have ban- 
ished a miin who desired to show them a new problem, 
is really difficult to divine. When we think how little, 
from a practical point of view, we have advanced, and 
how difficult is the progress of medicine, we should be 
more forbearing toward one another, at least for the 
sake of the human fumily. With a liberal spirit for the 
common cause, we should go forward in one arduous 
path, and work our way with the well-settled truths, 
that to heal the afflicted was one of the great missions 
of the Redeemer, and we should follow him without 
questioning or gainsaying. It is our most solemn duty 
to accept truth and knowledge, for they have been 
given by the Omnipotent himself to those »sho8e under- 
standing has reached that degree, and wicked indeed it 
unquestionably is to refuse to look, hear or be told. We 
are surely reaching another inquisitorial phase in our 
medical history, bat, thank God, there are men strong 
enough on both sides to annihilate this assumed " non 
possumus " of late days. 

It is also unquestionably admitted that the toxio 
oiTects of medical agents were the first indications of 
their pathofjeny upon the animal economy, and from 
flint rough framework our books on poisons were con- 
structed. 

These morbific outlines were of such great inten 
that from them grew the study of the agents in small 
and safer quantities; by the varied and numerous ii 
teresting researches from all the civilized world, their 
properties and eifects upon the human system were 
ascertained. 

Inasmuch as tte possibility of learning a great deal 
to our advantage in this field was demonstrated witlmnt 
a shadow of doubt, many a generous government estal 
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llslied institutions of public learning, free to all and at 
public expense, since the benefit was to bo universal, 
(a true humanitarian idea) and thus botanical gardens 
and botanical chairs of learning were established, from 
which our materia-medica originated, and we were thus 
able to arrange in some sort of scientific order, all the 
mixed and unintelligible gibberish of the old alchemists. 

It was from toxicology that we have received our first 
knowledge of the nature and morbid effects of certain 
agents upon the animal economy. And by the use of 
them in such quantities as would only produce temporary 
disturbances, we have ascertained their modus oper- 
andi as medical agents. 

This mode of procedure brought about further in- 
quiries, thus the physiological action of these agents 
was discovered, with perfect safety to the system. 
" Beck's Murray " says: "Medicines operate by exciting 
to action the general system, or the particular organs 
on which they work. They have further than this no 
specific influence or properties, but are adapted to the 
removal of morbid affections, by producing excitement 
(partial or general) with certain degrees of rapidity and 
force. 

" When medicines are thus determined to particular 
parts, they are either directly conveyed, by being re- 
ceived into the blood, or their action is communicated 
indirectly from the stomach by the medium of the ner- 
vous system ; and in both ways important local effects 
are produced." 

But yet, these gentlemen have never demonstrated 
from what principle these cures were expected or ob- 
tained, except by stimulating, urging, pushing and forc- 
ing nature to bring about her vis medicatricas-naturje, 
and thus overcome the morbid disorder that may be 
disturbing physical harmony of action. If stimulating 
the physical forces alone was suflScient, then the prob- 
lem would soon be solved. But we must have drugs 
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whose specific actioimpnii diseases may be ascertained b* 
tlioir patliogeiietic siiniliirity to any given disease 
tlius tlioy prove to bi; useful as therapeutic agents. 

" It would not be advisable to give opium where quii 
ino is indicated with any reasonable degree of common 
sense. No one would dream of iidministering camphor 
for capsicum or belladonna, iilthough they are all nervo- 
Btimulants; the.y would bring about excitement both 
physicD-vital and pliysico-organic, but, perhaps not tlio 
desired effects. Again the physiological school say you 
must give a remedy that is fit or adapted by its known 
properties and effects to every specific disease. How 
are we to knoio whether belladonna acts more specific 
cally upon the vaso-motor nerves than camphor? I 
Bvver, because it creates a rash and a congestion; 
stimulates ail the capillaries, etc. ; but these are some of 
its pathogenetic effects, and how are wo to expect any- 
thing else than an increase of the disease if we give a 
medicine which is known to produce similar mischief or 
disorders. 'Never mind that,' saya the physiological 
school, 'do not give camphor, or quinia where bella- 
donna is the remedy-' But poor Hiihnemann, when hia 
bright genius saw the plain and simple truth, and dared 
to say 'the action of all medicines is on the principle of 
similarity,' he was treated aa Galileo Galilei, when \itt- 
diirod say ' E pur si muove.' " 

But truth is as great now as then. The medicii 
whoso pathogenetic effects or symptoms resemble more 
those of any given morbid affection (or natnral disease), 
is truly a remedy of confidence and to be relied upon in 
neutraliziTig the morbid phenomena arising from naturat. 
causes. 

And I would further say, that to substantiate thi 
truth, we need not Hahnemann's observations, but we 
have only to refer to Allopathic authorities who recog- 
nize the facts in their own way, but neglect to teach 
them as laws of similarity. 
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Doctor Edward J. Waring says : " Almost every drug 
operates diflferently when given in large and small doses. 
Tartar-emetic for example, in doses of l-12th to l-16th of 
a grain acts as a diaphoretic and an expectorant ; in doses 
of y to ^ of a grain as a nauseant ; and if carried to the 
extent of two or three grains it proves a powerful 
emetic. A very similar series of eflfects is produced by 
graduated doses of ipecacuanha; recent observations, 
indeed, tend to show that this drug in very small doses 
acts as a powerful anti-emetic." 

" The neutral salts aperient in large doses, and diu- 
retic in small; opium as a stimulant in small doses, and 
a narcotic in large ones; and the oil of turpentine in 
doses of fl. drm. i. to fl. drm. ii. acts as an acrid irritant 
of the kidneys and genito-urinary organs, whilst in a 
dose of fl. oz. i., and especially combined with castor oil, 
it operates freely on the bowels without producing any 
renal or vesical irritation. These are but few examples 
out of many which might be quoted ; but it may be ob- 
served, generally, that most of the medicinal substances 
whose operation is mild and beneficial in small doses, 
may be converted into powerful poisons by being ad- 
ministered in large quantities." 

But why has not this able physician gone on with his 
subject and told his colleagues the rest of the grand dis- 
covery, which I premise by saying that it was known 
and taught by Hahnemann? Why not tell them more 
of the principles of affinity, ^polarity and attraction of 
medical agents? of the atomic force and molecular at- 
traction? And this brings us face to face with the facts, 
that, a solution of a fluid is only a larger extension of 
its atoms. 

And that a disintegration of a solid from its cohesion 
is only a separation of its atoms. Matter, therefore, be 
it vegetable, metalloid or alkaline, is divisible into three 
forms : gaseous, fluid and solid ; in all three, there is the 
same weight and number of atoms. 
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Tlio only difTorenco exists in the form or mann 
division, i, e., aulutioii, trituriitJoti, decoction, etc. 
in support uf tliia theory we know that tliu only dill&l 
ence betweua water and steam is that tbe latter i 
wnter swollen by beat to 1800^ to one cubic inch. Bal 
this is not alt; chemistry says "that from a Himple am 
great principle of II. C. and 0. N. ariaea organize^ 
matter," yet other clcmciita enter often, like Bulphq 
and phospbijrus, and perlmpB many more unknown 1 
ua. What is important to know va not fo much i 
change of materiala or components as the change i 
ebape and position of tbe molecnlea which in rcaUn 
change the nature and grand phenomena of orgaiu 
matter, the illustrations of molecular structure tbq 
far studied have been mostly taken from thoso classe) 
of compounds long known in chemistry under the iianiV 
of acids, bases, and salts, and tbey were selected because 
it was with sucb substances that the old theory had al- 
most exclusively to deal. But, as I have already said, 
tbe strongest evidence in favor of tbtfncw theory is to 
be obtained from a class of substances about which the 
old chemistry knew almost absolutely nothing. The 
class to which I refer is formed of the compounds of the 
elementary substances and carbon. Tbe number of 
of known compounds of this element is far greater than 
that of all the other elements together, and these ex- 
hibit a greater diversity of their molecular structure, 
which is often highly complex. 

As a rule they con^st of a very few chemical ele- 
ments besides carbon, hydrogen, oxj'gen and iiitrogen, 
but the number of atoms united in a single molecule 
may be very large, sometimes even exceeding 100. 

CarboTi is peculiarly the element of the organic 
world, for, leaving out of view the great amount of 
water wliich living beings always contain, organized 
material consists almost e^cliisiyely of carbonaceous 
compounds. 
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Hence the substances, with exception of a few of the 
simplest, were formerly called organic compounds; but, 
although the cause which determines the growth of or- 
ganized beings is still a perplexed question, we now 
know that the materials of which they consist are sub- 
ject to the same laws as mineral matter, and the com- 
plexity may be traced to the peculiar qualities of carbon. 
But within a few years we have succeeded in preparing 
artificially a very large number of what were formerly 
supposed to be exclusively organic products, and not only 
this, but the processes wo have discovered are of such 
general application that we now feel we have the same 
command of the synthesis (combinations) of organic as 
of mineral substances. 

The number of elements which enter into the com- 
position of organic compounds being so restricted, i. e., 
C. 0. H., it is evident that the immense variety of qual- 
ities which they present cannot be referred solely to 
the influence of a simple radical C. O.a which they con- 
tain. 

In the simple compound C. 0.» there are the elements 
C. 0. H. N. bonded together, but the last two, i. e., H. 
N., neutralize each other. There are then compounds 
in all single medical agents, the radical being the basic 
substance, which is represented by quanti valence, and 
its variation changes the nature and the effect of the 
element in use. 

The following is an example : from ammonia gas can 
be derived a large class of compounds, in all which 
nitrogen is trivalent. 

And similar preparations can also be made with phos- 
phorus. 

But although they all contain the same atoms as a 
nucleus, the two classes diff*er from each other as widely 
as if they were composed of different elements. 

"Returning now to our comparison," says Professor J. 
*P, Cooke, "between H. 0. N. and H. O. N. O.. we 
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Bhall describe the relation of the molecules in afevrj 
words by saying that the acid and the alknli had mole- 
cules of the same general structure, but differed in that 
the radical of the alkali was the elementary atom (po- 
tassium), while the radical of the acid was the atoiuio^ 
group, N. 0.' 

"And again, first butyric acid is an oily liquid wit^ 
whose smell we are only too familiar, since, when formaftj 
in rancid butter it imparts to this article of our food itv 
peculiarly offensive odor. Further, as its name denote) 
it has the qualities of an acid." Utterly different froiat'l 
this offensive acid is the second substance, which wm 
call acetic ether, a very limpid liquid, with a pleasanl^ 
fruity emell, highly volatile; yet butyric acid : 
acetic other, have exactly the same composition an^ 
the same vapor density. 

ANALYSia OP ISOMERIC COMPO0NDS. 

( BT GRUSZWrEO, ) j BY LlEBl 

( Butyric acid, j ( Acetic eti 

Carbon, 54—51 Carbon, 54—47 j 

Hydrogen, 9—26 Hydrogen, 9—67 ] 

Oxj'gen, 3&— 23 Oxygen, 35—86 ] 

And this will add strength to our subject, which i 
that in order to change matter organic or inorganic iisM 
_ is only necessary to have a change of molecular arrange- 
ments. From a nourishing, healthful butter, we have 
it changed into a poisonous, acrid aciJ; and that true 
science has found that molecular movement and divisioi^ 
give force and activity to matter. It is not shown thai 
artificial medical compounds can add, but on the coiS 
trary they often detract from the object in ■v 
simple products are nevertheless compound elements, 
but then activity depends upon the radical product, be 
it sulphur, or tannic acid, or ammonia, atropine, caffeiit 
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the active principle will be the predominating force 
radical in the product itself. 

Thus simple remedies, well known and well sub- 
divided so as to separate their molecular activities, are 
a correct principle based upon a chemico-raedical 
ground. 

To return to our study : we know the eflFect of a cer- 
tain medicinal dose. The quantity, then, determines the 
eflFects toxic, pathogenetic, stimulant (or physiologic), 
dynamic. The first we have nothing to do with. The 
other eflFects are sufliciently kno\vn to justify the classi- 
fication. 

But why call this a hypnotic, that an alterative, the 
other an emetic or nervine, etc., when we know that 
such cannot be stated, except with only partial truth. 

Opium is both hypnotic or soporific and stimulant. 
In coma produced by general physical disorder opium 
is almost a specific. 

In coma from renal troubles opium is also a great 
agent. Why? Because opium's pathogenetic eflfects 
show its sphere of action, e. g., brain, kidneys and cir- 
culation. When those organs are similarly aflfected by 
disease, opium releases them (in small doses) from the 
morbid influences. We never forget, however, to 
potentize it, thus developing its molecular activity. 

Having stated these facts in the first part of my 
work, I only apply them now in support of the medi- 
cinal and dual action of medical agents. 

In conclusion, it is an' undeniable fact, that when a 
large dose of any medical substance is capable of pro- 
ducing morbid symptoms, with similar symptoms 
(from natural causes) a small quantity of the same 
agent is sure to bring about a reaction, thus neutraliz- 
ing the morbid phenomena. This is called the law of 
similarity. Although in diseases of the gastro-enterio 
juices the question will be met more on a chemico- 
physiological ground. 
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Unquestionably tbo quantity necessary to prorluca I 
certain effects haa been and will always be a. specula- 
tive, open question, according to idiosyncraeies and I 
temperaments; but the curative principle must invari- I 
ably be that of similarity, notwithstanding. This ta a 
infallible rule, and the trua beacon-light iu the right! 
direction. And it is undeniable that Similia can only f 
succeed in her claima by showing practiciilly that what'l 
has been stated is correct beyond question. 

Dosiis must naturally differ, for the very nature ofM 
the medical agents themselves demands a difference. 

Let us take quinia, for example, the king of antiperi- 
odics, yet not always snccessful. One to five grains i 
the dose given by the dominant school. I shall find Tio. 
fault with them, for I use it myself in nearly the Bama9 
quantity. It all depends upon the severity of the sym-J 
toms. 

And this very agent in large quantities produces^ 
according to Doctors Waring and Paroira, cinchoni8m.-j^ 
They say "Within the first two hours xii grains ofa 
quinia produces a marked excitement with tension and4'fl 
throbbing head-ache, morbid sensibility of the eyes ioM 
light, buzzing and ringing of the ears, vertigo, unsteadi- i 
ness of gait, and some excitement of the heart, a sense 
of internal agitation and general excitement; the face \ 
ashed, the skin is warmer, and the pulse and respi- , 
ration are more frequent, and massive doses are often ! 
followed by delirium. 

" Again the reaction sets in and aphonia ensues, theJ 
heart and pulse become feeUe, and the temperature offl 
the \)odyfalh. 

"Finally, a prolonged use of quinia may cause a dimt-J 
nation of the red globules, and an increase in the pn>-i| 
portion of fibrine and water in the blood (Leuco^fl 
phemia)." 

Now, then, very little more would give us the wholo- J 
outlines of the regular malarial intermittent fever; and \ 
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just here we must stop and reflect that such symtoms, 
such pathological analogy between chills and fever 
and the pathogenesis of quinia is a striking illustration 
of the truth of what has been asserted. At the same 
time some sceptical reader may say that all this is very 
well and sounds right, but where are your infinitesimal 
doses ? Once for all, I reply, infinitesimal quantities 
was a Hahnemannian idea, which he connected with 
therapeutics, but has nothing to do with the law, which 
he only followed by logical deduction from facts, indis- 
putable then as now. 

While it cannot be admitted that infinitessimal doses 
of medicines are at all connected with the law of thera- 
peutics of Similia, nevertheless it is true that by our new 
process of division of molecular activity, a much less 
quantity of medicine is required and better results are 
constantly obtained, and it is perfectly proper that all 
physicians should study how to cure with the least 
quantity of medicine, and not how much they can give 
with impunity, forgetting the danger of re-action, fre- 
quent failures, and the want of science connected 
therewith. 

Thus one-tenth and five grains of quinia are perfectly 
compatible with the above-stated law, because the medi- 
cine is not a rank poison, and it requires considerable 
to produce any pathogenetic disturbances,' and because 
in malarial diseases we have a malarial poison which 
requires a sufficiency of the medical agent in neutral- 
izing its morbific influences. Although smaller doses 
do often answer as well in the common simple in- 
termittents. 

My rule is to use 1-dec. of a grain and to increase it 
gradually to one and five. 

The same may be said of ipecacuanha. In large 
doses it produces either vomiting or evacuation of the 
intestines, together with a gastro-enteric irritation. 

It produces irritation of the nares, larynx and 
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bronchi. It affects tlio nervous eystem and has provedti 
& good anti-poriodic at times. The dominant school 
UBea it pretty much as the new school, except that with 
a thorough study of its pathogenetic effects the new 
school prescribes with more knowledge and better 
success. Subdivision is a mode, as we have already 
demonstrated, to separate molecular matter and to bring . 
every molecule in connection with the part extendei 
to be treated. 

Phosphorus and ammonia are two remedies freqm 
used in phthisis, pneumonia and bronco-pneumonia, i 
Who can deny the effects of these two agents upon thel 
air passages? What pharmaceutical preparations are. I 
better adapted to each case is left to the general intelU- \ 
gence of the physician. There are many preparations J 
of ammonia, namely, carbonate, chloride, acetate, etq 
Phosphorus, likewise — phosph. of 
phospb., kali phosph., etc. 

These agents have been lately introduced in differenfr" 
forms: phosphites and sulphites of soda, ammonia, 
phosphites of magnesia and soda, or substances in which 
potassium is the base. These are great blood element*^ 
and would soon disorganize the blood, producing aoieni 
and phosphate diseases. 

In small doses they have been fonnd by Profesa 
Polli to be great remedies for all diseases arining from*! 
foment; we must not forget that in such conditions they J 
act as chemico^lyn amies, because, although in large donea.. j 
they may disorganize the blood, they could never pro- \ 
duce a zj'motic disease, but the effects and resoliB J 
woidd be similar. 

Astonishing as it may seem, the parallelism betweeifl 
alkaloid substances and acids is chemically true, as Hi 1 
is chemico-phy Biological. 

The therapeutic uses of the acids taught by thttl 
learned Dr. Prout to his own school and colleagne^a 
■"•ire known to the practitioners of the new school a 
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used by them before they were even thought of except 
as chemical re-agents. Indeed, it is a fact of great 
therapeutical value that where the phosphates of soda, 
ammonia, lime and potassa are indicated as dynamic 
remedies (or physico-dynamic), that phosphorus, or 
phosphoric acid, nitric, sulphuric, hydro-chloric and ace- 
tic acids are also indicated. The analysis of isomeric 
compounds opens our eyes to these facts, namely, that 
in a medical sense the base being either sulphur, nitrate 
of potash, phosphorus or ammonia, these would be 
three active substances in forming disease, and thus de- 
termining their action. 

The prolonged uses of acids, mineral and vegetable, 
produce morbid influences well known, of physical or- 
ganic disorganization, and although they differ in prox- 
imate principles, they are nevertheless strongly related 
by their ultimate elementary products. 

Their pathogeny differs as to intensity, locality and 
affinities. They are chemico-physiological agents of 
great importance in therapia. 

" Sulphuric acid is a frequent refrigerant, cooling and 
diminishing the temperature of the body through its 
astringency upon the capillaries. It improves the tone 
of the taxed mucous membranes and stops excess 
of evaporization and extravasation of blood (or purpurea 
hemorrhagica). It acts upon the liver and kidneys like 
all acids, promoting oxidation and ejestion. It adds 
force to the gastric juice, leaving to it its oxygen. 

These symptoms, seemingly so very desirable, are 
Boon changed (by a stronger preparation of the agent) 
into pathogenetic symptoms, i. e., ulceration of the 
throat, mouth, larynx, tharynx and stomach. If con- 
tinued, gastro-enteritis would soon take place, and in ad- 
dition the solids of the body would become affected, 
neutralizing the supply of lime from the blood. 

Our second agent, hydro-chloric acid, acts more upon 
the gastric juice and liver. But this very useful sub- 
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etaiico would produce disarrangement of the same or- J 
gana when iu a healthy condition. 

Nitric acid is a powerful escharotic and is moetly ueed 1 
in malignant ulcers, in diphtheria and in gangrene. It"! 
ia useful in syphilis, in glandular enlargements and tur- 
geacence. It is given to promote absorption, and im- 
prove cachexia. It is ni^ed in all those cases where 
kali-iod., iodine, chlorine and lime are used, and evei^ I 
creosote. 

It is unnecesaary to describe every acid and itn 
peculiar pathogenetic effects, for the profession is wel| 
aware of their therapeutic influence. 

In small doHGs they are indicated in all those patho- 
logical conditions which would be liable, in large ( 
continuod doses, to be produced and therefore theii 
pathogeny and similarity of syniptonis in disease, j 
the two main indications of their medicinal agency, 
typhoid fever, slow remittent fever, diarrhcea, hemat^ 
emises, eruptive fevers, in phthisis, trathealia, in apef* 
sia, in glucosuria, in gastric fever, etc. Their effects bjg 
pathc^enetic doses cannot be denied to reiicmble lowS 
specific diseases and to be excellent remedies wheq; 
prescribed on their own indications and Bj'mptoma. 

Classifications like beamatica, corrlgentia, stimulantiaa 
tonica, sedantia, narcotica, antacida antiseptica, etc., etc. J 
are empty expressions which arc of great injury to th^ 
student, because when he learns these by heart hm 
thinks he has all the materia mcdica and therapeutics aM 
his finger's ends. It will be seen by every good phy»i 
ician that every drug ought to be studied not only from 
its toxic, but also its pathogenetic, physiological, gen; 
eral, and special effects, its organic and eysi 
affinities, and then compared in diseases both generajj 
and special. By such a scale of comparative patholo^ 
ical studies of both natural and drug disease, surely thj 
resemblance between the natural and the artifici^ 
symptoms will bo striking and unmistakable iudicatioi 
for the selection of the remedy. 
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No fair minded student of the science of medicine can 
fail to see the strong analogy and natural logic of such 
an axiom. Practical common sense is the leading feature 
of the law of similarity. 

Veratrum viride is called by the dominant school the 
king of sedatives, similar to aconite, tartar-emetic, anti- 
mony, etc. Now such a word as sedative has not a signifi- 
cation corresponding with physiological uses and effects. 
But they say what would we think of an agent that 
diminishes the pulse and the heart's action and capil- 
lary congestion? What would Ave say of a stimulant 
which would have the same result in the course of a 
few hours? How is hysteria or spasmodic action con- 
trolled by brandy, ammonia, capsicum, strychia, nux, 
ignatia, etc. 

We answer that the name of sedative in a medicinal 
dose is a misnomer ; the result of the medicine is named, 
not the agency from which that result was obtained. 
Veratrum, aconite, tartar-emetic, opium and stramonium 
are stimulants (in small medicinal doses) and from that 
the excited circulation, the bounding heart, the throb- 
bing head are quieted through the effect of a stimulat- 
ing influence upon an excited condition of the vaso- 
motor and cerebro-spinal nerves. The result is sedative, 
through an influence and agency of an active medicine, 
thus neutralizing the tremor and hyperaesthesia of the 
nerves and blood vessels. Just so the influence of 
stimulants will tranquilize when hypersensibility and 
excitabilitv exist, if such doses are used as accord with 
the strength and nature of the remedy and the indi- 
vidual. 

Dr. Waring does not give an explanation of the ac- 
tion of veratrum, in varying doses, but only in the 
abstract, as a sedative of great power, namely, a depres- 
sant which diminishes the arterial circulation. 

And as parallelism is not mal-i-propos, I beg the 
liberty to compare Dr. W. H. Burt's " Gharacteristio 
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M^ileria-medicaonVeratrum," and Dr. Waring's action 
tUe drug; thus we get a good idea of who is the best 
autliority and most reliable writer. 

Dr. Burt says, " Veratrutn viride sulects for ita centre 
of action the cerebro-spinal oyetom, bringing its greatest 
force to bear upon ibe pneumogastric nerve and by 
paralyzing ita fauctiond produces congestion and inflam- 
mation in every orgsin and tissue to which it id distrib- 
uted. This action can be better explained by saying 
that tbe vessela become engoi^edwitb blood by lacking 
that propelling nervous force which the agent has thus 
paralyzed, and hence central, or cerebral, pneumonic or 
cardiac stasis, 

" Diseases that call for these remedies must have 
their starting point in the ccrebro-spinal nerves." 

The pathological changes which veratrum viride is 
capable of producing aro due to the microscopical re- 
searches rendered by Dr. Adams. This microscopical 
examination of the brain revealed intense capillary cq] 
gestioti, 

"The convulsive- centre b located in a limited spacQ, 
the floor of the fourth ventricle in the pons-varolii." Wi 
found great capillary congestion of the pons, and this 
solves the problem why veratrum viride is so valuable 
in spasms of a congestive nature. In puerperal convul- 
sions that have for their origin some emotional cause 
and when there is some excessive cere bro-hy per Eemia, 
veratrum viride is, of all remedies, the first to be 
thought of. 

The Doctor aays further, "aconite, althongh acting 
on the same organs and tissues, spends most of its force 
on the spinal filaments of the vaso-motor nerves of tl 
capillary blood vessels, so as to produce eongesti' 
every tissue in the body that contains capillaries (snch 
are the parallelisms of the two greatest agents of the 
materia-medica) while veratrum only affects the great 
centre of circulation." 
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Still another interesting comparative analogy exists 
between veratrum viride and belladonna, and although 
similar in their sphere of action, yet the pathogenetic 
disturbances and influences are totally opposite, and 
the result may be looked for with considerable confi- 
dence. Veratrum viride prostrates organic functions 
and circulation, in its morbid action (sensible doses) by 
its paralyzing effects ; belladonna on the contrary pro- 
duces the same morbid phenomena by an entirely differ- 
ent train of symptoms, namely, by its stimulating and 
exciting cerebral congestion. 

The explanation can easily bo arrived at without 
great difficulty, and is as follows : Veratrum produces 
inflammation and extravasation, through the sudden 
paralyzing influence of its toxic effect, and cuts off the 
vitality from which the vessels receive activity and 
motion, namely the nervous force, thus producing almost 
apoplexy. 

Belladonna produces an inflammation, turgescence, 
and congestion, by exciting nervous force^ thus causing 
hypersBmia of the blood vessels. 

As we do not accept anything but facts, we are not 
troubled with delusions. The way to employ these 
three remedies is clear and logical, namely, by the 
general and specific law of similarity upon the organs 
whose functions are morbidly affected. 

Their duality of action primary and secondary, the 
first pathogenetic, the second therapeutic, will accord 
with the different pathological lesions and symptoms 
belonging to each agent and disease. 

If we have cerebral congestion and great nervous 
tension, resulting from traumatic reflex action, together 
with a tonic spasmodic contraction of the muscles from 
which circulation and nervous reciprocal action are 
wanting, veratrum in small doses is the remedy. But in 
congestion from an over-excitement of the nervous centre 
or sympathetic system of nerves, belladonna would be 
the remedy. 




pnoGBESsrvs mbdwine. 

Su tbe dual action of medicines m a well estnbliehed 
fact. Tlio only true way to find theirrightempluymeiit 
is to eludy tlieir pathogenetic influences, and tlie 
morbid myraptoma of the natural disease. 

In puerperal fever, in trismus, in cardiac parHlysie, in 
cerebro-spinal meningetitt, in pneumonic hypoKtalic dis- 
eases, veratrura would roloaae tho equilibrium of cen- 
tral circulation by its indiieiicc upon Ibe cerebro-apinal 
plexus, i. e., the pneumnj^astric nerves. Belladonna 
acts more upon tbe sympathetic and vaso-motor nerves 
when circulation is disordered by excitement. 

Qlonoine, like veratrum, will release a decided neurotic 
congestion which proceeds from nervous tension and 
Bpasmodic irritability. 

Aconite-glonoine, veratrnm virido are analogous, just 
as opium, belladonna, stramouium and hyosciamus are 
similar. 

Carbolic and SaHcylic Acids. — Both these substances 
originate from carboniferons sources, and their isomeric 
chemical compounds are strikingly suggestive as to thei 
relation in a therapeutical sense. Their having dq 
cidedly beneficial medical effects is now unquestio 
One is extracted from coal tar, tbo other from charrSj 
willow wood. Such carboniferous substances are of ^ 
pungent escharotic nature, depressant, exciting, stimuli 
ting and irritating, affecting the whole general systenQ 
and having decided effects upon organic functions anA 
physical and dynamic forces. They are found i 
blood, and affect the absorbents very greatly. TIm 
nervous system becomes also sensibly affected froq 
centre to periphery. 

They affect tbo brain, the organs- of respiration, thi 
kidneys, the gastro-enteric fluids, and the nervouii eyi 
tern, with a great muscular relaxation, besides aphonid 
joined with considerable irritation and excoriation i 
tbe larynx, thnrynx, traclna, stomach and bowela 
Such are the well known generalities of the morbid 
effects of these elements upon the animal economy. 
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Hahnemann in his experiments calls the attention of 
the profession to the modus operandi of carbo-vege- 
tabilis, which, although used by the old school as an auti- 
acid, and in dyspepsia, is otherwise not used except as 
a disinfectant in cases of putrefying wounds or tumors. 

But our old observer went to the trouble of testing 
the drug, and found it an antiperiodic and antiseptic 
and an anti-zymotic. It induced cardialgia, great de- 
pression of the organs of generation, paleness, inter- 
mittent pulse and want of proper oxidation. And if 
these prominent symptoms mean anything, I presume 
they mean a general disorder of the co-ordination of 
organic functions and physico-vital phenomena. The 
symptoms are those of a slow but steady retrogressive 
change in the general process of organization and phy- 
siological activity. The blood and nervous system 
become decidedly devitalized and anaemic. This devi- 
talizing element suggested the idea that in zymotic or 
fomenting blood diseases it would stop the disintegra- 
tion and the retrograde metamorphosis of physical or- 
ganization. 

When an effluvial or alluvial poison has produced 
typhus or typhoid fever which have a tendency to de- 
stroy the organizing principles of life, i. e., the blood, 
the nervous system, the gastro-enteric juices, and finally, 
all that is organic in functions and repair, become as it 
Avere, changed from the remotest nucleus to the protein- 
aceous compound. The plastic formations of the blood 
become impossible, and hence, loss of corpuscles, in- 
crease of fibrine and water. The saline principles 
which form the viscid, gummy fluid thus holding to- 
gether the elementary principles of plastic matter, pass 
oflF the body unassimilated, and hence the whole fabric 
falls to pieces for want of building material. In these 
cases and in chronic diarrhoeas, ulcerations, diphtheria, 
etc., our carbon vegetalis or mineralis are agents of un- 
questionable affinity and force of action. 
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Mcdiciue to-tlay stands exactly like new and oldl 
cliemistry; related, and yet distinctly eimplifiedj.r 
changed while the basis and the elements in use are] 
Btill the same. 

And without going into a dissertation of a chemico"! 
physiological nature, I should unhesitatingly pronouncaT 
these two remedies as the most promising eiementaryJ 
substances in the treatment of zymotic disease, be iti 
scarlatina, measles, diphtheria, croup, infectious or con-] 
tagious diseases like cholera, j'ellow fever or malarial'l 
and insidious cerebral fuvers, pernicious and congestivdJ 
iii£ammations, either cerebral, pneumonic, abdominal ofI 
laryngeal. 

The pathological effects of carboniferons exhalation, 
in various degrees will cover a ground with which we 
can easily compare tho pathological conditions and 
symptoms of all the above diseases. 

The pathogeny of these remedies is tiie guiding star, J 
the quality of their action exists in tangible doses pro- J 
ducing diseases similar to those that have been de- 1 
scribed and in dynamic doses, destroying them when I 
present. 

The two elements differ in intensity of action and 
therefore must be given in different doses. But I should 
not hesitate to recommend salicylic acid from one-tenth 
to five grains, carbolic from three-tentha to one-tenthJ 
only (internally). 

And I feel that if I have not convinced all my col- 1 
leagues of both schools of tho truth of duality on the prin- 1 
cipal of similarity, I nevertheless have opened a fair! 
field for dispassionate and scientific discussion upon tlial 
broad basis, Similia similibas curantur. 

The great truth of the duality of action of medioalil 
agents, could be even better and more practically iUna- 1 
trated by the primary and secondary action of alcohol. [ 

Every one knows the exhilarating sensation of a I 
drink of champagne; many remember the sensation of | 
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suffocation, burning heat in the throat and stomach and 
cerebral excitement of the first dose of strong wines or 
spirits. It excites the pulse, it quickens the imagina- 
tion and renders every capillary subject to receive an 
extra amount of blood from the great centre. 

And these temporary amenities grow in a degree ac- 
cording to the use or abuse of the agent. Hilarity is 
well known to all and there is a greater degree called 
over-excitement. From these degrees wo go on further 
into the field of excess and intoxication. From a simple 
exciter, in large doses it becomes narcotic ; it benumbs 
the muscular activity, it decreases organic functions, 
and the heart becomes slow and weak in activity, and 
full of venous blood. The circulation is thus disturbed, 
the brain becomes as if narcotized, loses its force, and is 
in a turmoil of disordered co-ordination ; hence stupidity, 
or vague and foolish hallucinations, etc. 

The nervous system becomes feeble and trembling, 
and hyperaBsthesia sets in,which is demonstrated by want 
of mental power, apepsia, agitation, fear, excitement 
and unreasonableness. 

The hair becomes white, the nutrition is abnormal 
and evanescent, having no real stamina, either physical 
or vital. And if continued it results in (delirium 
tremens), imbecility, and general adynsemia. 

In this short sketch we have, in a general sense, the 
primary and secondary action of alcohol. And from 
these outlines we can easily select our agent for the 
diseases in which it is therapeutically indicated. 

We cannot question its great usefulness in certain 
diseases either sthenic or asthenic, acute or chronic. 
It produces (in sufficient dos^s, and continually used) 
tho^e very morbid conditions varying in degree and 
character, according to the idiosyncrasies of the patient. 

Genjercd Stimtdants. — They exalt the sensibility of the 
nervous system, the action of the muscular fibre, as well 
as that of the mucous membrane. They augment the 
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strength and frequency of tho heart's pulsations, give J 
vigor to tho pliiy of the Itings, and raise the* temperar J 
ture of the whole body (primary action). Modus oper^ 
andi : "Amongst tho moHt important, if not the mout j 
important, of the actions of alcohol, in a therapeutic 
point of view, la the influence which is produced on the 
circulating system. That the administration of alcohol 
increases the power of the heart, diminishes tho Ire* J 
quency of its boat, and augments the force of its con- 
traction, under conditions of its debility, are facts which I 
must be familiar to all who are in the habit of prescribing I 
it. And there is nothing more striking and more satis- J 
factory than to watch the effects of tho remedy in those I 
cases of asthenic inflammation which are marked by EtJ 
rapid and weak pulse. Under its use wo see a pulse^HT 
abnormally quick, gradually fall ; we see an irregular's 
one become steady and regular; we see delirium 8ub<f 
side, and tongue, foul, dry or brown, aasums a moiat.l 
and healthy character." — Waring. 

Far as I am from considering any school of medicine< J 
perfect, or consistent in all things, yet this is too great J 
a discrepancy from the antiphlogistic treatment used f 
and propounded by the Broussanian-school of France. J 
And it is so glaring a departure from old theories that J 
even Dr. Waring says " Within the last five and twenty^ 
years a great change has taken place in the viows off 
the majority of medical practitioners in this country oq I 
the subject of stimulants in the treatment of acutafl 
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And with this testimony, undeniable as it is, I cannotd 
find any practical explanation of the therapeiiti<h 
mode of action of alcohol. 

But I believe that facta cannot be denied by ona« 
even prejudiced against a school, such as a stimulant \».\ 
to be used in inflammatory diseases, in sthenic diseases J 
and in nervous affections. Now on what principle caa J 
such a remedy act, except that of similarity in lesser or J 
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greater degree? In examining the diseases of alcohol- 
ism, we find doubtless all the phases from its beginning 
to its end — from mere excitement, hyperaemia cerebralis, 
to violence and congestion of the brain. Prom simple 
hilarity to agitation and convulsive movement down to 
prostration, asthenia and typhoid condition. 

It is not for want of candor that many of the great 
thinkers do not speak, but I believe they hold their 
peace from fear of offending their colleagues. 

The truth of the action of these remedies is too strong 
to believe that it has escaped the attention and notice 
of the able authorities of the old dogma. 

I should not do full justice to the Allopathic profes- 
sion, if I should not give them credit for this great dis- 
covery. But at the same time I must premise, that, 
physicians of the new school fully recognize the import- 
ance existing in the proper use of alcohol in diseases. 

And, it would also add much if we had a distinct line 
marked out when and how to use these remedies. 

Tweedies says: "1. It sometimes happens that when 
a patient in fever has been progressing favorably, the 
pulse becomes suddenly soft and compressible, the skin 
cool and damp accompanied by a feeling of considerable 
exhaustion ; with these symptoms, there need be little 
hesitation in allowing six or eight ounces of wine in 
twenty-four hours, at proper intervals. 2. When the 
symptoms denoting sensorial disturbance, languor, low 
muttering delirium, tremor subsultus, are progressively 
increasing, and if at the same time the patient lose his 
strength from day to day, the pulse becomes soft and 
skin cool. 3. Alcohol should be used when the fever 
assumes the petechial character (typhoid, putrid, mala- 
rial, remittent, intermittent, continued). 4. And also 
in cases of sudden collapse, some with stertorous breath- 
ing, melancholy, mania, with inclination to murder — 
delirium, hallucinations.'' 
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I ehoiiUl iilso ndtl pnoumoniB, second stage of scarli 
fever, sniall-pox and diphtheria. 

In chronic diiirrhcrae, and in suppurating wonnds, etc* 

AlcoM as a Remedy and aa a NiAritioua Subatcaice. 
It especially arrests destructive mal-ageimilatinns, 
that for a certiiin period, during the stay of alcohol intl 
Bystem, less urea, lees phosphates, less ^vate^ are e: 
creted by the kidneys; less carbonic acid by the lungs 
and less digestion goes on in the alimentary canal. 

" But at the same time, they give rise in the body 
defensive re-action which is pvomioent first, and 
gives place to the special action." 

So that if a suitable quantity be taken, and both 
tion and re-action are allowed to exhaust themeelveB 
before the dose be repeated, there will be a positive 
gain in vitality, "but if such a large quantity be taki 
that the re-action 13 overpowered (or the forces di 
ished) the body is not renewed, because its effete pai 
cles are not removed." — Jiurt. 
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NUTRITIVE CONSTITUENTS AND ALIMENTATION. 

The nutritive constituents of the numerous articles of 
diet, their nature, proportions and agencies in the 
great process of alimentation, is obviously a study in 
which every medical man is interested, and with which 
he should be well acquainted, thus facilitating the selec- 
tion of articles containing those properties which the 
physician considers necessary to supply the deficiencies 
existing in the economy during a condition of transitory 
physical abnormalities. At the very first we can see 
the difficulties in forming a correct diagnosis as to what 
is needed by the idiosyncrasis of the patients constitu- 
tion, and the difficulty in selecting the materials which 
contain the true elements that are required by the 
economy when in a condition which is considered out 
of equilibrium. Without this knowledge, our profes- 
sion would be a sad failure indeed, in her very first 
principles of restoration. 

I need not dwell long on this subject to persuade the 
profession of its usefulness ; in diseases, as a restorative 
principle — in health, as a preventative of disease. 
Mechanical, chemical, dynamic, or physical forces, depend 
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for their equilibrium upon the elements of nutritii 
the manner of preparing them, the best articles 
supply, and when, where and how to use them, T< 
tliia there are to be added other considerations whu 
are indispensable ; audi as climate, seasons, idioBjncrasu 
sex, age, occupation, temperament, etc. 

In thermal countries certain diet is admissibl 
whereaa, in cooler and extreme northern lutitndea 
opposite, in the nature of the ailments, would be 
quired. 

Pood ia the anchor of life, and without it no hope, 
physical development can be secured ; therefore it ia 
absolute, unconditional necessity, and superlatively 
needed as a restorative principle. In disease, there- 
fore, it ia of the greatest importance to know what the 
physical economy baa lost, and what it requires; and 
to seek for the articles which contain the necessary coi 
atitnent to re-establish the lost physical equilibrium,, 
or to hold it in its normal condition where no descend'^ 
ing vital signs have taken place. 

In describing tlie proximate constituents of the nutri*' 
tive elements we must observe; 1. The functions of 
water; 2, Of albuminoid compounds; 3. Carboniferous 
eubatances ; 4, Amylaceous (starch) ; 5. Glucose (gum 
and sugar); 6. Mineral Baits; and T. ^Nitrogenous ele^ 
ments. 

The protcinaceous compound, fibrin, albumen am 
gelatin, is changed and animalized in the stomach, inttfl 
fibro-pep tones, albumino-peptonea, gelatino-peptonea 
these compounds are thus metamorpliosed by the pn 
cess of digestion through a secretion of the follicles of 
the stomach, being the true animal dia-stiso juice, which 
organizes the nitrogenous elements and separates them 
from the starch}' cellulose clemaDts,just as the dia-stase 
by ■ the enteric juice separates the starchy materi 
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from the albuminous fats, gluten and glucose (carbonif- 
erous) compounds. 



QUANTiry OF ALIMENT THAT 

WILL TIELD 1220 GRAINS 

OF NTTBOOENOUS MATTER. 



Skim cheese, lb. 14 nitr. 1220 
Lean meat, " 9 ounc. " 



White fish, 

Fat meat. 

Bread, 

Rice, 

New milk. 

Potatoes, 

Turnips, 






1.0 
1.3 
2.1 
2.8 
42 
8.3 
" 15.9 
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NUTBmVB EQUIVALENTS IN A DBY 
STATE. — ^PEB 1000. 



ANIMAL. 



Cheese 331 

Beef 880 

Oysters 305 

H. milk 100 

Cow milk 237 

Yolk of egg 805 

Eel 434 

Mutton 773 

Lamb 833 

Ham 910 

Herring 914 

Pigeon 756 

Pork 893 

Veal 873 



TEGBTABLE. 



Rice 81 

Potatoes 84 

Maize 100 

Rye 106 

Wheat 119 

Barley 125 

Oats 138 

White Bread... 142 

Black Bread 166 

Peas 239 

Lentils 271 

»^aricots 283 

Beans 320 



These tables show that red herring and ham in a dry- 
state yield nine times more nutritious material than the 
dry matter of human milk, yet these do not show that 
all such elements can be appropriated, assimilated and 
utilized as products for the greatest nutrition. Nitro- 
gen is not all that is required by the hupian economy ; 
other materials equally important, if not more so, are to 
be considered. 

Here we will divide starch as vegetable carbonaceous 
from animal fat carbonaceous, the latter being much 
richer in carbon — 2.s greater than sugar. 

It appears that an adult requires 1.267 grains of car- 
bon, which is to be obtained from amyloids, glucose and 
fat animal food and 181 grains of nitrogen, to be ob- 
tained from albuminoids and meats or animal food. 
(Animal and vegetable nitrogenized food). 
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AVEIIAGE PER CENT, OF NUTRITIVE ELEMKXTS OF ASIMA] 
ASD VEGETABLE FOOD. 



Fftt Beef... 

Hatton 

Fat Alulton. 
Wheal Floui 
Barley Meal. 

OatMoal 

Rje Meal . . . 
Indian Meal. 

Peaa 

Arrowroot. . 
Potatoes. . . . 

Veal 

Pork 

Buttef 

Beer 

Tolk of Ef^, 
White of E^ 
Bkim Milk. 



as Htiircli, 

.15.0 
ouinial fat, 

B.O 
Bnimnl tat, 

T1.50 
animal fat, 

13.25 
animal fat, 

77.75 

T5.50 " 
80.80 ' 
77. BO ' 

TB.sn" 

as starch, 
85.35 

81.25' 

82.63' 
ea starck, 

82,00 

aninia] fat, 

39.50 
anlinnl fat, 

133.35 
animal fat, 

207.50 

as slarch, 

8.70 

animal fat, 

76.75 
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Skim QkeeBB 


44 

G8 

n 

68 
74 
15 


21.0 
3.7 

18.B 
8.S 






6.8 
16.4 

3.8 
39.7 
4.1 


4.9 
3.4 
1.2 
1.8 
3.0 


Buimal fat, 
15.7r» 

aniniikl fat, 
41. (W 

nniiiiiil fat, 
B.5U 

animal fat, 
69.55 

10.35 

183.35 
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Dried Bacon 
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It is clearly shown that the amyloids, sugar and gum 
amount to 70.05 per cent, and the fat 2.0, so that the 
carboniferous vegetable matter (as starch) is to the 
nitrogenous as T to 1; and it is calculated that from 
two pounds to two-and-a-half is the average amount of 
food required by an active adult. Idleness does not re- 
quire but one and one half pound per day. 

It is obvious that the quality of the food has a great 
deal to do with the amount of nutrition received. Two 
pounds of bread will give sulGcient carbon and nitrogen 
for the maintenance of life, but by using it alone health 
would be impaired. 

Cream is rich in butter, yielding 13 oz. to 15 oz. of 
commercial butter ; it contains 34 per cent, of solid mat- 
ter, 26.7 of which is butter; specific gravity 1.013. 

Meats differ very much in nutritive value according 
to the proportion of fat or lean : it is a common belief 
that beef is the strongest kind of meat ; but the lean of 
all meats have nearly the same nutritive efiFect, provided 
■ it agrees with the idiosyncrasis of the digestive organs. 
Some cannot eat one kind of meat, but eat another with 
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perfect impunity. There is u. difference between fiitJ 
and lean meutx ; the former contain more solid (carbon-J 
aceouti) in place of water, while the latter haa only S 
or 29 per cent, of solid. 

The table on vegetable and animal untritive elemenUta 
show exactly which are the richest articles of diet, and: 
from it we can select with Rullicient accuracy the qual-1 
ity of food most desirable for our purpose. 

And when, from our diagnosis, wo can decide what! 
our paticuts are in need of, we can soon refer to oap« 
table for the selection of the elements of nutrition mostj, 
suitable to their wants. 



ALIUEXTATION IN DISEASE. 

In acute inflammatory diseases, the febrile state 
duces serious changes in the constituents of solids 
liquids. The interstitial fat disappears from the tissui 
which become soft and watery. The muscles becomi 
flabby and pale, and lose their contractive energy. 
Digestion is feeble or suspended, the rod corpuscles 
minish in number, and fibrinous plethora iasoonengoi^j 
ing capillary circulation. The blood suffers materii 
alterations; the red corpuscles diminish, the fibrin m^' 
crease and a pathological tissue metamorphosis takes 
place. The phenomena of the organism is that of 
descending to disorganization, and thus pathological 
products crowd the intertices of the tissue, and therg^ 
fore the result is waste and struggle for eliminations 
the poisons and decayed tissue changes. It is the i^ 
tention of our efforts by a thorough knowledge of thera- 
peutics to prevent the occurrence of changes in the 
structure or parts of organs, and to favor the natural 
solution of the pathological process going on in the 
economy, and at the same time to repair the general 
lesions in the organism, which the occurrence of morbid 
action has induced. 
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In this effort alimentation of a suitable kind becomes 
of the highest importance. Now, then, the object is to 
supply the patient with those nutritive substances that 
he requires in his abnormal condition. What would be 
the proper alimentation in acute fevers or inflamma- 
tions ? We certainly cannot prescribe a carboniferous 
diet, neither a nitrogenous one entirely, for such nutri- 
ment would increase heat, circulation and carbonifica- 
tion. It is evident that we must use an amylaceous and 
glutinous diet. This compound we find in starch and 
albuminous nutrients. The articles that have these 
elements are rice, wheat, flour, barley, rye and meal. 
These ingredients can be combined with animal food 
containing the least carbonaceous and nitrogenous ele- 
ments, and the greatest amount of gelatine, such as veal, 
lamb, chickens (poultry) and milk. In a broth made of 
lean veal, or chicken, and rice or barley, we have a com- 
pound suitable to conditions of inflamiuatory diseases. 
The weakest of vegetables — arrowroot — which has only 
starch, can be used also by combining it with rich milk. 

The functions of amylaceous, cellulose, and succulent 
substances called hydrates of carbon, are mostly calorific, 
yet they have a nutritious effect in their starch, gum 
and sugar. However, the animal fat is twice as great 
as that of starch (2.5). But these substances have other 
duties to perform beside caloric, which is in fact the 
final result of their oxidation ; for after starch becomes 
a glucose ingredient by physiological metamorphosis, it 
goes on further and takes the form of various acid com- 
pounds, as lactic acid, carbonic acid, butyric, lithic and 
uric acid, etc., which are found in the perspiration. 
Starch and sugar are also concerned in the production 
of fat. Farinaceous materials and sugar are very fat- 
tening articles of diet. 

And again, in cases of emaciation, provided it is not 
the result of organic and structural disease of the 
stomach, we can often develop some new plan of nutri- 
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, based upon our knowledge of the varitms nrticn 
attainable, by 
ing nutrients euituble to idiosyncrasia of the pati 
thus increasing the adipose tissues. If the patient 
should digest well the auimal fat, that would bo 
apt to increase the adipose tissue, being stronger t] 
vegetable carbon. 

And for this purpose we should select Indian meal, 
peas, wheat, flour, butter, milk, barley, rye, oat-meal 
and succulent vegetables like tomatoes, potatoes, fruits, 
etc., as articles of diet for those whose constitution is 
needing fat and histogenetics. But some albuminoids 
must be interwoven with the carboniferous in order to 
proceed with the process of thorough reconstruction. 

Again, these articles of diet known as leguminous 
food, must be conjoint with the saline materials 
sary to the economy, namely, phosphate of lir 
phate of potass, and phosphate of magnesia ; with tbe( 
silicate and carbonate of lithicum are often present. 

From some other articles we get phosphoric acid, iron 
oxalates, etc., and oftentimes it would be well if we 
should select those nutritive elements containing 
tain amounts of alkaloids, or salts, for these are 
necessary elements for the plasticity of the liquor 
gui 

" The saline constituents of food are largely concerned 
in the metamorphosis of matter; and, perhaps, this is 
the principal function, for it is a speciality for thes( 
substances to give a soluble form to the plastic coi 
tuents of food and of the animal tissues. They 
therefore, concerned in the phenomena of digestion, 
sorption, sanguintfication, assimilation, disintegratu 
and secretion. In truth, they are the chief, if not 
only, media for the transference of organic matter fi 
place to place in the animal body, being, in one word, 
the purveyors of nutrient materials to the -system, and 
also the carriers of effete substances out of it, besii 
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which, it is very probable that they are the agents 
whereby liquid colloidal forms of nutriment are changed 
into solids or pectous (vegetable basis of jelly), as in the 
formation of solid tissues from the blood, and conversely, 
the solid into liquid." 

In the case of digestion and absorption, the plastic 
elements of our food, as albumen, fibrin, gelatin, etc., 
are not of themselves capable of dialysis by passing 
through the walls of the alimentary canal, and, therefore, 
absorption must be assisted by some physical agent. 
This agent is the highly diflfusive acids and salts which 
are secreted so freely into the stomach during diges- 
tion ; and they prove to be indispensable substances in 
the solution of the proteine compounds by converting or 
organizing them into peptones^ changing the molecular 
form of the constituents, and causing it to pass from a 
thick, viscid, unabsorbable colloid juice into a highly 
diffusive fluid, thus facilitating dialysis by passing easily 
through the walls of the alimentary canal. 

The colloidal fluid, after passing through the process 
of animalization, goes into the blood and assumes a 
crystalloid form, and therein we find the crystals of the 
alkalinity of blood, thus the molecular metamorphosis 
takes place from the fluid colloid into alkaline crystals. 

The phenomenon is rich in beauty, interest and use- 
fulness, and it is not ended here ; the blood returns to 
the tissues, and there finding acids, it once more changes 
its molecular structure, and the crystals are diffused again 
for the purpose of nutrition. This does not exclude 
the process of the law of endosmosis and exosmosis, 
for those are physical functions of molecular affinity ; 
the effects of the salts are to organize and facilitate ab- 
sorption and secretion, thus reconstructing solid tissue. 
In this way, step by step, the physical metamorphosis 
brings about a condition of pectous solid by the saline 
constituents, and according to their nature and propor- 
tion determine the degree of hardness. Again, an- 
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other physical and organic transition taken plai 
namely, the removal of effete niiiteriuls and woru-o 
tissue. Tliid is unquestionably affected by the agenu j 
of saline aiibatanccs, for during the process of oxidatioiu^ 
acid compounds are produced in the shape of lacti<^ 
acetic, chloric, carbonic, phosphoric acida, which,by acM 
ing chemically on the saline constituents of the a 
fluids, give them a. solutlve power upon plastic matterflj 
and thus enable them to remove ihe debris of worn-ouf| 
tissue or superabundant secretions like bile, urea, cai 
bonic acidities of the enteric juices, etc. 

Of the special function of each of the many suline c 
Btituents of food so far, little has been demonstrated, yet 3 
is a remarkable fact that the alkaline or basis, phc 
of soda is invariably found in the blood, while acid-phoi 
phate of potass is the chief constituent of the tissues 
The alkalinity of the blood is a physical necessity in oH 
dcr to keep it in a colloidal form, and at tlie same tiia 
adding to its plastic metamorphosis. What is thfl 
agency of this phosphate of soda? Two great phenoJ 
niena aud changes take place. It assists in the ojcids! 
tion of organic matter, by absorbing and removing c 
honaceous products, changing them in the shape ( 
phosphoric, carbonic acids. If this ingredient is ndl 
present in sufRcient quantity, other carbonates perforiB 
that duty, and thus the effete matters of decayed tissuef 
arc removed by the excretions. 
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The cow's milk gives, according to Hardless, the 
saline matters amounting to 5-8 in a thousand — the 
average 5.83, of which the individual constituents are as 
follows : 

Lime, 2.88; phosphate of magnesia, 0.53; phosphate 
and peroxide of iron, 00.7; chloride of potassium, 1.63; 
chloride of sodium, 0.29, and free soda, 0.43. 

The salts of potass, namely, carbonates, nitrates, sul- 
phates and phosphates (called acid phosphates of potass) 
are the chief constituents of the fluid of tissues, and 
have the opposite function from the phosphates of soda, 
namely, that of promoting the transudation of nutrient 
matter, while the alkaline phosphate of soda prevents. 

Alkaline earths: phosphates, lime, magnesia, carb. 
barita: sulphur, silicea, etc., are perhaps the agents for 
the consolidation of tissue, and pass into the condition 
of pectous solid and form the calcareous deposits of 
bone, teeth, tegumentary scales, egg-shell, nails, etc. 
The saline constituents are exuded, according to their 
nature and proportion, thus determining the degrees of 
hardness. 

CHLORIDE OP SODIUM. 

This is the common salt which the nutrients or the 
ingredients of diet do not supply or contain. It has an 
important part in the structural functions of the animal 
economy, and must be supplied (an alkaline earth). It 
is a large constituent of every one of the secretions, and 
forms about half the total weight of the saline proper- 
ties of the blood. 

Unlike the phosphates, it does not enter into the 
composition of tissue, but seems to be only a medium of 
absorption and secretion. And it is so necessary and 
exact in its proportions that it is not possible to alter, 
to any large extent, its proportion in the blood. 

It cannot be diminished or increased to a large extent. 
This normal proportion of it in the blood is evidently a 
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plij'siological necessity, which the condition of difTusion 
iinjieralively demuuds. 

It favors the elimination of the edete animal juices 
and tissues through the agency of its free acid (chloric 
acid), existing in the gastric and moscular juices, whicJii 
are thus absorbed and secreted. 

Before we proceed to other constituents it is well to J 
remark the importance of alkalinea and alkaline earths 4 
in the human organism. We cannot forget tliatchildrek'] 
often become anEemic although fat, weak although ap^J 
parently healthy. And, perhaps, upon inquiry into thai 
constituents of the nutriment of milk, we will find il'l 
different in carbonaceous and saline ingredients of aonM.I 
kind. Here lies before us a table which points out th^ I 
saline substances of the blood, and the functions of thosftfl 
substances ; from it we leant that a want of phosphaM 
of soda and free soda would disarrange the molecalarl 
crystals, the colloidal viscidity, and disturb the exac^J 
proteinaceous compounds of albumen, fibrin and gelati 
80 that the phosphate of soda m a constituent of gre* 
value in the colloidal formation of the blood. 

We cannot pass by the ueefulness oF the other a 
lines and earthy alkalines and the free mineral acida*^ 
These are phosphates, nitrates and carbonates of potass. , 
These promote absorption and diffuse the nutritioasj 
elements into every tissue, and, at the same time, by 
their diffuse properties or effects, favor secretion and es*' 
cretion of the effete tissue and juices. Now, we have in- 
deed great use for these alkalines in all cases of iufiam- 
matory diseases where fibrinous accumulation and 
blood disintegration is threatened. And, also, in all 
those mEdarious phenomena of diseases where the blood 
I ia poorly oxidized and retains much of the effete venous 
irbonaceous constituents; the saline substances should < 
s properly increased through diet, baths and remedial 
fente; these agents securo the solubility of the blood 
and prevent fibrinous plethora and corpuscular d 
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But there are difficulties in the way. Often an article 
of diet that is rich in alkalinity is also unfortunately 
rich in carbonaceous or nitrogenous substances, and 
these would add too much caloric to an inflammatory 
disease. In that case we may seek a diet amongst the 
vegetables, as wheat flour, oat-meal, barley and milk 
can be often used. But in malarious diseases where the 
proteinaceous compound has been seriously disturbed, 
and the process of absorption and secretion equally in- 
terfered with, the excretions being slow and full of dis- 
organized animal matters, it is obvious that a free vent 
to these physical and physiological functions should be 
given by a judicious increase of saline substances, and 
at the same time, carbo-nitrogenous alimentation. 
These can be added in fluid drinks, m dietetics, and as 
medical agents. These chemico-physiological agencies 
would aid the medical treatment in the great recupera- 
tive process. And do not the new school give often 
natrum mur. in intermittent fevers ? Carbo-veg., 
kali-carb., arsenicum album, nitr. acid and phosph. 
These are physiological remedies, and are aided by 
china, quinia sulphatis, capsicum alb., cetron, eupoto- 
rium per., aconite, belladonna, gelseminum, bryonia alb., 
etc. These are medicinal agents which contain sub- 
stances of a toxic revulsive nature, producing a revul- 
sion and re-establishing the equilibrium of the system. 

But we must never forget to use agents, physiological 
or medical, which will act not only on the nervous cen- 
tre, but also upon the absorbents and secretioas, elimi- 
nating, or encouraging the elimination of the excre- 
mentitious materials which are encumbering and dis- 
turbing the restorative process of nature. 

Amongst these agents we may select those more 
. available to the idiosyncrasis of the disease. 1. Blood 
remedies : phosphate of soda, ferrum peroxidum, per- 
oxide of manganese and chlorate of potass. 2. Tissue 
remedies : nitrate of potass, sulphate and phosphate of 
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potass, together with the earthy alkaline phosphates, 
namely, Hme and magnesia, chloride-soda, carbonate o£ J 
lime and barita, sulphur, siiicea, etc. After these be- I 
come oxidised and prodnce their effects apon the or- J 
gauism, they pass off as carbonic phosphoric, nitric, buI-J 
phuric, uric, lactic acids ; they are the oxidized rem- j 
nanta passing off with the decayed tissues as carbonic^ ' 
and uric, and lithic acids, 3. The therapeutic agents I 
which we use take another line of action, namely, affect- J 
ing the nervous centripital and centrifugal system; and 1 
with these agents we modify organic action, inc^eas8^f 
physical functions, divulge nervous and vital activity— 
thus increasing absorption and secretion, and also thaj 
whole process of assimilation, histogenesis, chemical] 
action, ejestion, circulation, oxidation, etc. These mia-j^ 
eral acids are often substituted in the shape of already J 
oxidized substances, as acetate of potass, nitric acid«l 
phosphoric acid, sulphuric (carbonic acid in the minersll 
water), etc. Also tinct. mnr, of iron, chloride of goldffi 
argentum uitricum, oxide of iron, acetate of lead, ehr^l 
oxide of manganese (minerals). 

The subject must be retraced to the products of ali-' 
mentations ; and just hero we will take the vegetables. 
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Split Peas 

Indian Heul . . . 

Barley Meal 

Hye Meal 

Second Flour. . 

Oat Meal 

^^H Bakers' Bread. 

^^h Bice 

^^H PoUtoes 

^^^1 Tuniips 

^^H Carrota 
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The carbon of vegetables is confined in the starcb 
and sugar, and is the equivalent to fat in the animal 
food. 

Prom this list we can surely select our vegetable diet 
in sickness — whether we want nitrogenous food or 
starchy and calorificient. And we perceive that peas 
have the greatest amount of nitrogenous substances, 
even beyond the reputed oat-meal. Again, we can also 
solect those ingredients that contain more or less of the 
alkalines and mineral alkaloids, as elements necessary 
to the animal economy. The proximate elements of 
100 parts of peas, beans and lentils (per 100 parts). 



MATERIALS. 
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Rice 
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ON CERTAIN BEVERAGES. 

All nations have some national ftivorite beverage. 
The southern nations indulge generally in light acidu- 
lated drinks; the northerners use a more carbonaceous 
beverage in the shape of liquors. But there are 
several vegetable infusions which are accepted by the 
whole civilized world as eminently healthful and nutri- 
tious, namely, tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate; beer and 
wines, which come within the class of fermented 
articles. 

"The principal constituents of tea and coffee are 1. 
A volatile oil on which their aroma depends. 2. An 
astringent acid, of the nature of tannic acid in tea, and 
caflFeine acid in coffee, which give them their bitter 
styptic taste — an average of 13 to 18 per cent, in tea, 
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and about 6 per cent, in coiFee ; and 3. A cryataliz 
nitrogenous substance oi'an alkaline nature called tbetoH 
in tea, caiTeino in coflFee, and theobromine in coc( 
(theobroma a cryatalized principle of both coffee > 
cocoa). 

"Tiie physiological properties of these and of th«4 
homologue, theobromine, are a nitrogenous crystaliM 
substance." The physiologiats like Mulder, Liebig a 
Lefamann, with infusion of roasted coffee and cafiTein 
went to show that their chief influence on the hunmi 
body was to retard the waste of the tissue; that when, 
for example, an infusion of roasted coffee (for three 
quarters of an hour), was taken daily for a fortnight, i\ 
amount of urea and phosphoric acid excreted by tfaj 
kidneys was less by one-ilnrd than when the same foo 
was taken without coilee. "Reasoning from these i 
periments, it leads us to say that theine, cafTeiue a 
theobromine are closely related in their compoeitioi 
nervons tissue, and that, therefore, they are suited fd 
the repair of nervous tissues and the renovating of e 
hausted brain. 

" The vapor exhaled from the oil by the procesa i 
distillation (empyreumatic oil) and abstraction, 
found to produce a stimulating action on the nervonl 
system. It also operated upon the skin and bows] 
producing gentle perspiration, peristaltic action, and £ 
removed the sensation {nervous influence) of hunger. I 

" And, in conclusion, it has been ascertained that tbei 
beverages lessen waste, and enable the food to .go foj 
ther in its nutritive action." 

Doctor Edward Smith's experiments and opinion d 
fer somewhat from the above, and coincide with i 
opinion and experience. 

■'1. Tea promotes rather than checks the chemicK 
vital function of the body, for directly after it ; 
taken, the quantity of carbonic acid emitted from 1 
lungs, and the quantity of air inspired are increase 
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and there is greater depth and freedom of respiration.'* 
In this way, he thinks, it promotes the transformation 
of amylaceous and fatty food into carbonic acid, and by 
exciting free perspiration it acts as a cooling agent, less- 
ening the heat of the body. Coflfee, he says, " has an 
opposite effect, for it lessens the waste of the tissues 
and the action of the skin (increasing the heat of the 
body) and promotes through its specific influence upon 
the cerebro-spinal system, the peristaltic movement of 
the intestines.'* 

" And here we must admit that coffee yields an ele- 
ment called taurine (from taurus ox or the bile of ox), 
which is a nitrogenized constituent of the bile, and 
Liebig properly asks if coffee may not be concerned in 
the production of bile." And theine, he also states, is 
related to kreatine — that remarkable compound found 
in the muscular juice of animals, consisting of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen. (It has neither acid nor 
basic properties; by the action of strong acid it is 
crystalized into kreatinine.) We can now pretty well 
define the difierences of their constituents, and hence 
establish a point of their individual and peculiar action 
upon the animal economy. In a generic sense, I agree 
with the general acceptation of these products as vital 
stimulants or invigorators, but they certainly differ in 
a special sense in their action upon the human system ; 
their homological constituents are of the same essential 
nature ; their effects are as well homological, or similar, 
but yet act on difierent parts and functions of the or- 
ganism. 

The subject is clear for our understanding of the 
proper use of these articles of diet. Coffee, then, should 
be used in all cases of emaciation and low type of 
diseases. 

In inervation ; in neuralgias; in fevers like typhoid; 
after surgical operations where blood has been lost and 
anaemia is threatened; malarial diseases; in atonic 
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dyspepsia ; in chronic eruptive diBeaBes ; in scrofula and J 
chronic constipatioua from atony of the peristultlo-J 
movement of the intestines, In want of vital for 
mental debility and want uf organic co-i)rdinalion, asgim^ I 
lation and vitalization. In diseaEes of women after! 
parturition ; in marasmus ; phthisis and cutarrhalfl 



Cocoa is also a beneficial nutrient, containing morel 
nutrition in carbon and nitrogen than coffee; the oleo-l 
genous and nutritious elements are far greater thanJ 
those of coffee ; but it has little effect in lessening thag 
metamorphosis of tissue, and leaa still upon the cerebro- 
spinal or vaao-motor system. 

Tea, then, can be used when we desire to promote- 
car bonification, auginenting respiration (reBpiratory)j,l 
cooling the body and disengaging carboniferous andl 
nitrogenized constituents, which are aa a surplus and 
effete matter in the economy. The coffee will add force 
and nutrition like phosphate of soda; while tea will dif- 
fuse the nutritive elements through the tissne, and en- 
courage secretion and excretion like the alkaline salts 
of the nitrate, phosphates and carbonates of potass. 
" And this is a good lesson to prevent the indiscriminate J 
use of these articles, so eminently and highly nutri-| 
tious, by those from whose study of dietery, better i 
things should be expected, 

Fer-mented Liquors. — The process of fermentation i 
too well-known to require an elaborate description. 

The simplest form is that of making bread and wine, 
Starch and sugar are the two requisite substances i 
the grape, and by the process of fermentation a molec-^ 
ular disintegration takes place, and with the addition 
of atmospherical oxygen and hydrogen, under a ther- 
mal temperature, wine is the result (10 to 17 parts of 
alcohol). 

But we go a step further if a spirituous liquid is de-l 
sired, by burning out totally the vegetable starch and! 
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sugar, and thus getting a pure carbonaceous fluid 
(alcohol) as the result (C. O.2). Should we add one 
more atom of oxj'gen to C. O.2, namely, C. O.2 and 
H. 0.2, we would have an acid (acetic) a product of an 
excess of oxygen. 

Wine and bread are two great elements of physico- 
vital force, and they stand at the head of the list of 
nutritious materials. But the alcohol and spirituous 
liquor are eminently carboniferous, highly stimulant and 
not nutritious in the least. It is simply fuel to the ani- 
mal economy by which (if needed) much benefit can be 
produced ; this dangerous material is diffusive in help- 
ing the general process of assimilation, organization and 
nutrition. It promotes stimulation and motion ; activity 
of the organs is increased ; circulation is strengthened, 
and every organ and capillary is aroused to activity. 
The brain gives evidence of a new vigor through the 
increased cephalic circulation ; the heart becomes fuller 
and more active, and the whole economy is thrown in a 
state of temporary agitation. 

And an element that can produce, almost instantane- 
ously, such results, is surely an element of danger ; and 
when abused, it proves so to the fullest extent. Its re- 
action is conversely to what has been stated. The car- 
boniferous spirit burns as it were the tissues, changes 
the juices, disorganizes organic functions, interferes 
with assimilation, prevents nutrition and a condition of 
anaemia, and inanition is the result. But are these rea- 
sons sufficient for the inquiring physician to stop and 
say, I will learn no more of this fatal drug. The man 
who gives the arsenic, the opium, the chloroform, the 
aconite, the atrophine, etc., cannot remain in such a 
ridiculous state of uncertainty, he must move and find 
the way to use this agent safely. 

Spirituous Fluids, — There is the same universal in- 
dication of their serving a profound physiological pur- 
pose, and supplying a common want. It is no argument 
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that because tliese things have been abused ttey sen 
DO purpose in man's ecouomy but that of evil. 

On the contrary, the fact of their use in ail times, a 
that no saccharine liquid or juice of ripe fruit can \ 
exposed to the air without spontaneous and almost i 
mediate fermentation, are striking evidences of desi 
for some useful purpose. 

They may not enter into the composition of tissue, 
but they may stimulUe the energies of the living frame 
and rouse them into increased activity. There are not 
only brick and mortar to be sustained in the human 
economy — there are rarer forms of matter, and higher 
manifestations of force, concerned in mnn's existence. . 

The eHect of alcohol is much diminished by the bq] 
stances with which it is associated in dilTerent spirituof 
liquors. Beer and ale, wine, cider and sherry, have t 
effect upon the respiratory function by reason of 1 
saccharine and nitrogenous matter which they c 
(calorificient constituents). 

Brandy and gin lessen the respiratory action. Riu 
(Jamaica), beer and ale are true restoratives, as tin 
sustain and increase the vital powers. This is due \ 
their combination with saccharine and nitrogenous i 
terials which the pure spirits do not possess — except !| 
carbonaceous combustible form. 

FUNCTIONS OP COSDIMBNT, PEPPER, MDSTARD AND SPICBI 

ThesQ substances are not simply the adding of an 
aroma to the food, which makes it more palatable and 
agreeable to us; but they have a pungent, stimulating 
action upon the salivary glands and gastric juice; they 
excite a greater amount of digestive fluids, increase 
nervous activity and capillary action. They make 
gestion more easy, and assimilation possibly more cc 
plote. Herbs — like sage, rosemary, parsley and celei 
are very useful in animal broths and soups generally. 
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Indeed^ the art of culinary science lies in the knowl- 
edge of how to make food digestable, palatable, and 
agreeable to the eyes as well as to the olfactory. 

The senses must be satisfied, for much of appetite and 
pleasure is thus cultivated and rendered serviceable to 
nutrition. 

SUCCULENT VEGETABLES. 

We have examined many of the articles of diet, their 
value, uses, efi'ects,and individual constituents, but there 
are a few more of the succulent type that have not as 
yet been entered in the list of diatetics. They are juicy 
and cellular, such as potatoes, carrots, beets, cabbage, 
salad, cucumbers, mushrooms, tomatoes, pumpkins, egg- 
plants, and turnips. The class of succulent vegetables 
is a very large one, and is valuable for both its nutritive 
and saline constituents, by which it is at once a food 
and a medicine. These articles are so well known that 
they do not require description. 

ARTICLES OP DIET COMPARED AS TO THEIR NUTRITIVE 
QUALITIES IN OTHER PROXIMATE ELEMENTS. 



Lean Beef. . . 

Fat Beef 

Lean Mutton, 
Fat Mutton.. 

Pork 

Dried Bacon. , 
Green Bacon, 

Poultiy , 

Ox Liver. . . . 
Veal 



Tolk of Effg. . . 
White of Egg. 
White Fish... 





• 








g 


_• 


H 


< 




5 




^ 


< 


h 


* 


72.0 


19.3 


3.6 


5.1 


61.0 


14.8 


29.8 


4.4 


72.0 


18.3 


4.9 


4.8 


53.0 


12.4 


31.1 


8.5 


89.0 


9.8 


28.9 


2.3 


15.0 


8.8 


73.3 


2.9 


24.0 


7.1 


66.8 


2.1 


74.0 


21.0 


8.8 


1.2 


74.0 


18.9 


4.1 


8.0 


63.0 


16.5 


15.8 


4.7 


52.0 


16.0 


30.7 


1.6 


78.0 


24.4 


. . • • 


1.8 


78.0 


18.1 


2.9 


1.4 



0.9 

74.60 

12.44 

77.75 

122.25 



9.50 
10.25 
39.60 
76.75 
24.44 



The so-called starchy animal nutrients are the carbon- 
iferous and fatty substances, as the starch of vegetables 
corresponds ivith the animal/o^ (carboniferous). 
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We have classified many articles of diet according to 
their prgxiinate coiistitueiits, and not with ret'erenue to 
their uUimiiLe or chemical principles, for there is a great 
difference between nitrogenous and nitrogeu-carbon- 
aceous, and carbon ; as these classified elements are 
supply the economy in health and disease, therefore 
have to select thoao that contain elements that we think-' 
the patient needs, according to sex, age, idiosyncritsiB and 
morbid affections. And to underatand this important 
matter of alimentation, it is also advisable to understand 
the natural constituents of the blood. We have studied 
the amount of carbonaceouH and nitrogenous material 
which ia required to sustain the equilibrium of the 
animal economy — from 2 fbs. to 2^ Rs. of solid food pi 
diem. When at work in the field it even requires froi 
3 to 3j lbs., the quality of food — one of nitrogen to 
of carbon. In idleness it requires 2.27 ozs. of nitrogei 
ouB food and 19.61 ozb. of carbonaceous food. In on 
nary labor, 4.56 ozs, nitrogenous, and 29.24 oz». carboi 
aceous. In active labor, 5.81 ozs. nitrogenoua fo( 
34.97 ozs. carbonaceous. 

This method of study takes ua to the amount of wast 
going on in the body at rest and at work. The estimal 
of the carbon and nitrogen exhaled and secreted is froi 
6 to \Z\ ounces daily. 

Average Excretion of carbonic acid by the lungs 



eai 

on- I 



7.85 ozs. daily when the body is at rest. 
9.11 " " with moderate exercise. 
12.9 " " with considerable labor. 



Taking the average as represented by 2 ftia, 2 o 
i. e., 34 ounces of food in ordinary diet, there wou] 
remain in the system for general repair of the waatc 
26.15 ozs. 

And taking the largest amount of 3^ fta. or 56 oea. i 
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food, compared with 13 ozs. of loss: there would be 43 
ozs. left to repair the waste. 

Now then, there is the amount of nitrogen excreted, 
as urea amounting to 2.03 grs. to one pound weight of 
the body (in ordinary diet and no exercise, 3.04 grs). 
Add to this 9.6 ozs. emitted daily by the skin and bow- 
els, or 28 grains per pound weight. And with a non- 
nitrogenous diet and no exercise, it was 0.95 grs. per 
pound weight or less than half, with the same diet and 
active exercise, 2.42 per pound weight or 364 grs. per 
156 lbs. 

As we have the articles of diet whose proximate con- 
stituents contain all we need for the process of nutri- 
tion, and as a great number offer themselves for our 
selection, it behooves us to know how much of that food 
is required daily, to sustain life and equilibrium during 
the different phases of various occupations or idleness. 
And this we have learned and more, namely, the amount 
on an average of the excretions of carbonic acid through 
the lungs, as urea or nitrogen through the kidneys, and 
excrementitious materials through the skin and bowels, 
we have taken as the standard or the rule of the physi- 
ological process going on daily in the human economy. 

And with this before us could we fail, or go far from the 
physical necessities, taking of course into consideration, 
climates, occupation, idiosyncrasis, age and sex, in ob- 
serving these rules? And once more: If in idleness 
we require only \\ fibs, of food to 1^ Sbs., how much 
would a person sick in bed require? or confined to the 
house? I should consider 3 ozs. to 3^ ozs. per meal 
sufficient for an adult; and this food should be one N. to 
six C. in health; but in disease, this rule cannot be ob- 
served. The physician here must be guided by the 
nature of the malady and the needs of the physical 
economy, because we often require more than one part 
of nitrogenous to six of carbonaceous articles. 

At other times we need more of the carbonaceous 
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elements, i. e. : minerals and mctiilloids or alkalies, etc.» 
magnesia, Biilphur, phosphor, silica perox. manganese, 
iron, nutruin, potHMsiura, calcareoas materiala, phosph. 
and carbonate of lime. These minerals exist in Urge 
proporfioiid in tho prodacta of food, called constitiienu 
Uiiquaetionably the knowledge of the proper coiistid 
nents of vegetable and animal food ia of the greatesT 
importance, in order to supply patients with thof 
proximate physical principles so necessary to re-estan 
lish the physiological faactiona. 



Blood is a healthful article of nutrition, and whed 
fresh and fried with a few condiments to make it palfld 
table, it is as good aa liver or kidneys. The blood ptid-^ 
ding of the Germans is good provided it be used at 
once. Ox blood is rich in alkalines and iron. Sheep's 
blood ia equally rich. The blood of chickens and tut* 
keys is richer in phoaphorns. 

This article comes in order within the Hat of diatetioi 
for in sickness when digestion is almost nil, this ingrf 
dient well prepared becomes as aweet as bread, bra 
or ox liver. 

It has the advantage of heing almost needless of d 
gestion: and its nutritive constituents approach near^ 
than any other articles to the purest blood-making fooi 



COUPABATIVB LIST OF SALTS. 





Man. 


Pja 


Fowl.. 


Shbbf. 


^ 


PlmspLate Acid 


31-79 
57. GO 
B.33 

9.aa 


36.50 
4D.80 
3,80 
9.!W 


47.21! 

4a. 41 
2.23 
3.11 


14,80 

4.87 
34.54 


14.M* 


Alkaline Eortlis 

Mineral Acids 


8.64 
22.33 


Oxide of Irnn 


]00,00 


100,00 


ioo.no 


100.00 


lOO.OO 
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We can see at a glance that the blood of the ox and 
Bheep is the richest in iron and alkalies, while that of 
fowls and pigs abound in phosphorus and alkalies. This 
gives the advantage of choosing for cases of anaemia 
where the blood has lost its red corpuscle and its phos- 
phate of soda or iron. These constituents are the ap- 
proximate mineral salts contained in the human blood. 

I iiave Aeen these various bloods used by the peasan- 
try of Italy, and have myself tasted them, and found 
them very digestable and palatable. 

If we admit that mineral waters are physiological 
liquids, as containing many elements which the physio- 
logical process requires, why not select for the same 
reason those articles of diet endowed with the same 
elements? 

In infancy, and from ten to sixteen years old we re- 
quire more food and more articles of high nutrition than 
in adult life and middle age. 

On an average infants require three times as much 
carbonaceous food and six times as much nitrogen as 
adults. Therefore, even in time of sickness we must 
give children a more nutritious diet than older people 
for young children require a supply for both nutrition 
and growth, while an adult has only to keep up the 
equilibrium. 

COMPARATIVE DIGESTIBILITY OP ANIMAL. 



ARTICLES OF DIET. 


HOW COOKED. 


CHYMIFICATION. 


Beef 


Boiled 


H. H. 

2' 45 


Beef 


Roasted 


3 00 


Mutton. 


Boiled 


8 00 


Mutton 


Roasted 


3 15 


Cliicken 


Fricasseed 


2 45 


TAmh 


Broiled 


2 30 


Fowls 


Boiled 


4 00 


Fowls 


Roasted 


4 00 


V 
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COMPABATIVE DIGESTIBILITY OP ANIMAL. — Contxnved. 



ARTICLES OF DIET. 


HOW COOKED. 


CHTHIFICATION. 


Ducks 


Roasted 


H. M. 

4 00 


Pork 


Roasted 


5 15 


Tendon 


Boiled 


5 80 


Goose 


Roasted 


2 dO 


Turkey 


Boiled 


2 15 


Cheese 




8 80 


Eircrs 


Hard Boiled 


8 80 


EtJ^crs 


Fried 


8 80 


Pigs Feet 


Boiled 


1 00 


Tripe 


Boiled 


1 00 


E-gs (Whipped) 

Brain 


Raw 


1 80 


Fried 


1 85 


Ox Liver 


Broiled 


2 00 


Oysters . ^ 


Stewed 


3 80 






■ 3 



COMPARATIVE DIGESTIBILITY OP VEGETABLES. 



ARTICI.E8 OP DIET. 


HOW COOKED. 


CHYMIFICATION. 


Potatoes 


Roasted 


H. M. 
2 80 


Potatoes 


Baked 


2 88 


Indian Com Bread 


Baked 


8 15 


Cabbasre 


Boiled 


4 00 


Potatoes 


Boiled 


8 80 


Cabbage, with Vinegar. . 
Beans 


Raw 


2 30 


Boiled 


2 80 


Barley 

SasTo 


Boiled 


2 00 


Boiled 

Boiled 


1 45 


TaDioca 


2 00 


Beets 


Boiled 


8 45 


Carrots 

Rice 


Boiled 

Boiled 


8 15 
1 00 


Apples 


Boiled 


1 80 







We see gelatinous articles of food are the most diges- 
table, although not the most nutritious. 

This list shows that vegetables take nearly the same 
time for digestion that animal food does. Apples, rice, 
sago, tapioca, and barley are the most digestible of all. 
Boiled cabbage, indian corn bread, boiled potatoes and 
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boiled beets are among the most difficult of digestion. 
We cannot always combine the most nutritious and the 
most digestible, but we may approximate the two by 
comparison. But of course, if digestion is impaired 
and the system needs building up, the question will be 
an intricate one, and surely one that requires good judg- 
ment and discretion. 

If we use highly nutritious food, which cannot well 
be digested, assimilation is impossible and nutrition 
necessarily abnormal. Between the two evils we may 
better aim at securing good digestion, even if the food 
lacks some of those constituents required by the system. 
The medical treatment then must supply the lacking 
constituents by medical agents, containing approxi- 
mately constituents of nutrition, i. e., natrum chlori. 
potass, phosphates, acids, ferrum, silica and oxide of 
magnesia; by liquid food containing nitrogenous ele- 
ments, namely, coffee, tea, ale and beer; carbonaceous 
wines, Jamaica-rum, milk and cocoa ; and among such a 
large list we can select such as will further our aims in 
any given case or difficulty. But if nutrition is required 
as a sine qiuinon with only the usual digestive debility 
common and natural in sickness, we can select the most 
nutritious among some of the most digestible articles, 
either carbonaceous, nitrogenous or phosphorated. 

A pound of cocoa made with an ounce of ground 
nibs contains the following proportions of nutritious 
matter : 



NUTRmOUS MATTER. 


GRAINS. 


Nitrofirenous 


96 ;2 


Fattv Matter — Carbon 


218.8 


Starchy Extractive 


65.6 


Mineral Matter , » ^ t , » ^ , . t t - - - 


17.5 






Total Extracted 


898.1 



Now, it is very easy to solve whether a patient should 
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have tea, cofToP or cocoa, wines, beer, liqnore, i 
lent fruits wliJch are various and nutritious, as orangeade, 
expressed juice from pruues, peaches, raspberry,clierriea 
and sweet quassia or tamarinds, senna, etc. The8e_ 
of course add only saccharine matters, but yet thrt 
add carbonaceous and some starchy materials. (Gm 

A reforence to Liebig food for children ia here nei 
snry, because it was thought to be the acme of perfe 
tion, and, perhaps, with some reason. 

The so-called " Farinaceous Pood for Infanta " la oi 
baked dour, sometimes sweetened with sugar. 

The flour must be baked until it acquires a ligl 
brown color, the temperature being about 400 to 450 
deg. of F. The granules of starch are thu3 disintegra- 
ted, and converted into a soluble substance, named 
dextrine (diastase) which by further process of cookii 
or boiling, aa in making pap, forms, when propei 
sweetened, a very excellent food for children. ^ 
value of this process consists in breaking up the in< 
gestible farinaceous matter (or starchy) by baking, 
thus develop dextrine. 

Snroly we cannot pass by this subject and accept it 
as law, merely because the great Liebig gave it to us, 
aa unfortunately is generally the case with the profes- 



In remembering ulterior matters in regard to prott 
aceous compounds, we distinctly see that our chain 
reasoning is not lost or merely based on theories. 

The explanation of Liebig's theory is this: "De] 
trine is the diastase of starchy fond or amyloids genei 
ally;" and what does he mean by diastase? "A vegetable 
principle generally allied to gluten," and therefore a 
viscid proximate constituent of wheat flour, which in 
reality is nothing but albumen. This is the germina- 
ting element which converts starch into gum, sugar, and 
therefore is a separating substance or disintegrati 



;gra- 

tae(^^| 

kii^H 

m 

-^ 

t it 
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which we see so plainly in making starch. It converts 
the adhesive elements into separate agents, which there- 
fore act for themselves as nutritious agencies; whilst 
when enclosed into cellulose chambers they must either 
separate during the process of digestion by fermenting^ 
or else pass off unbroken and undigested. This, in my 
opinion, is the first principle of the theory of Liebig — 
none other could be accepted. 

The food which Liebig recommended for infants is a 
mixture of malt with wheaten flour and milk, to which 
a bicarbonate of potass has been added. The prepara- 
tion is made as follows: One ounce of wheaten flour 
with ten ounces of milk, boil it for three or four min- 
utes, and then remove it from the fire and cool it down 
to 90 deg. One ounce of malt powder, previously mixed 
with fifteen grains of bicarbonate of potash, and two 
ounces of water are then stirred into it. The vessel 
being covered, is allowed to stand for an hour and a half 
at a temperature of about 100 deg. of F. It is then put 
once more upon the fire, and gently boiled for a few 
minutes. Lastly, it is carefully ^trained, to remove any 
particles of husk, and is then fit for the child's food. 
The composition of the food according to Liebig is as 
follows : 





PLASTIC H. 


CARBONACEOUS. 


10 oz. Milk 


0.40 oz. 
0.14 oz. 
0.07 oz. 


1.00 oz. 


1 oz. Wheat Flour 


0.74oz. 


1 oz. Malt or Barley 


0.58 oz. 








0.61 oz. 


1.32 oz. 



The relation of the plastic to the carbonaceous being 
as 1 to 3-8. The efiect of the malt is to transform the 
starch into sugar or glucose. This object being to pro- 
mote diastase, or separate the elements of the amyla- 
ceous articles (a ferment). 
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Liebig's extract of malt ia another snoh preparalk 
for Uio quick asBitQilation of starchy mutters. And i 
a well-kuown fact that vegetable substances are oftei 
feriDDiited, either for the purpose of increasiag its j 
titioiis matter, making it viscid and albumioous (callet 
plastic elements), or else to render it more acid, ; 
do in making wines or malt beverages. 

And thus the diastase or dextrine develops all the 
gluten starch and sugar of the vegetable elements of nu- 
trition, and if we go on a step further, we obtain, after 
fermentation, a solid or a liquid substance containini 
proportionately more gluten {plastic matter) than 1 
original substance, because of the transformation i 
sngar and starch into alcohol ; so that we return to on] 
law of descent from C, 0.% H. O.3 adding 0. 0.a alcohol 

Finally, it is conclusive that the diasttise is a glutinoi 
substance, and that it is through this gluten or albumiq 
oUB constituent in the starch, that we have the fermenfl 
ing principle, hence the separation of these elements 
from the amyloids by separating their constituents 
into starch-sugar, gum, desterine, and forming an albu- 
minoid substance. Tiiealbaminousorprotoplaama (collet^ 
by Liebig, plastic matter) is thus decomposed and dev^ 
oped from its enclosure in the granules of starchy vegi* 
table food. Then the process of fermentation ii 
the process of decomposition and disintegration of t 
constituents held together in the cellulose of vegetablei 

And from this fermentatiou the elements are calld^ 
into activity and a force (the nascent force) is thus e 
tablished (into plastic force). This, then, is the physiii 
logical principle for fermenting or fomenting vegetal^ 
matter; it is obviously to call forward its plastic forw 

LECtTMINOSE POOD. 
[Prepared bj/ Ilermnnn Uartnnstdne.) 
This is a compound of several nitrogenous vegetabloj 
namely : lentils, rye, barley, and wheat flour, and is c 
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sidered by good authorities as a great discovery in 
dietary, supplying elements of nutrition easily digested 
and assimilated. " The abundance of nutritious mate- 
rials in these flours has been placed beyond a doubt by 
the strictest chemical investigations. The nitrogen 
contained in them was determined by Professor Kolb, 
in Leipzig, and Professor Heck, in Dresden. The quan- 
tity of fat and fatty substances (cholesterin, a consti- 
tuent of the brain and nerve) besides the biliary mat- 
ter, was determined by myself — Professor Beneke. The 
analysis prove that the finest lentil-flour contains 24.83 
per cent, of nitrogenous substances, and that fat and 
fatty compounds amount to nearly 3 per cent. Starch 
is contained in the proportion of about 52 per cent., the 
quantity of cellular matter is 8 to 10 per cent., that of 
ashes, 1-3 to 1-5 per cent., with 0.012 to 0.15 per cent, 
with phosphoric acid." 

PROXIMATE CONSTITUENTS OP LENTILS. 





• 
FA'ITX MAT. 


STARCH. 


ALKALINE 
EARTHS. 




KITROGEN. 


MIN. ACID. 


24.83 


3.00 


53 


1-03 to 1 5 

■ 


0-012 to 1 15 



Accordingly pure leguminous flour approximates very 
closely to beef in its nutritive value, and with a small 
addition of Liebig's meat extract, which increases the 
phosphates, it is almost equivalent to it. By mixing the 
same with cereal-flour, i. e., rye, wheat, and barley, the 
various proportions of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 
substances are produced. 

The proportions are graduated according to its 
strength of nitrogenous, or starchy materials ; mixture 
No. 1, from 2 to 3 parts of cereals being the strongest. 
Mixture No. 2 — 33, rank as nutrient beef and cow-milk ; 
mixture No. 3 — 1 to 3, 9, is equal to cow-milk in its mi- 
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tritivc value. No. 4 has a proportion 1:4, 8, being' tlie 
normal strenj::th of food generally. One to six is the 
minimum and necessary strength of our food in health. 

Investigations have shown that these flours contain 
only 10 to 12-7 per cent, of chygroscopic water, whereas 
beef contains about 75 per cent., and cow milk 80 per 
cent. Therefore, one pound of these substances con- 
tain 3J times as much solid substance as meat, and more 
than 7 times as much as milk. 

It is slowly mixed with cold water and put on the fire 
to boil for half an hour, with sufficient salt to make it 
savory ; they furnish a soup which is invaluable for the 
sick and convalescents. Dose — a large tablespoouful 
to bo put in a plate of animal broth. 

Now, we can perceive the necessity of adding alkalies 
to food, for the nutriment might not have them in suf- 
ficient quantities for the re-establishing of a system 
whose equilibrium and mineral salt have been lost. 

It is one thing to provide a diet for a person in health, 
another to furnish a diet w^iich shall rectify the missing 
nutrients in the body in time of sickness. 

These two preparations of assimilating constituents 
to the animal economy are to a great extent similar; for 
both seek the same end. However similar, they never- 
theless differ materially in constituents proximate and 
ultimate. The difference exists in the amount of nitro'**- 
enous articles of diet. In Liebig's preparation he uses 
malt or barley, a starchy ingredient par excellence ; and 
to bring about diastase he adds heat and milk, two great 
elements of fermentation, thus developing the gluten or 
nitrogenous element. Then wheat flour, malt, heat and 
milk are the ingredients of Liebig's food. Harten- 
steine's Leguminose is a mixture of lentils, wheaten 
flour, barley and rye, which certainly contain more 
nitrogenous matter than Liebig's; and Liebig's there- 
fore is inferior in plastic materinl. He adds bicarbon- 
ate of potash as a mineral or alkali in order to suppy 
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the food with sufRcieiit saline material. Harten- 
steine takes his supply of salts from the animal food he 
uses, as well as vegetable. They also contain much 
more saline material and mineral acids. But yet, if tlie 
broth should be too rich as a nitrogenous liquid, milk 
would do as well, provided that we adopt Liebig's 
plan, i. e. to add an alkali, and the best we will find in 
the phosphates of soda, potash, magnesia or lime. These 
preparations are not confined to children alone — inva- 
lids of all ages and diseases require a nutriment suited 
to their complaints; and we can prepare many articles 
of diet which would aid in a great measure in supplying 
the wastes. 

CULINARY PRINCIPLES. 

It is hardly necessary to say that man's mental cul- 
ture has given him the knowledge of providing that 
kind of food which meets best his constitution, and sup- 
plies the wastes which are continually going on in the 
system, and he who has not attained this knowledge is 
not above the lower animals. 

The great desideratum, then, is to select the food 
suitable to constitution, age, sex, occupation, climate 
and seasons. 

A temporary fatness may be produced, especially in 
the young, by the use of farinaceous food, but it does 
not last, and is sure to bring on disease or sickness. 

Man is omnivorous and must be fed accordingly. 

* 

Any deviation from this rule is wrong. Extreme lean- 
ness comes from want of proper alimentation either ip 
youth or old age. 

It is not the amount that is eaten which nourishes, 
but the amount that is digested. 

An excess of food is as bad as a want of it. The rules 
are the following: 1. Take a hearty meal, but by no 
means a heavy dinner. 2. Vary your food as much as 
possible. 3. See that everything that you eat or 
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drink is of a good quality, wholesome and properly 
prepared. 4. Take at least an hour after a hearty meal, 
for mind and stomach cannot work at the same time. 
5. Never eat when angry, or tired, or when heated, but 
be as cool and gay as possible, for food being exposed 
to a heat of 100 degrees P. in the stomach, would fer- 
ment instead of digesting. 6. Eat slowly, at regular 
hours, and masticate well, but do not bolt your food. 
7. Always have at least one dish of vegetables for 
dinner, besides meat, and some ripe fruit. 8. Be guarded 
against too hot food, for it would neutralize the gastric 
juice ; al^o, do not use ice-water or ice-cream after your 
food, for it would stop digestion and absorption. 

Modes of Cooking and Preparing Meats. — It is, no 
doubt, the great object of culinary science to retain all 
the nutritious elements in the articles of diet; more, it 
teaches the manner of developing the nutriment in 
them, and of rendering them accessible to digestion and 
absorption. Much can be lost by improper cooking ; in- 
deed a poor cook is a source of great anxiety, for nothing 
tastes good or is nutritious. 

1. To coagulate the albumen and blood of the tissues, 
so as to render the meat agreeable to the eyes as well 
as the taste. 

2. To develop flavors, and nutritious materials, and to 
make the tissue crisp, as well as tender, and therefore 
more easy of mastication and digestion. 

3. To secure a certain temperature, and thus to be a 
mea,ns of conveying warmth to the system ; and render 
assimilation perfect. 

4. To destroy parasites in the tissues of the meat ; and 
develop its minerals and albuminoids. 

5. Never cook your meat too much, as it becomes in- 
digestible in proportion to its toughness; the tissues 
become hard and shriveled, the blood dries and disor- 
ganizes, its fats oxidize and become acrid ; and this is 
always the case in fried meats. I have seen meats and 
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sansages cooked under hot ashes, and I can scarcely speak 
too strongly in favor of this method. They retain all 
the savory fluids as well as the nutritious ones. They 
keep the saline materials in the meat, and the fats are 
not burnt or oxidized, and thus they are prepared sweet 
and digestible ; the ashes add an alkali as a protection 
from becoming hard, shriveled or oxidized. No one 
who has not tested this method can have any idea of 
the advantages it secures in cooking meats. 

And this is substantiated by the common practice of 
cooking chickens and game with a covering of lard or 
or oiled paper, and even with feathers, the idea being 
to modify the intense heat which would destroy the 
constituents of the meats. 

Liebig says, " that a temperature of 133 P. will coagu- 
late albumen, and that the red coloring matters of the 
blood and muscle are coagulated and destroyed at from 
156 to 170." His directions are that all cooking opera- 
tions, in respect of meat, should be limited to 170°, and 
that boiling meat should be introduced into the vessel 
when the water is in a state of strict ebullition, and that 
the boiling should be kept up for a few minutes. The 
pot is then to be placed in a warm situation, so that the 
temperature of the water is maintained at from 158° to 
165°. The effect of this is to keep the albumen in the 
meat, and the crust which forms on the outside does not 
permit the juices to escape, nor the water to penetrate 
into the meat. 

The meat thus retains its savory and nutritious con- 
stituents. But if the meat is set on the fire with cold 
water, and then slowly heated to boiling, the flesh un- 
dergoes a loss of albumen and gelatine, (the solid and 
savory juices) and the soup becomes richer ; the truth 
is that we cannot have both a rich meat and a rich soup 
from the one piece of flesh or by the same process of 
cooking. 

Experience has taught us the proper methods of cook- 
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ing tlie various kinds of meat. A good cook will boil 
beef, poultry, veal, mutton, and certain varieties of fish ; 
but not game or a shoulder of mutton, venison, etc., for 
meats diiBFer obviously in their solidity and savory juices. 
Those that are not highly flavored with nitrogenous and 
saline ingredient cannot well bear boiling. 

Fresh-water fish are best cooked by broiling. Salt 
water fish has sufficient flavor to stand boiling; and 
really very rich fish, like eels, salmon, mackerel, stur- 
geon, tunny-fish, and many others, can be boiled to ad- 
vantage. 

Frying and baking are not the best ways of cooking 
fish ; these methods make the fish dry and indigestible. 

Stewing is a good system of cookery, because it is a 
process that retains the nutriment of the meat and ren- 
ders it juicy and tender. The meat loses little of its 
weight and is often mixed with vegetables, which en. 
rich the food with their starchy constituents ; it is an 
economical mode of cookery, and requires little trouble 
and experience. • 

Time required for Cooking . Meat. — Most people are 
uncertain as to the time it takes to cook meats. You 
have often to consult the taste, for some cannot eat rare 
meat. 

The general rule is that beef, lamb, mutton and game 
may be eaten rather underdone — according to taste; 
domestic poultry must be well cooked; pork and veal 
must always be well done, and as dry as possible, other- 
wise they prove unwholesome. 



\ 



Time for Cooking. 

Beef, five pound piece 1 hr. 80 m; 

Beef, ten pound piece 2 ** 30 " 

Capon, a large one 1 " 00 '* 

Chickens " 45 " 

Duck " 55 

Goose, a large one 2 *' 00 

Goose, a small one 1 '* 30 
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Time for Cooking. 

Mutton, five pound piece 1 " 00 ** 

Mutton, a large piece 2 ** CO " 

Lamb, a large piece 1 *' 30 ** 

Partridge, Pheasant, and Prairie Hen 30 to 45 m. 

Pigeon hrs. 30 m. 

Pork, four pound piece 2 ** 30 '* 

Turkey, a large one 1 to 2 hrs. 

Veal, a large piece 2 hrs. 00 m. 

Venison, a large piece 1 " 00 ** 

Of course, much depends upon the stove and heat. 

Soups. — These are fluid nutrients which are extracted 
from vegetable, animal and fish. Hence vegetable soup, 
or animal broth, or fish soup. At times they are mixed, 
i. e., (the vegetable and animal products) so as to get 
the beneficial ' aliments of both ; both being required. 
And when delicately flavored, they are called "the 
vestibule of the banquet." 

Hippocrates said " these extracts were invented be- 
cause they suited the invalids and sick." But science 
has made them even suitable to people in health, as 
they can be made so nutritious as to take the place of 
solid food. The Poi-au-feu of the French peasant, and 
the rich soup of the French soldier are the chief rations 
on v/hich they subsist. 

All cooks are also convinced of the utility of strong , 
soup. 

It is an economical ingredient of diet : in fact it is 
made of many remnants which otherwise could not be 
used. All the waste fragments are thus utilized and 
made productive of nutrition. 

Liebig says : " The attractive substances of flesh 
when added to food, do duty as true nutritive materials 
in the place of those substances which are otherwise 
produced from albumen." They cannot, perhaps, supply 
the place of albumen and fibrin in the nourishment of 
tissues, but they can replace the secondary products of 
albumen, which are concerned in the development of 
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force ; and as they are at once absorbed in the circula- 
tion, requiring no efforts of digestion, they not only 
create force, but they also economise it. They are, 
therefore, among the most valuable constituents of 
food. 

What are these constituents? We know of the phos- 
phates existing in the bones, of the gelatine which in- 
deed is largely extracted b} boiling, and the carbonates. 
These constituents are unquestionably great elements 
in the composition of the blood, except gelatine, which 
is a tissue-making element. 

The most nutritious of all soups is obtained from cut 
meats, soaked for an hour or so in an equal weight of 
cold water, and gradually raised to the boiling point. 
After simmering for about a quarter of an hour, it 
should be well pressed and strained from the insoluble 
muscular fibre. In this way it retains the whole of the 
soluble constituents of meat, amounting to about five 
per cent, of the meat used ; so that a pint of this liquor 
from a pound of meat contains just four-fifths of an ounce 
of meat extract. 

But if the boiling is continued for a long time, a little 
gelatine is dissolved, but the strength of the soup is 
not materially increased. 

Coarser, but still good and highly nutritious soup can 
be made from lean meat and bone ; as the leg or shin 
of beef. 

The meat should be sliced in small pieces and the 
bone well crushed ; then put the whole in cold water 
with salt added. It should be heated gradually to the 
boiling point. After taking off all the scum, vegetables 
should be added and it should gently simmer five or six 
hours. 

After standing a little time to settle, it should be 
carefully poured off and strained; and when cold, the 
cake of fat which forms upon the surface should be re- 
moved. In this manner about four or five quarts of 
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strong soup may bo made from a shin of beef, weighing 
six or seven pounds. 

This kind of liquor contains 600 grains of solid matter 
to the pint, and of this 39 are saline. 

Chicken-Soup. — Roast or bake an old chicken until it 
turns color, then put it in a soup-kettle with three pints 
of water and put on a slow fire ; remove the scum, add 
a small onion, some spinach or lettuce, and salt ; let it 
simmer for about three hours. Take out the chicken 
and the vegetables, skin off the fat, strain and use. This 
broth is excellent for dyspeptics, and easy of digestion. 
The chicken is served in a salad. 

Veal'Soup. — Procure two pounds of lean veal. Put 
the meat in a eoup-kettle with two quarts of cold water 
and a little salt; set it on a good fire, and skin off the 
scum as soon as it gathers on the surface. When 
skimmed add a head of lettuce and celery with a little 
onion; simmer it for about three hours: strain and use. 
This, as well as chicken broth, is excellent for convales- 
cents. It may be made richer by adding a little beef. 

Vegetable Broth, — Scrape clean and slice three carrots 
and three turnips, some celery and a little onion and 
parsley ; fry the whole with a little butter till it turns 
rather yellow ; stir and fry the whole about six minutes. 

When fried, add garlic, salt, pepper, two cloves and a 
little nutmeg grated. Cover it with about three quarts 
of water. 

Keep it on a slow fire, take off the scum carefully, and 
then simmer it for about three hours; strain and use. 
We may add a few beans or rice, and even peas. 

Bisque of Lobster, — There fish soups are exceedingly 
nutritious, and agree with people that are nervous, ex- 
hausted and have lost digestive force. In acute dis- 
eases, in typhoid fevers, in all kinds of malarious fever 
where adyna^mia and inanition are threatening the very 
foundation of the organism, these elements of nutrition 
are preferable to animal food. They impart the phos- 
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phates of sodium and lime and phosphoric acid. They 
are nitrogenous and contain little fat, no starch and no 
sugar ; one part of salts, although some fish have, like 
salmon, 5-5 of fat. The statistics show that the white 
variety of fish give eighteen of nitrogen and seventy- 
eight of water. Saline and fatty materials 4. 0. per 
cent. It is indeed highly nutritious, and by the aid of 
culinary science, can be made in soup consomme, sup- 
plying the elements of force without an oppressive load, 
thus requiring little digestive force. 

In these soups often times it is advisable to add some 
of the shell well powdered with the soft part; this is 
found to add a savor and render it more active upon 
the blood through its alkalies and phosphates. 

The Homeopathic physicians speak highly of sepia as a 
medicine which promotes an activity in the portal cir- 
culation and lymphatics, particularly upon nervous 
anasmic women. It acts upon the absorbents and secre- 
tions, causing irritability of the mucous membranes, 
constipation and ovarian plethora or excitability. No 
doubt that sepia stimulates the organs of generation. 
The virtue of the drug lies in its phosphate of lime and 
magnesia. These may have traces of silicon, chloride 
of sodium, etc. ; and these constituents are well-known 
to exist in all shell-fish. The consomm^ of fish is pref- 
erable for invalids. 

Bisque of Lobster. — This famous dish is made by boil- 
ing one or several lobsters ; after they are cooked re- 
move the meat from the claws and keep the flesh of the 
claws and tail for a salad. 

The head, stomach, and black vein are thrown awav, 
but the rest is kept and pounded together in a mortar 
with some shell. 

All small claws, shell, green, white, or yellow matter, 
are pounded together. 

Then put a tablespoonful of butter in a sauce-pan, 
put it on the fire, and when the butter is melted put in 
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the contents of the mortar ; stir it with a wooden spoon 
for about ten minutes, then add one pint of warm broth 
(or the water in which the lobster was first boiled), stir 
it about twenty minutes, and strain. Put the liquor 
back on the fire, add about four ounces of toasted bread, 
boil it five minutes and mash it through a colander. 
Put the liquid on the fire once more, add one quart of 
broth or the water in which the lobster was boiled, boil 
it gently for ten minutes and tiirn it into a soup-dish. 
While it is boiling, pulverize a piece of the coral (col- 
ored shell), mix it with a little butter and press it 
through a fine sieve and put it in the soup-dish with 
crusty pieces of bread. 

When there is no coral in the lobster, mash up a hard 
boiled egg with butter in its place. With the addition 
of an egg and a little butter, the beef broth can be dis- 
pensed with, although the soup is not so rich, but is 
more fit for convalescents. 

Clam Soup, — This is a very delicious and nutritious 
liquor. Boil the clams in water half an hour. Take 
them out and use the flesh as follows: Chop up the 
clams fine, put them in a sauce-pan with butter, salt, 
and pepper, and let them boil for half an hour, adding 
broth so as to make a rich gravy. 

Then take the water which was left, put it (pot-au-feu) 
over the fire in a kettle, put rice in it as soon as it boils, 
and cook the rice to the proper softness, then add your 
clara-broth mashed through a colander. It is a savory, 
pleasant and nutritious soup. But to improve its nutri- 
tion we may add half beef broth and half its own water. 

Julienne Soup. — Scrape two carrots and two turnips 
and cut them in pieces ; put them in a sauce-pan with 
about two ounces of butter, three tablespoonsful of cab- 
bage chopped fine, and half an onion also cut up ; set 
this on the fire and stir till about half-fried. Add broth 
to make it as you wish — thin or thick. Boil gently till 
done, salt enough and pepper, skim off the fat and serve. 
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To this we can add two ounces of boiled rice after hav- 
ing added the broth. 

Jvliemie aux Croutons. — Put some croutons in the 

soup dish, and when the julienne is done, pour it over 
them and serve. Remember to cover the soup for five 
minutes so that the croutons may become tender and 
thoroughly steamed through. We may add barley or 
rice instead, or croutons, as it pleases the taste. 

Jardiniere Soup. — It is like the julienne soup, to which 
is added the top or eatable part of a few asparagus, six 
turnips, red radishes, and two or three spoonsful of 
green peas. These are fried in butter and added to the 
boiling soup. 

SOUPS FOR THE SICK AND CONVALESCENTS. 

Consomme an Lait. — Milk may be used instead of 
broth when delicate digestion, the age and constitu- 
tion of the patient, or the idiosyncrasis oi the disease 
demand it. Where the system requires a small amount 
of nutrition and repair, merely sufficient to keep up 
equilibrium, this preparation is well indicated. 

In acute diseases with plethora, like gout, rheumat- 
ism, scarlet fever, pneumonia, dysentery, gastric com- 
plications or bilio-enterio, troubles where the chylifi- 
cation is difiScult; in children of tender age, this pre- 
paration is particularly indicated. In women after 
childbirth and dyspeptics generally ; after surgical 
operations where a great quietude of circulation and of 
nervous action is required, it is UKseful to prevent any 
undue excitement. . This is a good liquor to keep the 
patient upon for several days. 

With milk, use a little salt and sugar ; it can be thick- 
ened with arrowroot, corn-starch, and bread. Dry some 
slices of bread, either stale or fresh, in the oven, place 
them in the soup dish, pour boiling broth over them or 
milk, cover the dish and serve. 

Fanade or Bread. — Take some stale bread, grate it 
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fine, and then thicken with it a good generous chicken 
broth. Stir the bread for twenty minutes in the broth, 
add a little butter, and let it boil for half an hour, until 
the proper consistency is obtained. We often add two 
yolks of eggs, beaten with two tablespoonsful of cream ; 
an excellent soup for infants. It is a soup of consider- 
able reputation in Italy for its nutrition and digestibility 
and simplicity, yet containing all the constituents neces- 
sary to an invalid or a child. 

Sago Soup. — Sago must be boiled gently about an 
hour, but it is prepared just like arrowroot. 

Tapioca. — Is prepared like arrowroot, and boiled 
about forty-five minutes. To these we may add more 
strength by having some peas, beans, and lentils boiled 
in a little water, butter, salt and pepper ; then mash 
them through a colander into the soup. 

Puree Soup of Lentils or Split Peas. — The proportions 
vary according to taste ; the more peas that are used 
with a certain quantity of broth, the thicker the potage 
will be, and vice-versa. 

Soak one pint of peas in cold water over night and 
drain; put them in a sauCe-pan with a few slices of 
carrots, some turnips, with a little onion and salt. Cover 
the vegetables with cold water, and boil them till done. 
Drain and then mash them through a colander. Return 
the liquid on the fire with sufficient broth to make the 
soup thick or thin, and season it with salt or pepper. 
Boil the soup for ten minutes, stirring in the meantime. 
Turn it into the soup dish, over croutons, and serve 
warm. 

Puree. — These are made of nitrogenous vegetables ; 
they are boiled first in water, if dry, and then mashed 
through a colander into the soup to proper thickness. 

These delicate fluid foods, called soups, are the very 
best nutrients for the sick; from the variety given a 
selection is possible for a very large number of cases 
and variety of diseases. 
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